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ADOPTIVE SONSHIP: OUR UNION WITH THE 
DIVINE PERSONS 


FRANCOIS BOURASSA, S.J. 
L’Immaculée-Conception, Montréal, Canada 


(x of the central efforts of Catholic theology has always been 
“to comprehend with all the saints what is the breadth and length 
and height and depth” (Eph. 3:18) of the mystery whereby we are 
made participants of divine life and admitted into the society of the 
Father and His Son in the unity of the Holy Spirit. To this effort of 
understanding Pope Pius XII has given new impetus and has restated 
its fundamental norms. These norms are two: first, this union of grace 
never destroys the radical distinction between Creator and creature;? 
second, and by consequence, every exercise of divine efficient causality 
is common to the three Persons.* These two principles are, as we shall 
see, two aspects of the same truth, the former translating it into terms 
of personal being, the latter into terms of action. 

The second norm has by its very statement prompted a certain 
line of investigation. For it seems to imply that from the exercise of 
another causality than efficient there might arise a direct union with 
the Persons themselves, such as is realized in the Incarnation. To this 
investigation many theologians—Scheeben, Waffelaert, de Régnon, 
Mersch, and others—have already turned their attention. The well- 
known developments of Fr. de la Taille on this divine formal causality, 
or created actuation by the Uncreated Act, have furnished theology 
with a metaphysical schema with which to work out further explana- 


1 Pope Pius XII, Mystici Corporis (AAS, XXXV [1943], 231): “We are well aware 
that many a veil shrouds this profound truth of our union with the divine Redeemer and 
in particular of the Holy Spirit’s dwelling within our souls and impedes our power to 
understand and explain it. This mystery is enveloped in a darkness, rising out of the 
mental limitations of those who seek to grasp it. But We know, too, that well-directed 
and earnest study of this doctrine and the clash of diverse opinions and their discussion, 
provided love of truth and due submission to the Church be the arbiter, will open rich 
and bright vistas, whose light will help to progress in kindred sacred sciences. Hence 
We do not censure those who in various ways and with diverse reasonings strain every 
effort to understand and clarify the mystery of this our marvelous union with Christ” 
(America Press translation, pp. 34-35). 

2 Loc. cit. 

* Ibid., p. 234 (America Press translation, pp. 36-37). 
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tions. Thus Fr. Malachi J. Donnelly, S.J.,4 and Fr. P. de Letter, S.J.,5 
have been among the latest to elaborate the thesis: if efficient causality 
is common to the three Persons, yet formal causality may be distinct 
and proper, as all admit in the Incarnation. 

There remain, of course, many difficulties, whose origin is the very 
richness of the mystery. For the latter, though in itself one, has had to 
find its human expression in a wide range of concepts in Scripture, 
Christian tradition, and scientific theology. It is the task of the mind, 
when trying to adjust itself to the transcendent reality, to remain 
aware of the limitations of its own concepts, always correcting and 
completing them one by another, so as to grasp the fullness of the 
reality which no single human word can express. 

Our present concern is to study, under the guidance of St. Thomas, 
one of the points involved in the larger question of the union of grace, 
namely, the titles of the Christian soul consequent upon divine adop- 
tion, primarily that of son of God, and the correlative titles and rela- 
tionships of God towards His adoptive sons. 

A brief review of two important opinions on the matter will enable 
us to put clearly the questions we wish to raise. According to Fr. de 
Régnon, S.J., we become through divine adoption brothers of Christ, 
that is, brothers of the Son and of the Son alone; we become adoptive 
sons of God, that is, of God the Father; and it is only by an abuse 
contrary to Christian tradition that one could call the just man a son 
of the Holy Spirit or a son of the Trinity.® 

Similarly, Fr. Paul Galtier, S.J., claims that, although our adoption 
is the common work of the three Persons, the Father is nevertheless 
the only one whom Christ could invite us to call by the name of father. 
To us as well as to Christ, the Father can be really and exclusively 
father only by reason of His eternal and necessary paternity. There- 
fore, He alone is to be blessed by this title, and alone to be invoked as 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and our father.’ 

4 Malachi J. Donnelly, S.J., ““The Inhabitation of the Holy Spirit: A Solution accord- 
ing to de la Taille,” TueoLocicat Srupies, VIII (1947), 445-70. 

5 P. de Letter, S.J., “Sanctifying Grace and Our Union with the Holy Trinity,’’ THEo- 
LOGICAL StupiEs, XIII (March, 1952), 33-58. 

*Th. de Régnon, S.J., Etudes de théologie positive sur la Sainte Trinité, IV (Paris: 


Retaux, 1898), 536; cf. pp. 535, 537, 552. 
7 Paul Galtier, S.J., L’Habitation en nous des trois Personnes (Paris: Beauchesne, 1928), 
pp. 128-29, “‘. . . quoique notre adoption divine soit leur oeuvre commune, bien que tous 
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To the objections raised by A. Verriele,* Fr. Galtier gives answers 
based on texts of Scripture and the liturgy. In the Pater noster, he 
says, the Father is the only one to be invoked under that name. Thus, 
though it may be theologically true that the Son and the Holy Spirit 
may likewise be called our father, yet this cannot be deduced from the 
manner in which Christ here teaches us to pray. Again, when Christ 
promises His disciples that He will pray the Father to send them the 
Paraclete, He speaks of His Father alone. The same limitation is ob- 
servable in the following texts: “Your Father knows that you need 
all these things” (Matt. 6:33); ““You therefore are to be perfect, even 
as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 5:48); “The Father Him- 
self loves you” (John 16:27). Finally, when in the prayer, Te igitur, 
of the canon of the Mass the Church invokes by name the Father, she 
does not wish thereby to designate also the Son whose sacrifice she is 
then presenting to the Father.® In brief: “Being Himself the Son of 
Him whom He has revealed to us as the Father, the Word whose 
brothers we have become by adoption cannot under this precise aspect 
be also called our adoptive father.”!° While admitting, therefore, that 
it is theologically correct to call the three Persons our father and our- 
selves in turn sons of the Trinity, Fr. Galtier yet insists that such 
texts imply a richer notion of divine adoption which reaches to the 
distinction of Persons. And in this he modifies the doctrine of Fr. 
de Régnon. 





soient animés a notre égard d’une bienveillance également paternelle, qu’ils nous rendent 
tous participants de leur commune nature et nous admettent d’un méme élan a la pos- 
session de leurs biens, il [le Pére] est le seul cependent que le Christ nous ait invités et 
ait pu inviter 4 appeler du nom de Pére. . . . Pour nous aussi, il n’est réellement et exclu- 
sivement ‘le Pére’ qu’a raison de son éternelle et nécessaire paternité. ‘Mon pére et votre 
pére,’ nous dit son Fils, ‘le vétre, parce que le mien.’ . . . Aussi, et puisqu’il a plu au pre- 
mier né du Pére éternel de se donner des fréres réels, est-ce son Pére uniquement que, 
dans le sanctuaire de leurs Ames, ils ont le droit de bénir et d’invoquer comme le Pére de 
N.-S. J.-C. et le leur.” 

8 A. Verriele, “La théorie trinitaire des Péres grecs, et le livre du P. Galtier,” Revue 
apologétique, XLVIII (1929), 540-53; cf. p. 549. 

® Paul Galtier, S.J., “La Sainte Trinité en elle-méme et en nous,” Revue apologétique, 
XLIX (1929), 141-54; cf. p. 149. 

10 Tbid., p. 150: “Fils lui-méme de celui qu’il nous a révélé comme ‘le Pére,’ le Verbe, 
dont notre adoption nous rend les fréres, ne saurait, de ce chef, étre appelé aussi notre 
pére adoptif.” 
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We are now in a position to raise two questions for our discussion: 
(1) How is it possible to say that the just man is a son of the Trinity? 
(2) Are the correlative titles of the Christian soul and of the Persons 
predicated by “propriety” or by appropriation? 


SON OF THE TRINITY 


Fortunately for us St. Thomas has explicitly treated this question. 
He constantly affirms in his solution that not only the operation which 
effects the adoption, but also the consequent relation of fatherhood are 
common to the three Persons. The whole Trinity therefore is our father 
by adoption. So much is this principle a fundamental of St. Thomas’ 
teaching, that in his reasoning he assumes as admitted that the whole 
Trinity is our Father, and concludes therefrom that the operation of 
adoption belongs to the whole Trinity. 

Apart from passing declarations," this doctrine is clearly expounded 
in the questions on the Incarnation. St. Thomas asks whether Christ 
as man may be called son of the Holy Spirit or of the Trinity. His 
solution states this distinction between Christ’s filiation and ours, that 
Christ is the Son of the Father alone, while the just are sons of the 
whole Trinity or of the Holy Spirit.”* This solution is based upon the 
principle that filiation and paternity are essentially relations conse- 
quent upon generation. But there is this difference between Christ 
and us, that He is natural Son by generation from the Father alone, 
while we are adoptive sons by a generation or communication of the 
divine nature, not from the Father alone but from the three Persons. 
Christ therefore is Son of the Father alone, but we are sons of the 
Trinity. 

St. Thomas cites the opinion of those who deny that Christ can be 
called son of the Trinity or of the Holy Spirit, not because such a title 
is simply false, but because it is unsuitably given. Some who held this 
opinion were willing to grant that by reason of habitual grace (by 
which the whole Trinity dwelt in His soul) Christ could, even as man, 
be called the son of God, but not of the Trinity; for He is not by this 


"Cf. In I1I Sent., d. 4, q. 1, a. 2, qtl. 2; d. 10, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 2, ad 2m; d. 10, q. 2, 
a. 2, sol. 1, resp.; d. 10, q. 2, a. 2, qtl. 3, sed contra 2; Sum. theol., III, q. 3, a. 5, ad 2m; 
q. 23, a. 2; q. 32, a. 3, ad 2m. 

12 In ITT Sent., d. 4, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 1. 
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grace referred to the relations which distinguish the Persons of the 
Trinity; by reason of the grace of union, however, Christ can only be 
called the Son of His natural Father."* St. Thomas himself refuses to 
admit that Christ may in any sense be called a son of the Holy Spirit 
or of the Trinity, not only because such titles are unsuitable, but also 
because, according to the teaching of St. Augustine, they are simply 
false and impossible. Nevertheless he explicitly admits and retains the 
principle adduced in the rejected opinion, namely, that “‘by grace we 
are called sons of the Trinity, without reference to the relations by 
which the Trinity is distinguished.” 

To the objection that the brothers of Christ and those in the state 
of grace are sons of the Trinity, and that therefore Christ must like- 
wise be called son of the Trinity, inasmuch as He is the Son of the same 
Father as we and has the same grace, St. Thomas, while constantly 
conceding that we are sons of the Trinity, denies the univocity of the 
paternities and filiations involved in the comparison. Christ is, indeed, 
in His human nature the first-born of many brothers; nonetheless He 
is only analogously a Son of God with other men, for He is God’s 
natural Son due to the hypostatic union, while other men are adoptive 
sons through the assimilation to God which grace brings. Therefore 
it is not entirely the same Father who is the term of reference in each 
case.!® The grace of union makes Christ the natural Son of God; 
habitual grace gives Him no title of sonship, even natural.!® 

In the Summa, St. Thomas holds the same doctrine, and for the 
same reason, namely, that the type of filiation depends on the perfec- 
tion of the likeness communicated in generation. If there is perfect 
likeness, there will be perfect filiation; if imperfect likeness, imperfect 
filiation. Christ is Son of God according to a perfect filiation—by 
reason not of creation or justification, but solely of the generation 
whereby He is Son of the Father. He must not, therefore, be said to 
be in any sense a son of the Holy Spirit or even of the whole Trinity.” 
This solution implies, of course, opposition between being “son by 
grace” and being “Son of the Father alone.” 

Further objection is raised that, as the souls of other saints are 

18 Tbid., “Concedunt etiam.” 4 Thid., “Similiter etiam quod.” 


18 Tbid., sol. 2, ad 1m. 16 Tbid., ad 2m. 
1 Sum. theol., III, q. 32, a. 3, resp. 
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formed by the Holy Spirit, so the body of Christ was formed by Him. 
These saints, however, by reason of this formation, are said to be sons 
of the whole Trinity and consequently of the Holy Spirit. St. Thomas 
grants all of this, but refuses to conclude to a similar filiation on the 
part of Christ, for he denies the parity and univocity of our filiation 
and His. Our sonship is only an imperfect one, consequent upon the 
imperfect likeness communicated by grace and caused by the whole 
Trinity. Christ’s sonship, however, is perfect, so that He can in no 
sense be called son of the Holy Spirit or of the Trinity. The Son’s 
nature is one with the Father’s; the creature is only an imperfect image 
of the Creator.'® 

From the principle used in these solutions (“the type of filiation 
depends on the perfection of the likeness communicated in genera- 
tion’”’), it is already clear that, for our purposes, no distinction is to 
be drawn between adopting and being father. For whoever generates, 
necessarily acquires a relation of paternity, and vice versa.?° There- 
fore since the whole Trinity is said to adopt, the whole Trinity must 
also necessarily be a father. 

This same point is made again when St. Thomas faces the very ob- 
jection raised by Fr. de Régnon and Fr. Galtier. The argument runs 
that to adopt is proper to the Father alone, since only one who generates 
sons can be said to adopt; but in the Trinity the Father alone generates 
a natural son. Further, by adoption we become brothers of Christ 
(Rom. 8:29); but Christ is Son of God the Father alone; therefore, we 
also are by adoption sons of the Father alone.” In answer, St. Thomas 
argues that God is called our father precisely in so far as He has adopted 
us; but the whole Trinity is called our father; therefore the whole Trin- 
ity adopts us. A further argument in refutation is the universal prin- 
ciple that grace does not destroy the fundamental relation and dis- 
tinction between creature and God but rather supposes it: ‘Adoption 
implies an effect worked in the creature.’ It is by this principle 
(enuntiated also as “all divine operations ad extra are common’) 

8 Ibid, ad 2m. Cf. St. Augustine, De trinitate, V, 11 (PL, XLII, 918-19). 

® Sum. theol., I, q. 33, a. 3; cf. a. 2. 

20 In IIT Sent., d. 4, q. 1, a. 2, “Et ideo dicendum est aliter.” 


1 In III Sent., d. 10, q. 2, a. 1, qtl. 2, obj. 1 and 2. 
2 Tbid., “Sed contra.” % Tbid., sol. 2. 
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that St. Thomas preserves the divine transcendence, and thereby the 
very essence of the supernatural order. 

From the foregoing discussion St. Thomas’ solution of the question 
may be summarized as follows. Filiation and paternity are relations 
consequent upon generation, that is, upon the communication of na- 
ture in likeness. Christ as God receives the divine nature from the 
Father alone, in perfect likeness within the unity of essence; He is 
therefore the natural Son of the Father alone. As man He receives 
His human nature from His mother in likeness, and is the Son of Mary. 
Other men, through habitual grace, receive a communication of the 
divine nature by an operation of the whole Trinity. From the latter, 
however, they remain really distinct, because they remain creatures; 
there is a very intimate union with God, but no identity. And pre- 
cisely because God is our Father not by nature but by grace—that is, 
by reason of His infinite goodness and free love which extends itself to 
a term distinct from the divine essence—, He is our Father not by 
reason of His necessary and eternal paternity within the divinity, but 
by reason of a free generation: “Of His own will He has begotten us” 
(James 1:18). Men therefore are said to be sons of the Trinity from 
which they remain really distinct; and consequently the whole Trinity 
is said to be their father and to adopt them.™ 

The connection between creation and adoption must be borne in 
mind. Adoption by grace remains essentially something contingent, 
freely produced by God, something communicated to a creature who 
remains personally and absolutely distinct from God, not something 
communicated to a divine Person within the unity of the same sub- 
stance. A “‘son by grace” remains a created son, “factus’”; he does not 
become a “Son who is God,” “genitus non factus consubstantialis 
Patri.” It is on this account that filiation by grace does not concern 
the relations which distinguish the Trinity. Let us repeat that it is 
this fundamental principle of the irreducible distinction between Cre- 
ator and creature that preserves the divine transcendence and the very 
existence of grace.”® 


% Tbid., ad 1m. 
26 Sum. theol., I, q. 33, a. 3: “In creatura filiatio invenitur respectu Dei, non secundum 
perfectam rationem, cum non sit una natura Creatoris et creaturae....” 
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This same principle must be the basis for our understanding of this 
mysterious indwelling: 

Let all agree uncompromisingly on this, if they would not err from truth and 
from the orthodox teaching of the Church: to reject every kind of mystic union, 
by which the faithful would in any way pass beyond the sphere of creatures and 


rashly enter the divine even to the extent of one single attribute of the eternal 
Godhead being predicated of them as their own.” 


To the objection, therefore, that we are brothers of Christ, St. 
Thomas answers that we are by grace brothers of Christ only inasmuch 
as we may be said to be sons of God the Father, and this does not pre- 
vent our being also called sons of the Son or of the Holy Spirit.” 
This is consonant with Fr. Galtier’s explanation: “Being Himself the 
Son of Him whom He reveals to us as the Father, the Word whose 
brothers we have become by adoption cannot under this precise aspect 
be also called our adoptive father.” For St. Thomas grants that we 
cannot be from one and the same viewpoint both brothers of the Son 
and sons of the Son. Therefore if Fr. Galtier’s words “‘under this same 
aspect” refer to the denomination “‘brothers,’”’ then certainly Christ 
cannot, from this same viewpoint, be called our father. But if his 
words refer to “‘adoption,” then since adoption itself can be regarded 
from many viewpoints, the same Son can be our brother and our adop- 
tive father by reason of different aspects of the same adoption. There 
is this difference, however, as we shall see, that “‘father’’ is said of Him 
in common with the other three Persons, without appropriation, while 
“brother” is predicated of Him by appropriation, because of the refer- 
ence to His hypostatic property. This introduces us to our second 
question: Are the correlative titles of the Christian soul and of the 
Persons assigned by “propriety” or by appropriation? 


APPROPRIATION OR PROPRIETY? 


For, after our previous discussion, the question immediately arises: 
Why are we said to be sons of God and brothers of Christ because of 


% Pope Pius XII, Mystici Corporis (AAS, XXXYV [1943], 231; America Press transla- 
tion, p. 35). 

7 In IIT Sent., d. 10, q. 2, a. 1, ad 2m. 

% Paul Galtier, S.J., “La Sainte Trinité en elle-méme et en nous,” Reoue apologétique, 
XLIX (1929), p. 150. 
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our union with Him, yet never called fathers or holy spirits, though we 
are as intimately united to the Father and the Holy Spirit as to the 
Son? Again, how are we to explain Scripture and Christian tradition 
when they say that the Father generates or adopts us in His Son and 
as brothers to Him, by the gift of the Holy Spirit? Further, there is 
the fact that on the social plane of redemption Christ is the Head of 
the Mystical Body, and the Holy Spirit its soul. Such exclusive and 
restricted denominations seem to contradict our previous stand upon 
common adoption and common paternity. Nor can appropriation suffi- 
ciently explain these exclusive denominations. For attribution by ap- 
propriation is not a property of the Person and may therefore be ex- 
tended to other Persons. Thus, when I say that the Father is omnipo- 
tence, the Son wisdom, and the Holy Spirit goodness, these attributes 
are not so exclusively predicated of one Person that they cannot be 
predicated of the others as well; for the three Persons are, singly and 
equally, omnipotence, wisdom, and goodness. But in our present mat- 
ter, while we say that we are the brothers of Christ or that He is our 
brother, we may not say that we are brothers of the Father or of the 
Holy Spirit, or that correlatively the Father or the Holy Spirit are our 
brothers. Likewise, we are called sons of God, but not fathers of God 
nor holy spirits. Must not these titles, then, which we attribute to the 
Persons, be predicated of them by propriety and not by appropriation? 

This seems to be precisely the argument forwarded by Fr. de Rég- 
non: “We are brothers of the Son and of the Son alone; we are adoptive 
sons of God the Father. . . . There is nothing of appropriation in these 
titles of the Christian soul.’’ 

St. Thomas himself notes that while God is called our father, as 
Christ is our brother, yet never is any divine Person called our holy 
spirit or our son. It would seem, then, that the former titles imply 
really distinct relations of the soul to the Persons. As there is between 
us and Christ alone a relation of brotherhood, whereby He is called 
our brother, so there would be between us and the Father alone rela- 
tions of paternity and filiation, whereby He alone would be called our 
Father. 

St. Thomas, however, denies the parity and offers a twofold explana- 


* Th. de Régnon, S.J., Etudes de théologie positive sur la Sainte Trinité, IV, 536, 552. 
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tion fof the diversity in attribution. The first reason is based upon the 
divine transcendence, and is enuntiated in the principle already men- 
tioned: the relation of God to creatures, even in the order of grace, 
remains always a relation of cause to effect, of act to potency. The 
second reason lies in the explanation of appropriation. 


Appropriation and Adoption 


1) As a first principle to be presupposed in all discussion of these 
titles, St. Thomas notes that, because of the adjective “‘our,”’ these 
divine denominations arising out of adoption signify relations between 
God and creatures. But immediately another principle comes into 
play, one which holds universally in the orders both of nature and of 
grace: God cannot be related to us save as a cause, efficient, final, or 
exemplary.*® He cannot, therefore, receive denominations which imply 
relations to creatures—those titles which are modified by the adjective 
“our”—unless they qualify Him as our principle or cause. He can be 
called, therefore, our father but not our son, because father implies the 
relation of principle, while son implies rather the relation of “from a 
principle.” 

For the same reason the Holy Spirit cannot be called “our gift,” 
because “gift” of itself implies only an aptitudinal relationship to the 
one who receives it. It cannot be called “his” until it has actually 
been given to him; and even then it is not a “gift to be given” (donum 
daniis: a gift which he can in turn give to another), but a “gift received”’ 
(datum nostrum, donum accipientis).** The same principle of solution 
must be applied to the denomination ‘our Holy Spirit”: the Holy 
Spirit, as a subsisting Person, is characterized by a relation not of 
principle but of principiated; He cannot, therefore, be called ‘“‘ours.”’” 

But “the Son is given to us!” Yes: but He is not given to be our Son, 
so as to be related to us as to a principle of His filiation. Rather He is 
given to us to be our Teacher and Savior, and may thus be called 


30 In I Sent., d. 18, q. 1, a. 5, sol. 

31 Tbid., ad 1m: “dicendum, quod donum importat quamdam relationem in actu, 
scilicet ad dantem, et quamdam solum in aptitudine, quantum est in ratione sui nominis, 
scilicet ad eum cui datur; et ideo potest semper dici donum dantis; sed non est ejus cui 
datur, nisi quando sibi est datum in actu; et propter hoc dicimus datum nostrum et 
non donum nostrum.” 


® Ibid., ad 2m. 
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“our Teacher,” ‘‘our Savior,” and so on, but not “our Son.” The 
denomination ‘‘our brother” shall interest us at greater length later 
on. For the moment let us say that we are brothers of Christ—that 
is, sons of the same Father—not univocally but analogously; He is the 
principle and exemplar of our filiation and may therefore be called 
the first-born of many brothers.* 

By correlation, the Father is not called our father by reason of His 
necessary and eternal paternity, for He is thereby the Father of the 
natural Son alone.** Our conclusion holds, therefore, that in relation 
to creatures the name “father” can be extended to the other Persons 
but not the names “son” or “holy spirit,’’ because paternity alone 
involves a relation of principle.** 

The Scripture passages referred to by Fr. Galtier are discussed and 
explained by St. Thomas in the light of the doctrine he has proposed. 
Thus, for example, he explains the denomination “Pater noster” in 
the Lord’s Prayer as addressed to the whole Trinity. But objection 
is raised against this solution, that men by adoption become brothers 
of Christ. Brothers, however, are those who are sons of the same father; 
this is indicated when the Lord says: ‘‘Ascendo ad Patrem meum et 
ad Patrem vestrum” (John 20:17). Therefore it is only the Father 
of Christ who has adoptive sons. St. Thomas replies, as we have seen, 
that Christ and we have indeed the same Father; but the latter’s 
fatherhood of Christ is proper to Himself, whereas His fatherhood of 
us is shared by the other two Persons. Christ, then, is not the son of 
the Trinity as we are.* We could hardly ask for a clearer answer. 
Therefore let us turn now to the second step in our solution: the man- 
ner in which St. Thomas understands and applies appropriation to 
adoption. 

2) Appropriation is the attribution to one divine Person of an es- 
sential property or quality, of a common operation or relation to crea- 


3 Tbid., ad 5m. 

4 In III Sent., d. 4, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 2, ad 2m. Cf. Sum. theol., III, q. 23, a. 2, ad 2m; 
I, q. 33, a. 3, ad 1m and 2m. 

35 In I Sent., d. 18, q. 1, a. 5, ad 3m. 36 Thid., ad 3m. 

37 Sum. theol., III, q. 23, a. 2, sed contra. Cf. I, q. 33, a. 3, obj. 1: “Hoc nomen pater 
secundum quod essentialiter sumitur est commune toti Trinitati, nam toti Trinitati 
dicimus ‘Pater noster’ ”’—which St. Thomas concedes in his reply. 

% Sum. theol., III, q. 23, a. 2, ad 2m. 
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tures. The reason for the attribution is some special suitability—in 
general, the similitude between the common operation, etc., and the 
hypostatic property of the Person.*® 

Thus, in adoption we can distinguish three elements: paternity, 
which signifies the adoption from the side of its author; filiation, which 
signifies it from the side of its term; and the form or nature communi- 
cated, which is the foundation or formal cause of the adoption. Adop- 
tion, therefore, if viewed as a paternity, has a similarity to the property 
of the Father, and for this reason is attributed or appropriated to 
Him as to its author. Signified as a filiation, adoption has a similarity 
to the proper relation of the Son, and is therefore appropriated to Him 
as to its exemplar; thus He can be said to be the first-born of many 
brothers. Finally, when considered from the viewpoint of the nature 
which is communicated, which conveys the right of inheritance and is, 
as it were, the inherent formal cause of filiation, adoption then signifies 
either sanctifying grace or charity. But these latter have, in turn, a 
similarity to the property of the Holy Spirit, and adoption is for this 
reason appropriated to Him.*° 

How are we now to evaluate Fr. de Régnon’s statement that when 
we are called sons of the Father, brothers of the Son, and “spiritual” 

39 Cf. In I Sent., d. 3, q. 1, a. 4; q. 2, a. 1; d. 31, q. 1, a. 2, sol. and ad 3m; Jn III 
Sent., d. 4, q. 1, a. 1, sol.; d. 10, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 2; De Ver., q. 7, a. 3; q. 27, a. 1; a. 2 ad 
3m; Sum. theol., I, q. 39, aa. 7 and 8. 

40 St. Thomas distributes as follows the different elements in adoption and the dif- 
ferent resultant appropriations: “Dicendum quod haec praepositio per potest notare 
duplicem causam: scilicet agentem mediam; et sic sumus adoptati a Deo Patre 
per Filium, ut appropriate logquamur, quia per eum Deus Pater multos filios in gloriam 
adduxit, ut dicitur ad Hebr. 2, 10, secundum quod eum misit in mundum Salvatorem. 
Potest etiam notare formalem causam; et hoc dupliciter: vel inhaerentem vel exemplarem. 
Si inhaerentem, sic adoptati sumus per Spiritum Sanctum cui appropriatur caritas, 
secundum quam formaliter meremur. Ideo dicitur Ephes. 1, 13: ‘Signati estis Spiritu 
promissionis sancto, qui est pignus hereditatis nostrae.’ Si vero designat causam exem- 
plarem formalem, sic sumus adoptati per Filium. Unde dicitur Rom 8, 29: ‘Quos praesci- 
vit conformes fieri imaginis Filii sui, ut sit ipse primogenitus in multis fratribus’” (Jn 
IIT Sent., d. 10, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 3). The doctrine is summarized in this passage from the 
third part of the Summa: “Filiatio adoptiva est quaedam similitudo filiationis aeternae; 
sicut omnia quae in tempore facta sunt, similitudines quaedam sunt eorum quae ab 
aeterno fuerunt. Assimilatur autem homo splendori aeterni Filii per gratiae claritatem, 
quae attribuitur Spiritui Sancto. Et ideo adoptatio, licet sit toti Trinitati, appropriatur 
tamen Patri ut auctori, Filio ut exemplari, Spiritui Sancto ut imprimenti in nobis huius 
similitudinem exemplaris” (III, q. 23, a. 2, ad 3m). 
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men in the Holy Spirit, there is no appropriation or accomodation at 
work in these titles, and that “‘our sanctification, though caused by 
the whole Trinity, nonetheless establishes between us and the divine 
Persons distinct relations which we designate by different names’’?*! 
If we limit our discussion for the moment to adoption and its conse- 
quent filiation, St. Thomas supplies us with a very confident answer: 
We are adoptive sons of the three Persons in such fashion that, conse- 
quent upon our adoption and terminating our relation of filiation, 
there is one and the same relation of paternity common to the three 
Persons. 

Yet, within this common adoption and paternity, there is room for 
further exploration of the mystery of grace, via the different denomina- 
tions by which we attempt to conceive it. Are these denominations 
“our father,” “‘sons of God,” “brothers of Christ,”’ to be understood as 
appropriations or as attributions by propriety, indicating distinct rela- 
tions to the three Persons? The answer to this question demands the 
asking of three further questions: (@) What is the exact notion, with re- 
gard to our subject matter, of attribution by appropriation and at- 
tribution by propriety? (6) What consequently must be the force of 
the expressions, “‘our father,” etc., in the present matter? (c) What is 
the ultimate reason which demands this intepretation of these titles? 


Appropriation and Propriety 

Ordinarily, “proper” predication is opposed to metaphorical or 
figurative. In regard to the Persons of the Trinity, attribution by pro- 
priety means, in addition, that the attribute predicated of the Person 
is His very hypostatic property; such are the following attributions: the 
first Person is Father, the Father generates; the second Person is Son, 
the Son is the Word of the Father, etc. Appropriation, on the other 
hand, is, as we have already pointed out, the operation of the mind 
whereby it predicates of one Person a divine attribute which is not 
the property of that Person but common to the three, yet has a special 
similarity to the property of that Person. 

Now, in addition to predications which have for direct subject a 
divine Person, there is another type of proposition which attempts to 


41 Th. de Régnon, S.J., op. cit., IV, 552. 
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express the mystery. In such propositions the grammatical subject is 
not a Person, but there is implicit a judgment which does have for 
logical and metaphysical subject a divine Person and involves there- 
fore either appropriation or attribution by propriety. For instance, 
when we say that we are sons of God or brothers of Christ, the neces- 
sarily implicit judgment is formed that God is our father and Christ 
our brother. This second judgment in turn implies appropriation if it 
means that the attribute predicated of the Person is not His property 
but does have a special similarity with His property. 


Interpretation of Titles 


How then are we to interpret the denominations “our father,” etc.? 
They are to be understood, of course, in their “proper” sense, inasmuch 
as “proper” is opposed to the purely figurative. (This is true indepen- 
dently of what we may consider to be the proper and figurative mean- 
ings of such words as “father,” etc.) These titles must also be under- 
stood in an analogous, not a univocal, sense. But are they attributed 
by propriety or by appropriation? 

1) Father. When the first Person of the Trinity is said to be father 
to us, His fatherhood is here to be taken as analogous to His father- 
hood of His natural Son. The reason is that towards us He is father by 
grace, by adoption, and therefore our father in common with the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, while towards His natural Son He is Father by 
nature within the unity of substance, and therefore Father by property 
and in opposition to the other Persons. 

In other words, the meaning of the word “father” in a given predica- 
tion is the total meaning of the paternity which is directly affirmed of 
the subject, and not the limited meaning of that paternity which is the 
prime analogue. Now the total meaning of the paternity of God towards 
us is not quite the same as the meaning of the paternity of the Father 
towards the Son. For the Father is Father of the eternal Son by natural 
generation within the absolute unity of substance and being, while 
towards us He is father by free adoption, leaving intact the radical dis- 
tinction of being and substance.” To be father to creatures is, there- 
fore, not proper to the Father nor to any single Person, but is common 


# Cf. In III Sent., d. 4, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 2, ad 2m. 
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to the three; yet such fatherhood has an analogous likeness to the 
property of the Father and is for this reason appropriated to Him. 

2) Son of God. Correlatively, the term “son” involves corresponding 
meanings. “Son” is taken analogously: we are sons of God by grace 
of adoption, and not natural sons. In other words, we are sons, but we 
are not the Son, the only begotten of the Father. We are united to this 
Son, but we are not really identical with Him so as to be, like Christ, 
one physical person with Him. And if we realize the infinite distance 
between being God in person and not being God in person, this alone 
is enough to show us why our sonship is not the same as the sonship of 
the only natural Son. But the filiation of the Son is a principle and an 
exemplar of ours, and has, therefore, a special likeness to our filiation, 
which justifies the appropriation. Corresponding to our filiation is the 
paternity which is common to the three Persons; corresponding to the 
natural filiation is the paternity which is proper to the Father. 

3) “Spiritual” men. The term “spiritual” is clearly to be taken as 
analogous to the property of the Holy Spirit, since the very word indi- 
cates a mere participation by likeness in this property. 


But if these titles of God in relation to us are not properties of the 
Persons, how is it that they are exclusively predicated and cannot be 
extended to the other Persons? 

In answer we must take careful note that even in appropriation the 
Person who is the subject of the appropriation is considered in His 
hypostatic property, for the perfection predicated of Him is appropri- 
ated precisely because of its similitude to that property. The subject 
of such predications is therefore the Person considered separately and 
as distinguished from the other Persons by His hypostatic property. 
As Fr. Galtier rightly points out, when in Scripture Christ speaks of 
His Father and ours, when in tradition or in liturgical texts the Church 
addresses to the Father the sacrifice of His Son, it is the Father in per- 
son who is designated, that Person who is Father to Christ by hypo- 
static property and to us by appropriation. For appropriation, in its 
strict and formal sense, considers the Person in His property.* It is 








“ In I Sent., d. 31, q. 1, a. 2, ad 3m: “Appropriatum potest sumi dupliciter: aut ma- 


_ terialiter, id est id quod appropriatum est, et sic illud attributum non sequitur rationem 
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correct, then, to say that, in the predications we have been consider- 
ing, the Person is the subject precisely in His hypostatic property and 
as distinguished from the other Persons. But this does not exclude ap- 
propriation in such cases, since appropriation also is based precisely 
upon the property of the Person in view of which a common attribute 
is referred to Him. In other words, not only predication by propriety 
but also appropriation formally taken is restricted to one Person. 

It is in this light that we are to understand Fr. Galtier’s statement 
that when the Father alone is designated as our father, this cannot be 
but by reason of His eternal and necessary paternity. It is not that 
being father to us is the very hypostatic property of the Father, or 
that His eternal and necessary paternity is really and simply the reason 
for His fatherhood towards us. The point is rather that, since appropria- 
tion is based on hypostatic properties, the appropriation to the Father 
of the divine paternity towards us must be based on His hypostatic 
property, that is, upon His eternal and necessary paternity, to which 
the temporal paternity bears a likeness which justifies the appropria- 
tion. 

Yet at this point a further objection may be urged. Appropriation 
is the attribution to one Person of a perfection which is not the property 
of that Person. Now such a perfection, if not a property, should be 
predicable of the three Persons; thus, omnipotence, wisdom, goodness, 
and fatherhood may be predicated of the three Persons. Yet in our 
present matter such attributions as ‘“‘brother’’ cannot be extended but 
are restricted to one Person exclusively. How then can they be called 
appropriations? 

The general answer to this difficulty is that appropriation may be 
regarded formally or materially. It is taken materially when the com- 
mon attribute—for instance, wisdom or fatherhood—is considered 
without reference to any hypostatic property of the Persons; the per- 
fection is then simply common and may be extended. Appropriation 
is taken formally when the attribute is regarded precisely inasmuch as 
it bears a special likeness to the property of a Person. In this case it 
cannot be extended to the other Persons.“* Thus, for instance, when 





proprii; aut formaliter, id est inquantum appropriatum est, et sic in ratione sua propria, 
proprii rationem includit.” 
“ Cf. note 43. 
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omnipotence is appropriated to the Father, this appropriation is based 
upon the property of the Father. Omnipotence, then, when predicated 
precisely because of its likeness to the Father’s property, which is to 
be the unprincipiated principle, cannot likewise be appropriated to 
the Son or to the Holy Spirit. Their hypostatic properties will not 
permit the formal appropriation to them of omnipotence. 

The fact, then, that some titles may not be extended to other Per- 
sons does not immediately argue that these titles are attributed by 
propriety, since neither may formal appropriations be extended to 
other Persons. It is clear, in addition, that some titles necessarily 
imply such formal appropriations. Thus, “‘brother’’ necessarily means 
“son of the same father,” and therefore formally implies likeness in 
sonship, that is, the likeness of our adoptive sonship to the hypostatic 
property of the Son. 

In regard to this particular title, “brother,” further considerations 
are in place. Brotherhood is community in filiation. Christ, because of 
His two natures, has a twofold filiation.*® Our brotherhood with Him 
is, therefore, either community in the same human nature—and then 
we are properly and univocally called His brothers, since we have a 
nature univocally the same—or community in the divine nature and 
with respect to the same Father. In the first case, when it is said that 
Christ as man is our brother, the implication is that the Son alone is 
incarnated. Thus there is implicit reference to the property of His 
Person, with which His human nature is hypostatically united. In 
the second case, that of a community of filiation with respect to the 
divine nature and to the same Father, “brother” is predicated analog- 
ically, because different filiations and different paternities are in- 
volved. We are analogously brothers of Christ, as the Father is analo- 
gously our Father. 

But still we may ask: Why is this title or relation of fraternity ex- 
clusively attributed to the Son? Should we say with Fr. de Régnon 
that there is no appropriation in such a denomination? To determine 
whether or not appropriation is involved in the proposition: ‘“‘We are 


46 Christ is really the Son of God the Father, and really the Son of Mary. By reason 
of the former filiation, He is a subsistent relation to the Father; by reason of the latter 
filiation, He has a relation of reason to Mary, although Mary has a real relation of ma- 
ternity to Him. 
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brothers of Christ,” the proposition must be converted into one which 
has for subject the divine Person: ‘“The Son, and the Son alone, is our 
brother,” that is, He alone is a son of the same father as we. What is 
the precise meaning of this latter statement? Are we simply affirming 
the hypostatic property of the Son? If so, we mean that the property 
of the Son is to be our brother. This, however, is impossible, since He 
is the eternal Son without necessarily being our brother. The title, 
“our brother,” is, then, not predicated of the Son by propriety. On 
the other hand, any appropriation implicitly affirms the property on 
which it is founded. Appropriation is, then, when regarded formally, 
just as exclusive as predication by propriety. Nothing is appropriated 
in this strict sense unless the property of the Person is being considered. 
Thus, when Christ is said to be our brother or son of the same father, 
this proposition implicitly affirms that Christ is Son of the Father; 
it implicitly affirms His hypostatic property. The fact that Christ 
alone can be called our brother, does not, therefore, mean that fra 
ternity with creatures is His hypostatic property; but the statement 
is nonetheless true even if it be an appropriation, for the appropria- 
tion must be founded on the Son’s hypostatic property. The title 
“brother” cannot be predicated save of one who is a son: fraternity 
cannot be attributéd to any divine Person save the second, the Son. 

In summary, the attribute “brother,” though not a property of the 
second Person, cannot be extended to the other Persons. The reason 
is that brotherhood necessarily involves sonship and necessarily con- 
stitutes an appropriation in the strict or formal sense, since it neces- 
sarily refers to the hypostatic property of the second Person. In paral- 
lel fashion, omnipotence, when understood as referring to the un- 
principiated principle, can be predicated of the Father alone, since it 
necessarily refers to His hypostatic property. We are, then, both 
brothers of Christ and sons of Christ, but under different aspects: 
brothers, inasmuch as we are by grace sons of God the Father; sons, 
inasmuch as we are sons of the whole Trinity.** 


Foundation of Doctrine 


The principle which gives full meaning to St. Thomas’ doctrine on 
adoption and appropriation, is that adoption is always an effect in 


4 Im IIT Sent., d. 10, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 2, ad 2m. 
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the creature. For this reason, the operation which brings it about is 
common to the whole Trinity. This principle is central in the discus- 
sion of adoption in the third part of the Summa, and recurs in all other 
treatments of the subject.’ In brief: God the Father is alone the Father 
of the only-begotten Son, because of the relations which distinguish 
these two Persons one from another within the identity of the com- 
mon divine essence; God is father to creatures in a relationship wherein 
the creature is opposed to Him, and therefore to each divine Person, 
in a radical and absolute distinction of essence.“ 


CONCLUSION 


Our conclusion will be twofold and will regard, first, the limited 
problem of attribution of titles, with which we have dealt, and, sec- 
ondly, the whole mystery of grace. 


Attribution of Titles 

The doctrine of St. Thomas on the point we have been discussing 
seems quite clear. The attributions to the divine Persons of the titles 
consequent upon our adoption by grace are not direct affirmations of 
hypostatic properties, but appropriations. Yet these appropriations 
have implicit reference to the properties of the Persons, and thus 
implicitly affirm distinct relations of similitude between the hypostatic 
properties and the perfections attributed. Correlatively, the proposi- 
tions affirming titles of the Christian soul and involving corresponding 
titles of the divine Persons, are also appropriations. Finally, the rela- 
tions of likeness to the hypostatic properties affirm a community and 
participation of creatures in these properties, and simultaneously 
maintain a radical personal distinction between the divine Persons 
and the creatures thus admitted into such a communion in sonship 
and in spirituality. 

Yet St. Thomas in this solution to the problem of appropriation 
did not express the whole mystery of grace. The mystery of trinitarian 
life is ineffable. In trying to conceive it, the human word, necessarily 
multiple, cannot at once express all its richness, for the intellect is 

“ Sum. theol., III, q. 23, a. 2. Cf., e.g., Sum. theol., I, q. 33, a. 3; In III Sent., d. 10, 


q. 2, a. 1, ad 1m. 
* Cf. De ver., q. 10, a. 13. 
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always limited by its own human way of thinking the divine reality. 
St. Thomas, who noted with precision the various elements of our 
thought, distinguished those which are due to the nature of the ob- 
ject and those which are due to the structure of the intellect. These 
latter include not only the modes of thought naturally common to all 
men, but also other modes that are due to convention and are con- 
secrated by usage in society or, in the Church, canonized by divine 
authority. In thinking out a divine mystery, the human mind must, 
if it is to enter into intimate communion with the total truth, remain 
conscious of these various distinctions. 


Elements in the Mystery of Grace 


With these remarks for background, let us enumerate the basic 
factors to be considered in the mystery of grace. 

1) In this mystery of grace, the basic fact, which any theory must 
respect, is the radical distinction between God and creature. What- 
ever may be the intimacy of our union with God, it never reaches 
identity of being. The creature always remains personally distinct 
from the Persons to whom he is united. 

2) Since our intellects cannot express at once all aspects of the truth, 
some concepts will express primarily one side of the mystery, without 
however losing sight of the others. These latter are necessary for that 
total conception which alone is non-distorting. Thus, in the mystery 
at hand, some judgments will directly express the intimate union of 
the soul with the divine Persons, maintaining nonetheless the funda- 
mental distinction between God and creature. Other judgments will 
express directly the distinction, while not denying the union. 

3) The concepts expressing the mystery of grace in terms of adop- 
tion, paternity, filiation, and so forth, are but a part of the expression 
of this mystery to be found in Scripture and tradition. That the divine 
life in us should be expressed in different ways, is only to be expected 
when we see that the mystery of the divine life in itself is expressed 
either in terms of the relations of Father to Son and Holy Spirit, or in 
terms of the relations of Word and Wisdom to its principle, and of Love 
to the proceeding Word. 

In the mystery of grace, it is necessary to consider, besides adop- 
tion, the relations between Christ and ourselves which are involved in 
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His Incarnation and in our incorporation into the Mystical Body, as 
well as our relations to the Word and to the Holy Spirit as the terms 
of our supernatural operations. St. John and St. Paul express the in- 
timacy with God which we attain through grace, by saying either that 
the divine life is given to us, or that we are made members of the 
trinitarian society:*® two conceptions of the same reality, which do 
not however admit of the same developments in our limited modes of 
thought.*° 

4) Among the expressions designating the divine Persons, some, like 
“Father”. or “Son,” signify directly the Person;*! others, such as 
“Word” or “Love,” signify directly an operation or the term of an 
operation. Now, in this mystery of grace, there exists between the 
creature and God a very intimate union of life and operation together 
with a radical distinction of persons. Thus it is that, when in order to 
describe the relations of the Persons to creatures, we use terms which 
immediately designate the Persons, the distinction of created and un- 
created is always immediately connoted. The terms, therefore, are 
being used by appropriation. On the other hand, since the concepts 
“Word” and “Love” do not, to our way of thinking, signify persons, 
but rather operations or the terms of operations, they may more easily 
be employed to describe the penetration of the divine life in us. Thus 
S. I. Dockx, O.P., has shown how the Word and the Love which is the 
third Person become, by grace, our Word and our Love. This does not 
mean, of course, that our soul can be the principle of such a Word or 
such a Love; it means that the Father Himself is, within our soul, the 
principle of a new thought which is His very Word, which He Him- 
self speaks or generates within us, and of a new love, which is the com- 
mon Love of Father and Son spirated in us. For neither flesh and blood 
nor any created power can speak such a Word or spirate such a Love; 
the Father alone reveals the Word and, together with this Word, sends 
down His Spirit into our hearts.” 


“JT John 1:3: “ut... societas nostra sit cum Patre et cum Filio ejus Jesu Christo’; 
Eph. 2:19: “‘estis cives sanctorum et domestici Dei.” 

50 We have seen that St. Thomas notes, for example, how the Son is given to us to 
be our own, not, however, to be our Son, but to be our Savior and teacher (Jn I Sent., 
d. 18, q. 1, a. 5, ad 4m). 

5! Sum. theol., III, q. 23, a. 4. 

%S. I. Dockx, O.P., Fils de Dieu par grace (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1948). 
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This description of what takes place within us by reason of grace 
fits perfectly with the description given by St. John and St. Paul. 
For, by faith we receive within us the Word of the Father (St. John), 
or the Wisdom of God, which is Christ (St. Paul). By charity we re- 
ceive the Love of Father and Son, and are thus raised to the intimacy 
of the trinitarian life, being identified with the Persons, not personally 
but “according to operation,” that is, in the term and object of our 
operations. 

5) There are many and quite diverse developments of the theology 
of grace, all true but limited. Perhaps they may find a way out of their 
limitations and reach mutual completion, by further consideration of 
this aspect of the divine life in us—the identity of God and creature 
“according to operation.” 

Fr. de la Taille has given prominence to the theory that sanctifica- 
tion is an actuation of the soul by God. This is the only explanation 
which permits an intimate and personal communion of the soul with 
the divine Persons themselves, as has been pointed out by many 
theologians, especially Scheeben. Any union by way of efficient causal- 
ity or similitude is, as such, extrinsic; it does not introduce the creature 
into the intimacy of the divine life, terminating as it does at the com- 
mon essence, not at the Persons. But an actuation by the divine es- 
sence, by God as formally operating in His interior life, results in a 
personal union. The prime analogue of such a union is the Incarnation 
wherein the Word, in His hypostatic property, is united to created 
nature. 

If, however, the explanation of our intimate union with the trini- 
tarian life were to be developed in a conceptual framework of adoption 
and filiation, one would be defeated in advance. For these concepts 
denote directly the persons involved in the union, and since in the 
union by grace the personalities of God and man remain ever distinct, 
any perfect unity is from this viewpoint impossible of explanation. 

But if development were sought in a conceptual framework of opera- 
tions, one might well reach a satisfactory theory of perfect unity 
through actuation, which would simultaneously account for a most 
intimate personal communion. For, while the Son and Holy Spirit 
cannot so be given to us that we become, in our being, the Son and 
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Holy Spirit, or that they become our Son and our Spirit, yet the Word 
and the Love can be given to us so as to become our Word and our 
Love. In them we know and love God as He is in Himself, as He knows 
and loves Himself in Himself. Thus indirectly we reach union with the 
Persons. 

It is here that St. Thomas’ explanation of indwelling by way of 
operation is so rich and fruitful. But to take advantage of it, we must 
surmount a difficulty inherent in our modes of thought. For the concepts 
of Word and Love, of object of knowledge and love, do not connote to 
us the concept of person: neither then does the concept of Word and 
Love dwelling within the soul connote the concept of the real presence 
of persons within us. Only when reason illumined by faith has come 
to understand that in the fullness of Absolute Being the Word and the 
Love are Persons, do we realize how the presence within us of the 
Word of God and the Love of God is actually the presence of the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, together with the Father as principle of both. 
Our task lies in understanding the identity of Word and Son, of Holy 
Spirit and Love, and in seeing that the operations of intellection and 
love are intrinsic acts of a spiritual being. 

This conception of the indwelling alone completes the intelligible 
picture of our intimate insertion into the divine society. It gives divine 
adoption and sonship their full meaning, by showing how intimately 
the divine life and therefore the divine nature are communicated to 
men. It does the same for the concept of grace. Habitual grace, or 
assimilation to God, explains one aspect of the mystery of our deifica- 
tion; but the full meaning of the latter is not grasped until one realizes 
how habitual grace results in communion with the divine essence 
through operation, thus developing in us the divine trinitarian life 
of thought and love. In similar fashion, finally, the full meaning of 
actuation by the divine Act in sanctifying grace is not grasped until 
it is understood as a union of operation. 

These remarks are enough to indicate the depth and richness, the 
fidelity to Scripture, of the explanation which St. Thomas, following 
St. Augustine, has left us of the divine indwelling. It was this explana- 
tion that was adopted by Pope Pius XII in his Mystici Corporis: “The 
Divine Persons are said to be indwelling in as much as They are present 
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to intellectual creatures in a way that lies beyond human compre- 
hension, and are known and loved by them in a purely supernatural 
manner alone within the deepest sanctuary of the soul.” 


Final Remarks 


Some final remarks on appropriation are called for by the fact that 
many regard appropriation as limiting or at least as insufficiently ex- 
pressing the mystery with which it deals. We must note once again by 
way of preface that appropriations are only one of the means whereby 
we attempt to understand and express the mystery. There are other 
judgments, other modes of thought, which are not appropriations but 
which nonetheless also express the mystery in their fashion. As we 
have already pointed out, we express the same reality when we say 
that by grace we are made sons of God and brothers of Christ, that 
the Father becomes our father by generating in us His Son, and when 
we say that by grace the three Persons come and dwell within us, or 
that the Father sends us His Son and both give us their Holy Spirit, 
or that by faith we receive the Word of God, revealed to us by the 
Father who is in heaven, and by charity the Holy Spirit. In the first 
group of expressions the mystery is expressed by a series of appropria- 
tions: for it is by appropriation that the Father is our father and gen- 
erates us. But the second group is a series of predications by propriety: 
for it is the property of the Word to proceed from the Father, of the 
Holy Spirit to proceed from both; in missions these processions are 
extended to creatures. It is true, then, that many propositions are 
appropriations, not predications by propriety. But it is also true that 
we have other expressions of the mystery which explicitly state the 
hypostatic properties and the processions of the divine Persons. 

What we wish to emphasize, however, is that appropriation, if 
correctly understood, expresses the same mystery of our intimacy with 
the divine Persons. This is clear from an enumeration of the elements 
that enter into an appropriation. (1) There is affirmed of a divine 
Person a relation to a creature, and vice versa: The Father is our 
father; we are sons of the Father. (2) We understand such propositions 


Pope Pius XII, Mystici Corporis (AAS, XXXV [1943], 231-32; America Press 
translation, p. 35); italics added. 
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to mean that the creature is related to that one Person as distinguished 
from the others by His hypostatic property. For the hypostatic prop- 
erty of the Person is the foundation of the appropriation. (3) We also 
realize, however, that such propositions do not intend to affirm that 
the predicate (e.g., “to be father to creatures’’) is identically the prop- 
erty or personal relation of the divine Person. (4) Therefore, finally, 
we understand by these propositions that there is a God-creature rela- 
tion involving an intimate union with the divine Persons, although 
this union is not simply the identification of the hypostatic property 
or eternal relation of the Person with His relation to the creature, nor a 
personal identification of the divine Person with the creature. 

Such a conception of appropriation involves a relation of the creature 
to the very personalities of the divine Persons. Simultaneously it pre- 
serves the radical distinction between Creator and creature, divine 
Person and human person. This distinction, in terms of operation, im- 
plies the exercise of efficient causality; in terms of relation, it implies a 
relation of a cause to an effect distinct from the cause; and, in trini- 
tarian theology, it implies necessarily that whereby God is distinct 
from creatures, namely, the Being common to the three Persons. 

It is because that which distinguishes God from creatures—His 
aseity—is necessarily absolute and common to the three Persons, 
that any predication connoting this distinction always involves an 
appropriation. Herein lies the root of the doctrine on appropriation 
which we have been expounding. In other words, in this mystery of our 
union with the divine Persons, appropriation is the translation in the 
order of Persons of the law of trinitarian theology, that every exercise 
of efficient causality is common to the three Persons. 

This fundamental law is the one which Mystici Corporis stresses as 
a basic norm in the explanation of the intimate supernatural union be- 
tween creature and Creator: there must always be preserved the dis- 
tinction in being and nature between creature and Creator. The union 
cannot be on the level of being and nature, because God is transcendent, 
a se. This distinction remains even in the Incarnation where in the 
hypostatic unity no confusion of natures can be allowed. It remains 
still more in the union of grace, for here there is the added distinction 
of divine and created personalities. 
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Since the union of grace is a union of Creator and creature, efficient 
causality is necessarily involved. In the natural order, the very ex- 
istence of the creature implies efficient causality, since the creature is 
distinct from God, is not a se but ad alio. In the supernatural order, 
this is even more true: the deification of the creature can never be a se, 
never immanent, but must be ad alio, from the only one who is God 
a se; this means that the creature’s deification is by efficient grace. 
Now since that by which God is a se—the divinity—is necessarily 
common to all the Persons, the necessary distinction between creature 
and Creator means a relation of the creature to that which is common 
to the three Persons. This is why the exercise of efficient causality to- 
wards creatures is necessarily common to the three Persons. This 
truth simply expresses, in terms of causality, the transcendence of 
God or the basic distinction of Creator and creature, which is the 
foundation of the supernatural order. 

Appropriation, then, as applied to the different concepts which at- 
tempt to express our intimate union with the Persons of the Trinity, 
is the translation within this unity of the distinction between God and 
creatures, of the transcendence of God, without which the supernatural 
order as such has no reality. It is the application to the order of per- 
sons of the philosophy of participation by similitude in the order of 
being and perfection. Participation by similitude means a communion 
of the creature with God in being and perfection, within a radical dis- 
tinction of subjects and existential acts. Appropriation, in adoption, 
affirms an intimate communion of creatures with the divine Persons, 
processions, and relations, within a distinction of personalities. Ap- 
propriation, then, far from limiting or betraying the richness of the 
mystery, alone preserves it. 

But we must notice once again, in closing, that the picture of the 
divine indwelling given us by the appropriations, though a true one, 
is incomplete and must be filled out by the use of other approaches. 
If this is done, the mind, conscious of the limitations of its own modes 
of thought, yet ever keeping before itself the object of its contempla- 
tion, can always correct its own insights, and thus contemplate the 
divine truth in ever greater depth and clarity. For the counsel is given 
to us: “Seek His face always” (Ps. 104:4). And the understanding 
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soul answers with the Apostle: “If anyone thinks that he knows any- 
thing, he has not yet known as he ought to know” (I Cor. 8:2). “Let 
us therefore seek as men who shall find, and let us find as men who 
shall yet seek. For ‘when a man hath done, then shall he begin!’ (Eccli. 
18:6).””4 


“St. Augustine, De trinitate, IX, 1 (PL, XLII, 961). 





ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


STANISLAUS J. GRABOWSKI, S.T.D., S.T.M. 
Catholic University of America 


bes Confessions of St. Augustine are a prayer of praise and thanks- 
giving, an acknowledgment of error and vice, and an expression 
of theological doctrine.! From them we learn that there was a time in 
Augustine’s life when ‘“‘he could not imagine any substance, but such 
as is wont to be seen by the eyes.”” He relates how in the earliest stages 
of his intellectual growth he imagined God “to have the shape of 
human flesh and to be bounded by the bodily lineaments of our mem- 
bers.’’? Later, in the Manichean period of his meanderings, having 
abandoned this primitive concept, he still thought of God as something 
corporeal and extended—as ‘‘a mass of bodies.’’* God was one who had 
“parts extended in length and breadth, or whose being was bulk.’ 

Augustine’s mind at this stage of his life was incapable of forming 
a concept of any being that was not extended by quantity. ‘“What- 
soever was not extended over certain spaces, nor diffused, nor con- 
densed, nor swelled out, or did not or could not receive some of these 
dimensions, I thought to be altogether nothing.”* He was of the 
opinion that whatever did not occupy a place in the universe could not 
be something. ‘“‘Whatsoever I conceived, deprived of this space, seemed 
to me nothing, yea altogether nothing.’” 

There was, however, in this period of his search for God a certain 
progress, inasmuch as Augustine enlarged his material God to ever 
greater proportions. He realized progressively that God must be a 
supreme being and as such had to be some sort of unlimited being. In 
the final progress of this stage Augustine saw God as a huge entity 
encompassing in a physical way the whole universe and penetrating 
it. In fact, His unbounded substance extended beyond it through in- 

1 Cf. J. M. Le Blond, Les conversions de saint Augustin (Paris, 1950),p. 5 ff.; P. Courcelle, 
Recherches sur les Confessions de saint Augustin (Paris, 1950), p. 14 ff.; J. F. Harvey, 
Moral Theology of the Confessions of St. Augustine (Washington, D. C., 1951), p. xvii ff. 

2 Confes., VII, 1, 1 (PL, XXXII, 733; ed. Skutella, 124). 

3 Confes., V, 10, 19 (PL, XXXII, 715; ed. Skutella, 92). 4 Ibid. 

5 Confes., III, 7, 12 (PL, XXXII, 688; ed. Skutella, 45-46). 


6 Confes., VII, 1, 2 (PL, XXXII, 733; ed. Skutella, 125). 
7 Confes., VII, 1, 1 (PL, XXXII, 733; ed. Skutella, 124-25). 
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finite spaces. God appeared to him like a sea extending itself every- 
where without limits, while the universe was like a huge but finite 
sponge encompassed about and saturated by the waters of the sea.’ 

Augustine tried to justify this vagary by analogies drawn from the 
material universe. Light and air, though rarefied substances, are never- 
theless material. Air does not hinder the light from penetrating it, and 
the rays of the sun fill the air with their luminousness. In like 
manner terrestrial bodies, such as air, the heavens, the oceans, the 
whole mass of the earth itself, were imagined as pervious to the pene- 
trating presence of a material God.° 

During the Manichean and Academic periods of his life Augustine 
groped in religious darkness. His mind abounded in gross religious 
misconceptions primarily because of his basic error concerning the 
nature of God. Referring to this stage in his Confessions, he says mourn- 
fully: “Thou wert not Thyself, but a mere phantom, and my error 
was my God.’’° Other gross errors followed in the wake of his funda- 
mental misconception of the divine nature. Christ was not born in 
the flesh, but drawn out of the “most lucid mass” of the divine sub- 
stance.'! Evil, too, was believed to be some such kind of substance and 
to have its own soul and hideous bulk.” 

These basic errors had their repercussions in Augustine’s moral life. 
They were no help to him in practicing virtue, but rather disposed 
him to carnal indulgence. His false notion of God hindered him from 
seeking aid when he most needed it. Nor did he seek consolation from 
such a God in trying circumstances.’ Augustine’s quest of God teaches 
those in error with what earnestness and indefatigability they must 
strive to attain a true conception of God. Augustine’s case also shows 
palpably how unutterably important it is to conceive of God rightly 
if the whole religious life is to be built on a solid foundation.'® 

* Confes., VIL, 5, 7 (PL, XXXII, 736; ed. Skutella, 130). 

® Confes., VII, 1, 2 (PL, XXXII, 734; ed. Skutella, 125). 

10 Confes., IV, 7, 12 (PL, XXXII, 698; ed. Skutella, 63). 

" Confes., V, 10, 20 (PL, XXXII, 716; ed. Skutella, 93). 

2 Jbid. (PL, XXXII, 715; ed. Skutella, 92). 

3 Cf. C. Boyer, Christianisme et Néo-Platonisme dans la formation de saint Augustin 
(Paris, 1920), p. 49; J. Capello, Confessionum libri tredecim (Rome, 1948), p. xix. 

“4 Confes., IV, 7, 12 (PL, XXXII, 698; ed. Skutella, 63); cf. Harvey, of. cit., pp. 63-65. 


18 Cf. S. J. Grabowski, “For a Vital Concept of a Living God,” Catholic University 
Bulletin, XIII (1946), 9 f. 
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The time had now arrived when Augustine would no longer conceive 
of God as “any solid or substantial thing.’’** His acquaintance with 
the Neoplatonic school of thought had thrown open a new vista of 
religious ideas. The notion of God as a purely spiritual being,” taught 
by the Neoplatonic philosophers,"* was as revealing to his mind as it 
was fundamental to his religion. This new concept removed “‘the great- 
est and almost only cause”’ of his inevitable error.’* He who till this 
time professed he “knew not God to be a spirit’’®° refashioned his con- 
cept of God, and in due time his theology and religion. To Augustine’s 
delight he also discovered that ‘“‘the one only Church, the Body of 
Jesus Christ,” did not maintain any tenet which should confine God, 
the Creator of all, in space however great and large.” 

Later, as bishop, Augustine made use of the experiences of his own 
soul in his pastoral instructions to the people. For example, in a sermon 
on Jacob and Esau, he assures his listeners that God is none of the 
vagaries he once entertained of Him. He is neither earth nor heaven. 
He cannot be any of the immense bodies above us, viz., the sun, the 
moon, or any planet. Even if the sun is conceived as extending beyond 
all confines, it will not and cannot be God. He cannot be envisaged as 
man, no matter how perfect the latter be, nor as matter, however pre- 
cious it be. God cannot be anything that is finite, be it corporeal or 
spiritual.” 

His doctrinal works, too, bear evidence of his relentless efforts and 
pastoral solicitude in correcting the misconceptions of men and in 
inculcating the true concept of God. In his work On Christian Doctrine, 
intended “to help to an understanding of the Scriptures’ and “to 

16 Confes., IV, 7, 12 (PL, XXXII, 698; ed. Skutella, 63). 

" De beata vita, I, 4 (PL, XXXII, 961). 

18 The God of Plotinus, the “‘One,”’ is sheer spirituality and should therefore in no way 
be conceived as corporeal (Enneads, VI, 9, 3 [ed. R. Volkmann, Leipzig, 1883-84, IT, 511)). 
For this reason God is simple: He is devoid of any composition (Enneads, V, 5, 4 [Volk- 
mann, II, 210]; II, 9, 1 [Volkmann, I, 184)). 

® Confes., V, 10, 19 (PL, XXXII, 715; ed. Skutella, 92). 

2 Confes., III, 7, 12 (PL, XXXII, 688; ed. Skutella, 45). 

21 Confes., VI, 4, 5 (PL, XXXII, 722; ed. Skutella, 103-4). 


2 Serm., IV, 4, 5 (PL, XXXVIII, 35). 
% Retract., II, 4 (PL, XXXII, 631; CSEL, XXXVI, 135). 
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present the facts which we have comprehended,” Augustine portrays 
the various ways in which different categories of men visualize God as 
the most excellent and sublime being. Because the passage is a syn- 
thesis of some deeper thoughts on the approach of men to God, Augus- 
tine’s own striking words are transcribed here: 


When the one God of gods is thought of, even by those who believe in, invoke, 
and worship other gods “whether in heaven or on earth” (1 Cor. 8, 5), He is con- 
sidered in such a way that the very thought tries to conceive a nature which is 
more excellent and more sublime than all others. Men are indeed influenced by 
diverse goods, some by those which are concerned with the sense of body, others 
by those which affect the intellectual quality of the mind. Consequently those who 
have surrendered to the bodily senses think that the sky, or what they see so radi- 
ant in the sky, or the world itself is the God of gods. Or, if they attempt to go be- 
yond the world, they visualize something luminous and conceive it as infinite or 
of that shape which seems most pleasing in their vague imagining. Or they think 
of it in the form of the human body, if they prefer that to other things. However, 
if they do not think there is one God of gods, but rather many and innumerable 
gods of equal rank, they still attribute to each one the form of body that seems 
most excellent in their own minds. Those who by means of their intellect strive to 
visualize what God is, place Him above not only all visible and corporeal natures, 
but even all intellectual and spiritual natures, above all changeable things. All 
men engage in contest over the excellence of God, and no one can be found to be- 
lieve a being is God if there is any being more excellent. Hence all men agree that 
He is God whom they esteem above all other things.”® 


CONCEPT OF PRESENCE 


Augustine considers the notion of presence to be one of the primary 
attributes which enter into the concept of God. The Bishop says that 
when you think “of a certain substance—living, perpetual, omnipo- 
tent, infinite, everywhere present, everywhere whole, nowhere in- 
cluded”—you are thinking of God.** Again in his profound work On 
the Trinity he presents us with a brief but comprehensive and keen 
analysis of the concept of God by removing from Him the “accidents” 


* These words refer to Book IV of De doctrina christiana, a book added much later 
when about A.D. 427 he interrupted his Retractationes in order to finish it. For Book IV 
cf. Sr. M. Therese Sullivan, De doctrina christiana liber quartus (Washington, D. C., 1930). 

25 De doct. christ., 1, 7, 7 (PL, XXXIV, 220); tr. by J. J. Gavigan, in The Fathers of the 
Church (New York, 1947), p. 32. 

26 In Jo. Ev. tr., 1, 8 (PL, XXXV, 1383). 
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of the Aristotelian categories of logic.” In this rather difficult passage, 
which is not easily rendered into English, Augustine encourages us 
“to understand God, if we are able, and as far as we are able, as good 
without quality, great without quantity, a creator without indigence, 
ruling but from no position, containing all things without ‘having’ 
them, totally everywhere without place, eternal without time, making 
things that are changeable without change of Himself, and not being 
subject to the influence of anything.” 

Predicated of creatures, material or spiritual, presence is a quality, 
a positive attribute, a certain perfection. When it is asserted of the 
Supreme Being, the limitations and imperfections proper to presence 
in created beings must be removed from it. This theological principle 
is true of all attributes drawn from the universe and predicated of 
God. It is a teaching common to the Fathers.”* The efforts of Augustine 
to purify and sublimate the concept of the divine presence are unre- 
lenting, notwithstanding the difficulties that he experiences expressing 
it in human words.* This is evidenced by the many and various words 
and expressions he uses to clarify and exalt God’s omnipresence. 

Let us notice the expressions that Augustine uses to describe the 
divine presence in the universe. “God,” he says, ‘“‘is everywhere,” is 


7 Cf. Topics (ed. R. McKeon, The Basic Works of Aristotle [New York, 1941], p. 195). 

% De trinit., V, 1, 2 (PL, XLII, 912): “ut sic intelligamus Deum, si possumus, quantum 
possumus, sine qualitate bonum, sine quantitate magnum, sine indigentia creatorem, sine 
situ praesidentem, sine habitu omnia continentem, sine loco ubique totum, sine tempore 
sempiternum, sine ulla sui mutatione mutabilia facientem, nihilque patientem.” 

*%E.g., Basil, De Spiritu Sancto, 19, 22 (PG, XXXII, 107); Irenaeus, Adv. haer., IV, 
11, 2 (PG, VII, 1002; ed. W. W. Harvey (Cambridge, 1857], II, 175); Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Catech., IV, 5 (PG, XX XIII, 460; ed. G. C. Reischl and J. Rupp [Munich, 1848-60], I, 
94); Cyril of Alexandria, De sancta et consubstantiali trinitate, Dial. I (PG, LXXV, 673); 
Gregory of Nyssa, Adv. Eunom., I, 3 (PG, XLV, 601; ed. F. Oehler, [Halle, 1865], I, 320); 
Ps.-Dionysius, De div. nom., VII, 3 (PG, III, 872); John Dam., De fid. orth., I, 5 (PG, 
XCIV, 801); Ambrose, De officiis ministrorum, III, 2, 1 (PL, XVI, 148; ed. Ballerini 
[Milan, 1875], IV, 148); id., De fide, I, 16, 106 (PL, XVI, 576; ed. Ballerini, IV, 597): 
“Quidquid religiosius sentiri potest, quidquid praestantius ad decorem, quidquid subli- 
mius ad potestatem, hoc Deo intelligas convenire.” 

30 De natura boni, 22 (PL, XLII, 558; CSEL, XXV/2, 864); Confes., VII, 5, 7 (PL, 
XXXII, 736; ed. Skutella, 130); VII, 4, 6 (PL, XXXII, 735; ed. Skutella, 129); VII, 1, 1 
(PL, XXXII, 733; ed. Skutella, 124); De quant. anim., I, 34, 77 (PL, XXXII, 1077); In 
To. Ev. tr., 1, 8 (PL, XXXV, 1383). 

3 Ep., CLXXXVII, 5, 17 (PL, XXXIII, 838; CSEL, LVII/4, 95). 
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present everywhere,” is diffused everywhere,® is diffused through all 
things, fills all things.”’** He states this same truth in a negative form 
when he says that God is everywhere because He is absent nowhere*® 
and is wanting in no part of any being.” God is in the universe, in all 
places, and in every thing. When compared with the presence proper 
to created beings He is most present.* 

The divine presence is thus most perfect in extension and in inten- 
sity. Extensively, God encompasses the whole universe and pervades 
its substance; He permeates every minutest particle of it. In fact, it 
is characteristic of the divine essence to be present immediately to any 
other being or world that He may choose to call into existence. Inten- 
sively, God is present to all creation in the manner that a self-subsist- 
ing Creator and necessary Being alone is able to be present to them, 
i.e., by sustaining in existence what He has created, since otherwise 
a contingent being could not subsist. In this manner God is said to be 
most present to them. 

When the Bishop speaks of a ubiquitous diffusion of God in the 
universe, he warns men again and again against conceiving this in a 
material way, i.e., as quantity distended by its bulk through distant 
spaces.*® God is not spread out as liquid, nor does He pervade beings 
as air and light do. All such substances, whether gross or fine, are ma- 
terial, and as such are subject to the laws of quantity. They are divis- 
ible, so that their magnitude is lesser in a part than it is in the whole.*° 

® Ep., CLXXXVII, 13, 41 (PL, XXXIITI, 848; CSEL, LVII/4, 118); Enar. I] in Ps. 
XXX, 1, 7 (PL, XXXVI, 234). 

% Ep., CLXXXVII, 4, 11 (PL, XXXII, 836; CSEL, LVII/4, 90). 

4 Ep., CLXXXVII, 4, 14 (PL, XXXIII, 837; CSEL, LVII/4, 92): “Diffusus per 
cuncta.”’ 

% Confes., I, 3, 3 (PL, XXXII, 662-63; ed. Skutella, 3). 

% Ep., CLXXXVII, 6, 18 (PL, XXXIII, 838; CSEL, LVII/4, 96). 

# Ep., CLXXXVIIL, 5, 17 (PL, XXXII, 838; CSEL, LVII/4, 95): “quia nulli parti 
rerum absens est.’? 

* Confes., VI, 3, 4 (PL, XXXII, 721; ed, Skutella. 103); ibid., I, 4, 4 (PL, XXXII, 
662-63; ed. Skutella, 3). 

%® Ep., CLXXXVII, 4, 11 (PL, XXXIII, 836; CSEL, LVII/4, 90); 13, 41 (PL, XX XIII, 
848; CSEL, LVII/4, 118); 4, 14 (PL, XXXII, 837; CSEL, LVII/4, 92). 

© Tbid., 4, 11 (PL, XXXIII, 836; CSEL, LVII/4, 90): “ne quasi spatiosa magnitudine 
opinemur Deum per cuncta diffundi, sicut humus aut humor aut aer aut lux ista diffunditur 
(omnis enim hujuscemodi magnitudo, minor est in sui parte quam in toto).” 
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This is the reason why we must abstain from carnal conceptions"! and 


everywhere present. 

Augustine is fully aware of the necessity of using human concepts 
and words, which are immersed in the limitations and imperfections 
of creatures, to express God’s infinite and most perfect being. Attri- 


butes drawn from the universe can be predicated of God, since they 


are in some measure a reflection of God’s perfections, but none of them 
is worthily asserted of God.“* Much more does the divine nature tran- 
scend all human words, and yet we must express ourselves in human 
fashion. God “‘is conceived more truly than He is expressed (by words), 
and He is more truly than He is conceived.’ It is easier to say what 
God is not than what He is.*® In describing the attributes of God 


Augustine employs in no small measure the philosophical technique | 


of Plotinus,“* whose fundamental teaching is that the “‘One”’ cannot 


be defined in positive terms but must be presented in a negative man- 


ner.*? 


MODE OF DIVINE PRESENCE 


Literally leaning on Augustine’s own terminology, let us first see | 
the manner in which God is not present in the universe. God is not | 


enclosed in place;* He is not circumscribed by place.*® He is not 
contained in place, for whatever is contained in place belongs neces- 


“| [bid., “‘carnali resistendum est cogitationi et mens a corporis sensibus avocanda.” 

@ Enar. II in Ps. XXX, 1,7 (PL, XXXVI, 234): “Omnino nihil horum cogitent humana 
phantasmata.” 

® In Io. Ev. tr., XIII, 5 (PL, XXXV, 1495): “Omnia possunt dici de Deo, et nihil digne 
dicitur de Deo.” 

“4 De trinit., VII, 4, 7 (PL, XLII, 939): “Verius enim cogitatur Deus quam dicitur, et 
verius est quam cogitatur.” 

4 Enar. in Ps. LXXXV, 12 (PL, XX XVII, 1090): “Deus ineffabilis est; facilius dicimus 
quid non sit quam quid sit.” Cf. De trinit., V, 1, 2 (PL, XLII, 911-12). 

46 Cf. C. Boyer, L’Idée de vérité dans la philosophie de saint Augustin (2nd ed.; Paris, 
1940), p. 126. 

4 Enn., VI, 3, 11 (ed. Volkmann, II, 493). 

#® Serm., CCLXXVII, 14, 14 (PL, XXXVIII, 1265); De civ. Dei, VII, 30 (PL, XLI, 
220; ed. Dombart-Kalb, I, 313): “nullis inclusus locis.” 

 Confes., V, 2, 2 (PL, XXXII, 707; ed. Skutella, 77): “quem [Deum] nullus circum- 
scribit locus.” 
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sarily to the category of material beings.*° Nor is He confined to many 
places, for He fills all places with His presence.*' God, therefore, is not 
to be said to be somewhere, for whatever is somewhere is in place; 
but God cannot be said to be in place. Since God is not somewhere 
but everywhere, it is not correct to ascribe to Him any motion or 
transition from place to place.™ 

Augustine warns us earnestly: “Only let us not try to bring God to 
place, let us not try to contain God in place, let us not try to diffuse 
God through spaces, as it were, by some mass; let us not dare that, 
let us not think it.”’** And again in the same strain: ‘Do not think of 
God as being in places; if He were in place, He would not be God.’’®5 
The limitations and imperfections surrounding the mode of presence 
proper not only to quantitative beings but also to spiritual created 
beings are removed from the all-perfect God. 

Like the other Fathers Augustine ascends from that which is lower 
and pervious to the senses to that which is higher and impervious to 
them, viz., from the presence of the body to the presence of the soul.** 
Wherever length, width, and depth are wanting in a being, it cannot 
be material but immaterial." The soul has no spatial dimensions: it 
“must not be believed to be long, wide, or heavy.’ It has a nature 
which is superior to all substances possessing tridimensional extension. 
“The nature of the soul is more excellent than the nature of the body; 
the former exceeds the latter much.’’®® The soul has no quantitative 

8 De div. quaest. LXXXIII, 1, 20 (PL, XL, 15-16); Serm., XII, 3, 3 (PL, XXXVIII, 
101); Enar. in Ps. XXXIV, 6 (PL, XXXVI, 337); De sermone Domini in monte, II, 5, 17 
(PL, XXXYV, 127): “non enim spatio locorum,” etc. 

8 In Io, Ev. tr., XXXI, 9 (PL, XXXV, 1640). 

® De div. quaest. LXX XIII, 1, 20 (PL, XL, 15-16). 

8 In Io. Ev. tr., XXXI, 9 (PL, XXXV, 1640); De civ. Dei, XVI, 5 (PL, XLI, 483; ed. 
Dombart-Kalb, I, 131): “non loco movetur Deus, qui semper ubique est totus.” 

5 Serm., CCLXXVII, 14, 14 (PL, XXXVIII, 1265). 

55 Enar. in Ps. LXXIV, 9 (PL, XXXVI, 952-53). 

56 De Gen. ad lit., XII, 11, 22 (PL, XXXIV, 462; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 392); “ut ab 
inferioribus ratio ad superiora conscendat.” 

57 De anim. et eius orig., IV, 21, 35 (PL, XLIV, 544): “corpora . . . quae per distantiam 
longitudinis, latitudinis, altitudinis locorum occupant spatia.” Cf. also De quant. anim., 
6, 10 (PL, XXXII, 1041). 

5 De quant. anim., 3, 4 (PL, XXXII, 1038); cf. J. Pastuszka, Niematerjalnos= Duszy 
Ludzkiej u Sw. Augustyna (Lublin, 1930), p. 57 ff. 

® Enar. in Ps. CXLV, 4 (PL, XXXVII, 1886). 
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mass, no corporeal form, no configuration, no position of parts. In a 
certain sense it is not a composite, but simple;*° in any case, it is more 
simple than a corporeal being* and forms a class of its own.™ “The 
soul is spiritual, incorporeal, and akin to the substance of God.”® 

The material body’s mode of presence is contrasted with that of the 
soul. Since their natures are different, their modes of presence will be 
different. The soul like material bodies is somewhere, it is in some 
place: it is in a body in such a manner as to be concluded within the 
delimitations of the body. Yet it is present in the body not by a local 
and quantitative diffusion akin to the circumscriptive presence of 
material bodies, but by a certain life-giving activity.** The intensity 
of its presence, manifested by its various functions and operations, is 
greater in some parts and members of the body than in others.** Un- 
like material bodies, which are by parts in the corresponding parts of 
space which they occupy, the soul is whole in the whole body and whole 
in each part of the body. “In toto (corpore) tota est, et in qualibet 
parte tota est.” 

God has His own mode of presence. It is contrasted with the pres- 
ence of bodies and of the soul. It is altogether different from the cir- 
cumscriptive mode of presence of material bodies. They are indeed 
wholly in the whole place, but in such a manner that they are divisible 
and their many parts are measured by the corresponding parts of 
space. As a result larger parts of the material body occupy larger parts 
of space, and smaller parts smaller parts of space,“ and the space oc- 
cupied by one part cannot at the same time be occupied by another 
part.*® But God’s presence also transcends the mode of presence of the 
soul which is confined (here upon earth) to a particular body as its 
place. Nothing contains or encompasses the divine substance. God is 

69 De quant. anim., 1, 2 (PL, XXXII, 1036): “simplex quiddam.” 

61 De trinit., VI, 6, 8 (PL, XLII, 929): “simplicior est corpore.” 

® De quant. anim., 1, 2 (PL, XXXII, 1036): “propriae substantiae videtur esse.” 

® Enar. in Ps. CXLV, 4 (PL, XXXVII, 1886). 

* Ep., CXXXVII, 2, 4 (PL, XXXII, 517; CSEL, XLIV/3, 101). 

85 De orig. anim., II, 4 (PL, XXXIII, 722; CSEL, XLIV, 551): “Per totum quippe 
corpus quod animat, non locali diffusione, sed quadam vitali intentione porrigitur.” 

66 Jbid.: “alicubi intentius, alicubi remissius.” 

© De trinit., VI, 6, 8 (PL, XLII, 929). 

® De anim. et eius orig., IV, 12, 17 (PL, XLIV, 534). 

® De orig. anim. hom. [= Ep. CLXVI), 2, 4 (PL, XXXIII, 722). 
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present in and to the whole universe and is wholly in every part of 
creation. In His entirety God permeates even the minutest and most 
insignificant being and part of it.7” The reason why God is not in place 
(in loco) is that He is everywhere present in His totality. 


On this account is He said to be everywhere, because He is absent to no part; 
on this account is He said to be whole, because He presents not one part of Him- 
self to a part of things, and another part of Himself to another part of things, 
equal part to equal parts of things, a less to lesser parts, greater to a greater part; 
but He is equally present as a whole not only to the whole of the universe, but also 
to each part of it.” 


St. Augustine succinctly expresses this type of presence by the Latin 
apothegm ubique totus; elsewhere he adds a touch of exactness with 
ubique simul totus.” This trenchant dictum contains an epitome of the 
patristic doctrine on the presence of God. This terminology was in use 
among the Greek Fathers,” and still more among the Latin Fathers 
before St. Augustine.” The Bishop’s constant use of it lent it a techni- 
cal ring.”*> The same epithet with the same doctrinal content prevailed 
throughout the remainder of the patristic period.”* It was inherited by 
the Scholastics, who, having systematized the doctrine on the modes 
of presence and established an accurate terminology, supplanted the 
expression ubique totus by praesentia repletiva. 

The Fathers admitted that the innermost nature of God’s manner 


” Ep., CLXXXVII, 5, 17 (PL, XXXIII, 838; CSEL, LVII/4, 95): “non solum uni- 
versitati creaturae verum etiam cuilibet parti ejus totus pariter adest.” 

1 Ep., CLXXXVII, 6, 17 (PL, XXXIII, 838; CSEL, LVII/4, 96). 

2 Serm., CCLXXVII, 13, 13 (PL, XX XVIII, 1265). 

% John Chrysostom, De incomprehensibili Dei natura, 1, 3 (PG, XLVIII, 704); id., In 
Ps. CXXXVIII, 2 (PG, LV, 413); Basil, De Spiritu Sancto, 19, 22 (PG, XXXII, 108). 

™ Arnobius, Adv. nationes, VI, 4 (PL, V, 1169-70; CSEL, IV, 217); Hilary, De trinit., 
Il, 6 (PL, X, 55); id., Tract. in Ps. CXLIV, 21 (PL, IX, 863; CSEL, XXII, 838); Jerome, 
Comment. in ep. ad Eph., 1, 2 (PL, XXVI, 472-73). 

% Ep., CLXXXVII, passim; De civ. Dei, XVI, 5 (PL, XLI, 483; ed. Dombart-Kalb, 
II, 131); ibid., VII, 30 (PL, XLI, 220; ed. Dombart-Kalb, II, 313); Confes., VI, 3, 4 (PL, 
XXXII, 721; ed. Skutella, 103); ibid., I, 3, 3 (PL, XXXII, 662; ed. Skutella, 3); Serm., 
LIT, 8 (PL, XXXVIII, 367); Serm., CCLXXVII, 13, 13 (PL, XXXVIII, 1264); Ep., 
CXXXVII, 2,4 (PL, XXXIII, 517; CSEL, XLIV/3, 101); In Jo. Ev. ir., 1, 8 (PL, XXXV, 
1383). 

6 Gregory the Great, Moralia, II, 12, 20 (PL, LX XV, 565); Aurelius Cassiod., Expositio 
in Ps. CXXXVIII, 6 (PL, LXX, 986). 
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of presence in the universe is not easy to explain.” Augustine expresses 
himself in like manner. Although God is most present (presentissime) 
to every being, He is present nevertheless secretissime™—a term that 
denotes in Augustine the inscrutable mysteriousness of an action or 
a state.’® Nothing is more mysterious than God, yet nothing is more 
present; while it is difficult to say where He is, it is more difficult to 
say where He is not.*® It suffices for the Bishop to state that God is 
present everywhere in a wonderful way which however is scarcely 
comprehensible by the minds of men. 

The reason of this hidden, obscure presence lies in the very spirit- 
uality of His essence, which is impervious to the perceptions of the 
human senses and remote from the cognitive processes of man.*! Al- 
though the spiritual nature of God is in some respects similar to that 
of the soul—and in this wise we gain our analogous knowledge of the 
divine nature—still it is unlike the soul in many other respects. By 
virtue of this particular spirituality God must be altogether in the 
whole universe and altogether in every part of the universe at the 
same time.* The divine presence, like the divine spirituality, involves 
immutability and indivisiblity. Moreover, since the divine essence is 
ineffable, we cannot express ourselves intelligibly about it unless we 
employ language indicative of time and place, even though God is 
not in place and is out of the range of time.* 


ANALOGIES 


The abstruseness of the subject on the one hand and the ingenuity 
and practical cast of the Bishop’s mind on the other led him to find 
helpful examples for illustrating the nature of the divine omnipresence. 


7 E.g., John Chrysostom, De incomprehensibili Dei natura, I, 3 (PG, XLVIII, 704). 

78 Confes., VI, 3, 4 (PL, XXXII, 721; ed. Skutella, 103); De quant. anim., I, 34, 77 
(PL, XXXII, 1077). 

% E.g., De dono persev., 13, 33 (PL, XLV, 1012). 

80 De quant. anim., I, 34, 77 (PL, XXXII, 1077): “Quo [creatore] nihil sit secretius, 
nihil praesentius; qui difficile invenitur ubi sit, difficilius ubi non sit.” 

81 De Gen. ad lit., V, 16, 34 (PL, XXXIV, 333; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 159). 

& Serm., CCLXXVII, 13, 13 (PL, XX XVIII, 1264-65). 

8 De Gen. ad lit., V, 16, 34 (PL, XXXIV, 333; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 159): “quamvis, in- 
quam, illa substantia ineffabilis sit, nec dici utcunque homini per hominem possit, nisi 
usurpatis quibusdam locorum ac temporum verbis, cum sit ante omnia tempora et ante 
omnes locos.” 
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Augustine likens the ubiquitous and total presence of the divine es- 
sence in the universe to the presence of immortality in the human body. 
Immortality is incorporeal and indivisible. It permeates altogether 
as one virtue the whole of the human body, which is itself corporeal 
and divisible. Thus, while some members of the body are larger than 
others, they are not on that account more immortal than others.™ 

And, again, he parallels it with health, which indivisibly permeates 
the body and its component parts. Thus, in an all-around healthy body 
a smaller member, e.g., a finger, has not less health than a bigger mem- 
ber, e.g., the hand.** He also compares the presence of God to wisdom 
in man, which is so present that it is not measured by the stature of 
its possessor. Or, if there are two equally wise men of whom one is of 
larger physical proportions, wisdom will not be greater on that ac- 
count in the one than it is in the smaller man.** 

Other abstract substantives—justice, truth, chastity—become for 
Augustine stock terms to illustrate, and proofs to demonstrate, the 
possibility of that presence which is proper to God. He makes use of 
these not only in more recondite and doctrinal treatises but also in 
instructions and sermons intended for the common people. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that these abstract concepts used to elucidate the 
nature of God’s presence are no obiter dicta, but are a well-considered 
part of his theology.*” 

These analogies are intended to render intelligible to the human 
mind the whole and indivisible presence of God and at the same time 
the universally diffusive character of that presence. “Far be it,” 
Augustine says, “that whatever the quality of a created being can do 
in a body, the substance of a creator cannot do in itself.’”’** By the use 
of such analogies, however, he does not intend to imply that God is 
such a quality; he expressly denies such an inference. ‘‘God is so dif- 
fused through creation that He is not a quality of the universe.’’* 

Augustine clearly distinguishes between quantity and quality of 
bodies and the respective modes of presence that they entail. A ma- 
terial substance, such as the body of man, has quantity and quality. 

% Ep., CLXXXVII, 4, 12 (PL, XXXII, 836; CSEL, LVII/4, 90-91). 

85 [bid. 86 Thid. 

* Serm., IV, 6, 7 (PL, XXXVIII, 36). 

® Ep., CLXXXVII, 4, 13 (PL, XXXIII, 837; CSEL, LVII/4, 91). 

*® Ep., CLXXXVII, 4, 14 (PL, XXXIU, 837; CSEL, LVII/4, 92). 
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Quantity is its bulk or extension; health and wisdom, which are in 
that same body, are a quality of it.°° There is no quantity in God; 
hence the mode of presence proper to quantitative bodies is alien to 
Him. Nor is He a quality of the universe; hence His mode of presence 
will be even unlike that of non-quantitative finite beings.” 

The Bishop of Hippo thus steers clear of any taint of pantheism. 
Notwithstanding the divine inbeing and pervasion of the universe, 
God is not one with it. He does not form a part of the being of creatures. 
Not even with regard to the spiritual soul of man can God be said to 
be a pars, although the soul is an imago of God. And yet the divine 
presence is so necessary as to be a condicio sine qua non of the existence 
of all creatures. Though He is immanent in all creatures, the simplicity, 
spirituality, and immutability of His nature require that He be tran- 
scendent to them. Speaking of the presence of the Holy Ghost in the 
chaotic mass described after the first act of creation in the opening 
lines of Genesis, the Bishop asserts that we must not imagine, as some 
do, the Holy Ghost therein described as animating by His very person 
the newly created mass.” 

We perceive the stages of Augustine’s ascent from the lowest material 
to the very highest immaterial.* From the macrocosm of sense and 
perception he reaches to the inward microcosm of thought and intel- 
ligence, and from there to the unchangeable spirit. It is an ascending 
movement from the material-and-changing to the spiritual-and-chang- 
ing, and from the spiritual-and-changing to the immaterial-and-un- 
changing.** St. Augustine’s Platonic mind shows a predilection for 
reaching God from the existence of abstract and immutable truths, 
which are divine in their own right and consequently indicative of 
their divine source.** But he also admits that God is knowable from 
creation, so that the mind ascends from the perfections of creatures 
to those of the Creator.” 

%” Ep, CLXXXVI, 4, 13 (PL, XXXII, 836; CSEL, LVII/4, 91): “corpus aliqua 
substantia, quantitas ejus est in magnitudine molis ejus, sanitas vero ejus non quantitas 
sed qualitas ejus est.” 

1 Fp., CLXXXVII, 4, 14 (PL, XXXIII, 837; CSEL, LVII/4, 92): “sic Deus per 
cuncta diffusus, ut non sit qualitas mundi.” 

% De div. quaest. ad Simpl., I, 1, 5 (PL, XL, 133). 

% De civ. Dei, VIII, 6 (PL, XLI, 231; ed. Dombart-Kalb, I, 329-31). 
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PRESENCE AND ACTIVITY 


In opposition to the predicament of quality, God is the personal 
and creative substance responsible for the existence of all beings. They 
exist not by necessity or emanation but because they have been called 
into existence by a free act of the divine will. The creating act alone, 
however, does not suffice to account for the universe. After it is cre- 
ated, God continues to sustain it in its existence. It is He, too, who 
causes order and stability; it is He who guides and rules it.® 

The Doctor correlates, associates, and even identifies the presence 
of God with the creative and conservative operations of God in the 
universe. “God fills the earth,” Augustine says, “not by the exigency 
of His nature, but by the presence of His power.’’®® As beings cannot 
commence to be without God’s creative act, so neither can they con- 
tinue to be without God’s power abiding in them and sustaining them. 
The omnipresent God of Augustine is therefore not only the omnipo- 
tent God who creates all things out of nothing but also the all-holding 





% In Io. Ev. tr., XX, 11 (PL, XXXV, 1562): “Transcende et corpus, et sape animum; 
transcende et animum, et sape Deum.” 

% A. C. Pegis, “In Defense of St. Augustine,” New Scholasticism, XVIII (1944), 99. 

% De trinit., IX, 7, 12; XII, 2, 2 (PL, XLII, 967, 999); cf. E. Gilson, God and Philosophy 
(New Haven, 1944), p. 57 ff. 

" Confes., X, 6, 8-10; XI, 4, 6 (PL, XXXII, 782 f., 811; ed. Skutella, 214-17, 267-69); 
Serm., CXLI, 2, 2 (PL, XXXVIII, 776); De Gen. ad lit., IV, 32, 49 (PL, XXXIV, 316; 
CSEL, XXVIII/1, 129-30); Enar. in Ps. XLI, 6-7 (PL, XXXIV, 467-68); Sermones 
(Mai) in Miscellanea Agostiniana (ed. G. Morin; Rome, 1930), I, 360: “Fuerunt ergo 
quidam, non sicut Moyses famulus Dei, non sicut prophetae multi ista intuentes et in- 
telligentes, adjuti Spiritu Dei; quem Spiritum fide hauserunt, faucibus pietatis biberunt, 
ore interioris hominis ructaverunt. Non ergo tales. Sed fuerunt alii dissimiles, qui per 
istam creaturam potuerunt pervenire ad intelligendum Creatorem, et dicere de his quae 
fecit Deus: Ecce quae fecit, gubernat et continet; ille ipse qui fecit, implet sua praesentia 
ista quae fecit.” Cf. M. Pontet, L’Exégése de s. Augustin prédicateur (Paris, 1945), pp. 
324-25. It is incorrect, therefore, to state that the unaided reason of man according to 
St. Augustine cannot ascend from a contemplation of the created universe to the Creator 
without His illumination. Such, for instance, is the assertion of Herschel Baker, The 
Dignity of Man (Cambridge, Mass., 1947), ch. XI, “Augustine and the Medieval View of 
Man,” p. 162. 

%®% Fp., CLXXXVII, 4, 14 (PL, XXXIII, 837; CSEL, LVII/4, 92): “Sic est Deus... 
substantia creatrix mundi sine labore regens et sine onere continens mundum.” 

*® De civ. Dei, VII, 30 (PL, XLI, 220; ed. Dombart-Kalb, I, 313): “implens coelum et 
terram praesente potentia, non indigente natura.” 
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God who preserves the things He has created.'° These are funda- 
mental principles underlying the doctrine of the relationship of the 
universe to God. Both creation and conservation show to what extent 
creatures are dependent in their being upon the omnipresent God. 

Augustine’s exegesis of the hexaemeron sheds light on the dynamic 
presence of God who was then fashioning the universe. Referring to 
the repose of God on the seventh day, he explains that God rested 
after the biblical days of creation in so far as He did not create any 
new genera of beings.'** God does not rest, however, from all activity, 
for He does not cease to operate in the things He has created.’ Nor 
does Augustine see in this ceaseless activity any contradiction to God’s 
immutability. God is always simultaneously at rest and at work.! 
Although the things He works upon are confined to place and subject 
to time, He is outside the category of time and place.’ 

God cannot recede from the work which He brought into existence. 
When the human builder constructs his edifice or the artisan finishes 
his product, they go away; they are no longer needed that their works 
may continue in existence. But if God were to turn away from the 
universe, it would turn to nothingness. If He were to abandon any of 
the numberless created beings constituting the universe, it would cease 
to be. 

Nor is God in the world as the craftsman, artisan, or architect, who 
are external to the work they are producing. They occupy a place dif- 
ferent from that occupied by the object on which they are working. 
It is characteristic of man to be present to the object on which he is 
working, without being present in it. God, on the contrary, works from 

100 De Gen. ad lit., VIII, 26, 48 (PL, XXXIV, 391; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 265); ibid., IV, 
12, 22 (PL, XXXIV, 304; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 108). 

101 De Gen. ad lit., IV, 12, 22 (PL, XXXIV, 304; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 108). 

102 De Gen. ad lit., V, 23, 46 (PL, XXXIV, 338; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 169); ibid., V, 4, 
10 (PL, XXXIV, 325; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 144). 

103 De Gen. ad lit., V, 23, 46 (PL, XXXIV, 338; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 169) : “simul requies- 
cens et operans.”’ 

104 De Gen. ad lit., VIII, 23, 44 (PL, XXXIV, 389; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 262): “ipsa apud 
seipsam et in seipsa sine ullo tempore ac loco, movet tamen per tempus et locum sibi sub- 
ditam creaturam ....” 

105 De Gen. ad lit., IV, 12, 22 (PL, XXXIV, 304; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 108); ibid., IV, 
12, 23 (PL, XXXIV, 305; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 109); ibid., V, 20, 40 (PL, XXXIV, 335; 
CSEL, XXVIII/1, 164). 
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within. In creating, He works intrinsically in the thing created; in 
conserving, His power is operative on the inside of the universe and is 
active within each part and parcel of it. His permeating presence is 
the cause of subsistence of all things, attaining their very nature from 
within; it also guides and rules all beings by a power internal to them. 
“By the power of His majesty He creates whatever He creates; by 
His presence He rules whatever He has created.”!°* 

It must be noted that the creative act and the conservative opera- 
tions are inseparably bound up, for Augustine, with the divine omni- 
presence. This is likewise true of all other divine operations which be- 
long to the world’s administration. The Bishop does not conceive of 
God as present and therefore as acting, but as active and therefore 
present. ‘These things the one true God works and performs as God, 
that is, as being everywhere present.’’” And elsewhere: “Behold, 
what He created He governs and contains; He Himself who created 
fills by His presence those things that He created.”! 

Augustine, therefore, does not conceive the presence of God in the 
form of an inactive abiding or an inert permeation of all being, but in 
terms of power and action. “He is everywhere present, not by spaces 
of places, but by the power of His majesty.”°® Before Augustine, both 
Greek and Latin Fathers presented God in His dynamic presence. In 
fact, it is difficult, if not impossible, to find passages in the early Fathers 
which expressly denote the presence of the divine substance. In virtue 
of their doctrine that God is simple it follows that nature and action 
are not separable in God, and hence the divine substance is present 
where the divine action is exerted. But what was explicitly taught was 
the presence of the divine action and not of the divine substance. By 
laying stress on the dynamic presence the danger of identifying God 
with the universe was made more remote. 

In this matter the Bishop of Hippo had not only a guide in tradition 
but also an incentive from the religious philosophy of Plotinus, who 

106 Jy Jo. Ev. tr., Il, 10 (PL, XXXV, 1393). 

107 De civ. Dei, VII, 30 (PL, XLI, 220; ed. Dombart-Kalb, I, 313): ““Haec enim fecit 
et agit unus et verus Deus, id est ubique totus.” 


108 Sermones (Mai) in Miscellanea A gostiniana (ed. G. Morin; Rome, 1930), I, 360. 
109 De serm. Dom. in monte, II, 5, 18 (PL, XXXIV, 1277). 
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considers the presence and immensity of God preeminently in the form 
of power and action. 


The “One,” however, is found neither in other things, nor in the divisible, nor is 
it indivisible in the sense in which the smallest possible remainder is indivisible. 
It is the greatest of all things, not in extension, but in power, and hence space and 
extension have nothing to do with its power. The real existence which comes 
next to it in rank is also indivisible and undivided in a dynamic, not spatial, sense. 
We are to understand, too, that it is infinite, not by virtue of being immeasurable 
in extension or number, but because its power cannot be comprehended or cir- 
cumscribed." 


The doctrine that God is present in the universe is expressed by a 
twofold series of assertions. First, God is said to be in the universe or 
to pervade all things. The various ways in which this is expressed may 
be epitomized by “God in them.” Secondly, the entire universe with 
its individual parts is said to be in God: “they in God.” Both classes 
of expression indicate the relation of the universe to God. The doctrine 
of omnipresence is commonly expressed nowadays in the first manner, 
viz., that God is in all things. The second manner, viz., that all things 
are in God, was transformed during the Scholastic period into a dif- 
ferent sense. “All things are in God” means that they have their ex- 
emplary ideas in the divine essence. 

Scripture countenances the statement that all things are in God.™ 
It occurs in the Latin Fathers: thus Ambrose" and Jerome use it," 
although they do not make the effort that Augustine does to explain 
its usage. Plotinian philosophy supports it'* and Augustine expresses 
his preference for it."* It occurs after Augustine’s time; thus St. 
Bernard states trenchantly: “All things are in Him, so is He in all 
things.”’"* This mode of expression became common to pantheists.” 

10 Enneads, VI, 9 (ed. Volkmann, II, 515); tr. by B. A. G. Fuller, in C. M. Bakewell, 
Source Book in Ancient Philosophy (New York, 1907), p. 368. 

1 Rom. 11:36; Acts 17:28; Col. 1:16. 

Ut De fide, I, 16, 106 (PL, XVI, 553; ed. Ballerini, IV, 597). 

13 Ty Isaiam, XVIII (PL, XXIV, 653). 

u4 Enneads, IV, 3, 9 (ed. Volkmann, II, 21): “It [the world] lies in the soul which 
sustains it.” 

NS De div. quaest. LXX XIII, 20 (PL, XL, 15); De Gen. ad lit., IV, 18, 32 (PL, XXXIV, 
308; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 115). 

U6 De consid., V, 6 (PL, CLXXXII, 769). 

47 Cf. J. Radford Thompson, A Dictionary of Philosophy (London, 1887), p. 282 f. 
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Malebranche, in self-defense against pantheistic accusations, main- 
tains that, according to the teaching of Spinoza, God is in the universe 
(and hence the doctrine is pantheistic), but according to his own teach- 
ing the universe is in God (and hence he himself evades pantheism)."* 

Augustine warns us that man and the universe are not in God as a 
part of His substance."* They are in Him because in order to subsist 
they must be supported by Him, and in order to fulfill the purposes 
of their existence they must be guided by Him to their respective 
ends.° He is the sole uncaused reality and every other caused reality 
must be dependent upon His sustaining power. And yet He is so per- 
fect in His being as to be transcendent to His creature. “He is. . . by 
His immutable and transcendent power interior to every being, be- 
cause all things are in Him, and exterior to every being, because He 
is above all things.”"*! This inbeing in God Augustine terms a place 
(locus), thus considering the divine essence as a container in the man- 
ner of space. He excuses himself, however, for using such metaphorical 
language.!” 


PRESENCE AND DIVINE SUBSTANCE 


Although Augustine does not speak explicitly of the presence of the 
divine substance in the universe, the doctrine is implicitly contained 
in his theology. What is his teaching on the nature of God? What rela- 
tion exists between the divine will and its act, between the divine es- 
sence and will? His doctrine in these fundamentals relating to the 
divine nature will necessarily have a bearing on the nature of omni- 
presence. 

The divine power or act is rooted in the divine will. It is the divine 
will which creates; it is the divine will which preserves created beings 
in existence. There is, however, an essential difference between God 
and man in regard to the relationship which exists between the act 
and the will. In man an act and the will which elicits it are not only 
distinct but also separate; in God will and power, will and act, are 


u8 Cf. A. Ferland, De Deo uno (Montreal, 1943), p. 194. 

19 De Gen. ad lit., IV, 12, 23 (PL, XXXIV, 305; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 109). 
120 De Gen. ad lit., II, 6, 12 (PL, XXXIV, 268; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 41). 

121 De Gen. ad lit., VIII, 26, 48 (PL, XXXIV, 391; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 265). 
12 De Gen. ad lit., IV, 18, 34 (PL, XXXIV, 309; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 117). 
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identically the same. More than that, they are identical with God’s 
very essence: they are God Himself. ‘““The will and power of God is 
God Himself.” 

This identification is true not only of the will and its act but also 
of all divine attributes. For Him who is Life it is not one thing to be 
and another to live, but it is one and the same thing to be and to live. 
Again, for Him who is the subsisting Intellect, to live and to know are 
not diverse acts, but to know is to live, and to live is to be. Thus, too, 
God is great, yet not by any participated greatness as man is, but by 
that greatness which is His own essence. In other words, God is His 
own greatness, just as He “‘can be said to be His own divinity.””* God 
does not participate in the perfections ascribed to Him; He simply is 
that perfection which is predicated of Him.’® 

Underlying these statements is the fundamental doctrine that God 
is a simple substance or nature, i.e., devoid of any composition. Au- 
gustine expresses the concept of non-complexity trenchantly and pro- 
foundly when he says that God is simple because being and having are 
not two different things in God as they are in man, but one and the 
same thing. God is what He has. “He is said to be multiple, because 
there are many perfections which He has; He is said to be simple, how- 
ever, because He is not anything else than what He has.’’6 

The ultimate reason for identifying the divine attributes with the 
divine essence is to be sought in the utmost perfection of the divine 
being. The cause of the existence of created beings lies outside them, 
but God’s being with all its perfections is absolutely independent of 
any external cause. God is in semetipso: He has the source and cause 
of His existence in and by Himself.’ He alone is an eternal, immutable, 
self-subsisting, and hence all-present substance.” All other existences 
are created and draw their being from Him as a source and cause.’ 

3 Confes., VII, 4, 6 (PL, XXXII, 735-36; ed. Skutella, 129): “voluntas enim et po- 
tentia Dei, Deus ipse est.” 

4 De trinit., V, 10, 11 (PL, XLII, 918). 

185 De civ. Dei, XI, 10, 1 (PL, XLI, 325; ed. Dombart-Kalb, I, 475). 

26 Fp., CLXIX, 2, 7 (PL, XXXII, 745; CSEL, XLIV/3, 617); De civ. Dei, XI, 10, 1 
(PL, XLI, 325; ed. Dombart-Kalb, I, 475): “hoc est quod habet.” 

1” Im To. Ev. r., XIX, 11-13 (PL, XXXV, 1548-50). 

1% I Io. Ev. tr., 1, 8 (PL, XXXV, 1383). 

19 De civ. Dei, XI, 15 (PL, XLI, 331; ed. Dombart-Kalb, I, 483); XII, 5 (PL, XLI, 
353; ed. Dombart-Kalb, I, 518). 
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Having being originally (primitus) as a source-being, He alone has 
being in the true and highest sense.*° “God,” says the Bishop tren- 
chantly, “‘swmme est.’”™ 

Thus, of God it can simply be said that He is: nothing else need be 
said. In predicating “‘is” of creatures some attribute must be added: 
we say that they are this or that, such or not such. In fact, we are so 
accustomed to adding an attribute after the verb “is” because it is 
predicated so frequently of created beings that when we use it of God 
there is a tendency to say not only that “He is” but “what He is.” 
Augustine, with his deep insight into divine things, makes the unac- 
customed statement that God is “‘is.”” Thus he remarks that God is 
“the is,” as “the good is the good of all goodness.’’** Elsewhere, when 
speaking of the manner in which we know the good, Augustine states 
that whatsoever in any degree is, is good. The reason which he gives 
is that it comes from Him who not merely is in some degree, but is 
“the is,’’%4 


130 De Gen. ad lit., V, 16, 34 (PL, XXXIV, 333; CSEL, XXVIII/1, 159). 

181 De civ. Dei, XII, 5 (PL, XLI, 353; ed. Dombart-Kalb, I, 518); Contra Secund. Manich., 
10 (PL, XLII, 586; CSEL, XXV/2, 919). 

182 Cf. E. Gilson, Philosophie et Incarnation selon saint Augustin (Montreal, 1947), pp. 
26-27. 

13 Enar. in Ps. CXXXIV, 4 (PL, XXXVII, 1741): “Est enim est, sicut bonorum 
bonum est.” Cf. F. J. von Rinklen, “Deus bonum omnis boni: Augustinus und modernes 
Wertdenken,” in Aurelius Augustinus (Cologne, 1930), p. 216 ff. 

134 Confes., XIII, 31, 46 (ed. Skutella, 367): “ab illo enim est, qui non alio modo est, 
sed est est.” The text in this passage is the one adopted by Skutella. It is also accepted 
by E. Gilson in his Philosophie et Incarnation selon saint Augustin, p. 27. Gilson thus 
abandons, as less accurate, the text which he accepted in his previous work, L’Esprit de 
la philosophie médiévale (2nd ed.; Paris, 1944) where we read on p. 53: “ab illo enim est, 
qui non aliquo modo est, sed est, est.”” The text accepted by de Labriolle varies somewhat 
from the one already quoted when it states that same reason in these terms: because it is 
from Him, who is not merely in some degree, but what He is, is: ‘‘Ab illo enim est, qui non 
aliquo modo est, sed quod est, est” (ed. de Labriolle [Paris, 1926], II, 404). However, de 
Labriolle deviates from this text in the text of his own translation of the Confessions: 
“puisqu’il procéde de Celui qui n’existe pas d’une fagon quelconque, mais qui est absolu- 
ment.” Many of our English translations of the Confessions adopt the same text as de 
Labriolle; cf., e.g., Basic Writings of St. Augustine, ed. by W. J. Oates (New York, 1948), 
I, 243: “Because it is from Him who is not in any degree, but He Is that He Is.” Cf. also 
Confessions, tr. by E. B. Pusey (London, 1945), p. 344: “For from Him it is, who Himself 
is not in degree, but what He Is, Is.” 
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DIVINE PRESENCE AND SPIRITUALITY 


The writings of Augustine purpose not only to enlighten the intellect 
but also to move the will. The aim of his philosophy, wisdom, and the- 
ology is the attainment of the highest Good, to which man must con- 
form and assimilate himself already in this life in order to contemplate 
it in eternity. When he stimulates the will and appeals to the emotions, 
the Bishop does not neglect to expound and define the doctrine in which 
ethics and morality, religion and charity, are rooted. There is a blend 
of dogma and morality: his works afford much light for the understand- 
ing and much warmth for the heart. Augustine evidences, more per- 
haps than any other Father, the inseparability of theology and moral- 
ity, of belief and practice, of dogma and living, in Christian religion. 

This is true likewise of the doctrine under consideration. While he 
studies and expounds the doctrine of the all-present God, the practical 
application of it to the life of man is ever obvious. Moreover, his teach- 
ing on the presence of God is but a particular phase of his entire doc- 
trine on God. The impressive portrayal of an all-present God is a 
sequel to his vivid concept of an all-perfect God. God is in heaven and 
in hell, in the sea, in the skies, in the sun, the moon, and the stars. He 
is in every place in His entirety—totus ubique. 

God is near, ever-present, within us and around us. We cannot move 
ourselves out of the sphere of His presence. We cannot flee from Him 
who is within our very selves. He pervades every being as light shines 
through a translucent object. In fact, He is more present to us that we 
are to ourselves. We cannot rid ourselves of His power and influence. 
His presence is not otiose but operative. Through it He sustains our 
being and every being; without it nothing would be able to subsist: 
sine quo nemo potest esse.’ 

These are some of the thoughts that recur in the voluminous writings 
of the Bishop of Hippo in connection with his doctrine on the presence 
of God. In it he found a formidable weapon against the sinner. Sinners 
forsake their Creator but He does not forsake them. They are ignorant 
that God is everywhere, whom no place encompasses. He alone is near 
even to those who try to remove themselves from Him.™* But it is 


135 De quant. anim., I, 34, 77 (PL, XXXII, 1077). 
136 Confes., V, 2, 2 (PL, XXXII, 707; ed. Skutella, 77). 
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impossible for the enemies of God to abscond from the terrible Judge. 
In this the all-present Judge differs from human judges, because they 
preside in a particular place and pass their sentence upon a transgres- 
sor who is himself usually before them. 


God is the judge of your iniquities. If He is God, He is everywhere present. 
Whither will thou betake thyself from the eyes of God, that thou mayest speak in 
some part where He does not hear? If God judges from the east, go to the west, 
and say whatever you wish against God; if He judges from the west, go to the 
east, and speak there; if from the wilderness or mountains, go into the midst of 
people, where thou wilt murmur to thyself. He judges from no place who is every- 
where hidden, everywhere public; whom no one can know as He is, and whom no 
one is permitted to ignore.” 


A keen feeling and a deep consciousness of the ever-present God is 
part and parcel of his own personal religion. Anyone who reads his 
Confessions must become aware of Augustine’s sensitiveness to the 
divine presence working in his own soul." These are not exclusively 
allusions to that presence which he terms the presence of inhabitation, 
and which he usually associates with the person of the Holy Ghost. 
Nor is it only that presence and activity which is bound up with the 
inspiration and workings of divine grace. Augustine refers frequently 
to that divine presence which is common to all beings, animate and 
inanimate, to all men, sinners and the just. When, forgetting himself 
as it were, he seeks and calls upon God to come to him, then upon 
second thought he rebukes himself and apologizes for trying to draw 
God to himself from elsewhere as if He were not already there." 
“Thou wert more inward to me than my most inward part, and higher 
than my highest.’’“° 

One also feels Augustine’s overpowering conviction of the physical 
need of God and of His pervasive presence and action. “If I shall not 
remain in Him, nor will I be able to remain in myself.’ In corrobora- 
tion of this assertion Augustine adduces a passage referring to wisdom 
and found in the Book of Wisdom, but applies it directly to God: 

1s Enar. in Ps, LXXIV, 9 (PL, XXXVI, 952). 

138 Cf. F. Cayré, Dieu présent dans la vie de l’esprit (Bruges, 1951), p. 195 f. 

1% Confes., I, ch. 2 and 3 (PL, XXXII, 661-63; ed. Skutella, 2-3). 


“0 Confes., III, 6, 11 (PL, XXXII, 688; ed. Skutella, 45). 
1 Confes., VII, 11, 17 (PL, XXXII, 742; ed. Skutella, 141-42). 
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“lla autem in se manens innovat omnia.” No finite and contingent 
being can exist unless God, the absolute and necessary Being, is the 
cause of its origin and the preserver of its existence. This He does by 
his active and pervasive presence. ‘He made these (souls), nor is He 
far off. For He did not make them, and so depart, but they are of Him 
and in Him.” 


Too late loved I Thee, O Thou Beauty of ancient days, yet ever new! too late 
I loved Thee! And behold, Thou wert within, and I abroad, and there I searched 
for Thee; deformed I, plunging amid those fair forms, which Thou hast made. 
Thou wert with me, but I was not with Thee, which unless they were in Thee were 
not at all.“ 


An all-present, living, and active God is a tremendous reality per- 
meating the depths of Augustine’s soul. Indeed, God is so real to him 
that at times he seems to pierce the veil which separates the finite from 
the infinite and almost to grasp the God whose throne is inaccessible 
to the mind of mortal man.™ It is in this sense that Paulinus writes 
in a letter to Augustine: ‘“‘I have asked you who sees as it were through 
God.’!45 


M2 Confes., IV, 12, 18 (PL, XXXII, 701; ed. Skutella, 67); tr. by E. B. Pusey (London, 
1945), p. 62. 

43 Confes., X, 27, 38 (PL, XXXII, 795; ed. Skutella, 237); tr. op. cit., p. 227. 

14H. Pope, St. Augustine of Hippo (Westminster, Md., 1949), pp. 251-52: “We can 
see how he [Augustine] had penetrated into the mysteries of the Godhead, has become 
almost ‘comprehensor,’ and not simply ‘viator.’” Also E. Cuthbert Butler, Western 
Mysticism (New York, 1924), p. 24: “Augustine is for me the Prince of Mystics, uniting 
in himself, in a manner I do not find in any other, the two elements of mystical experience, 
viz., the most penetrating intellectual vision into things divine, and a love of God that 
was a consuming passion. He shines as a sun in the firmament, shedding forth at once light 
and heat in the lustre of his intellect and the warmth of his religious emotion.” 

M5 Fp., CXXI, 111, 14 (PL, XXXII, 468; CSEL, XXXIV/2, 736): “Te, qui vides 
quasi per Deum, interrogavi.” Some mss. have “qui vides quasi Deum.” 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
ST. IRENAEUS AND THE ROMAN PRIMACY 


Perhaps the most used and most important passage in Irenaeus is the 
locus on the importance of the Roman Church as a criterion of apostolic 
tradition. And perhaps no other text of this great apologist has received 
such varied interpretations. Almost all the variations appeared after Luther’s 
rebellion from the Roman Church and his consequent rejection of the 
Roman primacy. Especially within the last century has much been written 
on this classic text. Even within the last few years new opinions have been 
advanced on some parts of the passage. It seems timely, therefore, to make 
a complete study of the passage and to evaluate all the arguments anew. 
For convenient reference and further study a list of pertinent works follows 
(some unfortunately not available to the present writer). 


I 


Apam, K., “Neue Untersuchungen iiber die Urspriinge der kirchlichen 
Primatslehre,” Theologische Quartalschrift, CTX (1928), 196-97. 

p’Atés, A., S.J., “Ecclesia principalis,” Recherches de science religieuse, XI 
(1921), 374-80. 

ALTANER, B., Patrologie (Freiburg im B., 1938), pp. 80-81. The new edition 
(Freiburg, 1950, pp. 113-15) reproduces the old on this point. 

Anonymous, “‘Gnosticism and the Rule of Faith in Saint Irenaeus,”’ Dublin 
Review, XXIV, new series (1875), 56-113; esp. 102-09. 

ANONYMOUS, “II testimonio di s. Ireneo sulla Chiesa romana e sull’ autorita 
del romano pontefice,” Civilta Cattolica, LIX (1908), tom. 2, 291-306; 
tom. 3, 33-47. 

Anonymous, “Das Zeugniss des Irenius fiir den Primat und die normge- 
bende Lehrautoritat der rémischen Kirche,” Historisch-politische Blatter 
fiir das katholische Deutschland, LXXTIII (1874), 253-66; 333-60. 

Coxe, A. C. (Ep.), Ante-Nicene Fathers (Buffalo, 1886), I, 415 and foot- 
note; 460 f. 

BALLERINI, P., De vi et ratione primatus Romani Pontificis (Turin, 1822), 
pp. 136-44. 

BARDENHEWER, O., Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur (Freiburg im B., 
1913), I, 424 f. 

Barpy, G., La théologie de l’Eglise de saint Clément de Rome @ saint Irénée 
(Unam sanctam, XIII; Paris, 1945), pp. 206-08. 

BatirFoL, P., Primitive Catholicism (translated from 5th French edition by 
Henri L. Brianceau; New York, 1911), pp. 207-10. 
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BEAVEN, J. A., An Account of the Life and Writings of Saint Irenaeus (Lon- 
don, 1841), pp. 63-68. 

Béumer, H., “Zu dem Zeugnisse des Ireniius von dem Ansehen der ré- 
mischen Kirche,” Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, VII 
(1906), 193-201. 

Boéurincer, F., Die Kirche Christi und ihre Zeugen oder die Kirchenge- 
schichte in Biographien (2nd edition; Stuttgart, 1873), II, 421-22. 
Bonwetscu, G. N., Die Theologie des hi. Irendéus (Giitersloh, 1925), pp. 

120-23. 

CHAPMAN, J., “Le témoignage de saint Irénée en faveur de la primauté 
romaine,” Revue bénédictine, XII (1895), 49-64. 

Cozza-Luz1, J., S. Ireneo: Studi sull’autorita del romano pontefice (Rome, 
1870). 

D6LLINGER, J. J., Briefe und Erklirungen iiber die vatikanischen Dekrete: 
1869-1887 (Munich, 1890), pp. 12-14. 

Déruoit, M., “Kleinere Mitteilungen,” Theologische Revue, VIII (1909), 
94 f. 

————, “Nochmals Ireniius, III, 3, 2,” ibid., IX (1910), 255 f. 

Doyte, A. D., S.J., “St. Irenaeus on the Pope and the Early Heretics,” 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LIV (1939), 298-306. 

Dusiancny, E., “Infallibilité du pape,” Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 
VII/2, 1655-60. 

Durourcg, A., Saint Irénée (Collection Les Saints; Paris, 1904), p. 116 f. 

DucuEsNnE, L., Autonomies ecclésiastiques. Eglises séparées (2nd edition, 
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I 
THE TEXT 


The original Greek of this passage (Adversus haereses, III, 3, 2) is not 
extant. We are dependent solely on the ancient Latin version, which reads: 


Ad hanc enim Ecclesiam, 
propter potentiorem principalitatem, 
necesse est omnem convenire eccles.am, 
hoc est, eos qui sunt undique fideles, 
in qua semper ab his qui sunt undique 
conservata est ea quae est ab Apostolis traditio.! 


To get a firsthand view of this passage in its context, we give here the 
pertinent parts of chapter 3, nn. 1-3, italicizing the passage under consid- 
eration. 


1. All, therefore, who wish to see the Truth, can view in every Church the 
tradition of the Apostles which has been manifested in the whole world. Besides, 
we are able to list the bishops who were appointed in the Churches by the Apostles, 
and their lines of successors even to ourselves. These neither taught nor knew of 
anything like what the heretics rave about... . 

2. Since, however, in a volume of this kind it would be very long to count up 
the lines of succession of all the Churches, we point out the tradition, received 
from the Apostles, as well as the faith preached to men, which. has come down even 
to us through the lines of succession of the bishops, namely, that of the chief and 


1 The text of this passage can be found in Harvey’s edition, II, 8-12, and in Migne, 
PG, VII, 849. Hereafter I shall refer to the Adversus haereses by the book, chapter, and 
paragraph divisions of Migne. The reference can then easily be traced in Harvey. For 
works in the bibliography author and page will be given. 

The following unavailable items were omitted from the bibliography for lack of infor- 
mation, but are referred to in the text: Gutberlet, in Katholik, XLI (1910), 237-38; 
Mannucci, in Rivista storico-critica delle scienze theologiche, IV (1908), 613. 
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most ancient Church, known to all, which was founded and built up at Rome by 
the two most glorious Apostles, Peter and Paul. In this way we put to confusion 
all those who in any way whatever, either because of an evil self-complacency, or 
of vainglory, or of blindness and evil-mindedness, gather in unauthorized assem- 
blies. The reason is this: with this Church it is necessary that every Church, that is, 
the faithful who are everywhere, should be in agreement, because of her greater sov- 
ereignty; in which the apostolic tradition has always been safeguarded by those who 
are everywhere. 

3. The blessed Apostles, therefore, having founded and built up the Church, 
handed over to Linus the bishopric for administrating the Church. ... And this 
is the fullest proof that there is one and the same life-giving faith, which has 
been safeguarded in the Church from the Apostles till now and has been handed 
down in truth. 


We shall discuss the reading in the course of the article. Nearly every 
phrase, and every word, in this passage has received varied interpretations. 
Since, therefore, so many combinations are possible, it is difficult to group 
the authors according to definite opinions in respect to the whole passage. 
One could, however, make two main groups: the one granting the Roman 
Church a primacy of moral power, of sovereignty, the other denying her 
this and granting her a primacy of honor only. The opinions on all the 
other phrases and words somehow converge on these two interpretations. 
It seemed more advisable, however, to treat the whole matter by studying 
each word or group of words separately, but not necessarily in the order in 
which they occur in the passage. 

Interpreters have at times picked one word or expression of this text as 
the key to the interpretation: some have taken principalilas, some con- 
venire, some potentiorem. As we proceed it should become evident that 
polentiorem is fatal to many an interpretation that has been advanced. It 
is, I believe, the key word for the interpretation, though, of course, princi- 
palitas is the most important word. 


THE CONNECTIVE ENIM : THE CONTEXT 


From the quotation given above of chapter 3, nn. 1-3 it should be evident 
that the general meaning of this section is certain as well as clear. The 
Saint is telling his readers that the truth, the apostolic tradition, exists, as 
a matter of fact, in the apostolic Churches. Which Churches are apostolic 
can be ascertained by tracing their episcopal lines back to the Apostles. 
Given the apostolic succession of bishops, the apostolic tradition is also 
given, because the tradition of the episcopacy is the tradition of the teach- 
ing office; the succession of the bishops is the succession of the apostolic 
teachers. 
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The Bishop of Lyons insists that there are two ways in which one may 
know the apostolic tradition of the Truth. The first way—a general and 
rather complicated one—is to trace the lines of succession of all the bishops 
of all the Churches and then to see what all the Churches teach in unison 
(n. 1). The second, and much simpler, way is to trace the line of succession 
of the bishops of the Roman Church alone and see what it teaches. Irenaeus 
asserts categorically that this Roman episcopacy and tradition and faith 
suffices by itself to confound all heretics and schismatics. Then, in our 
famous passage, he gives the reason for this self-sufficiency of the Roman 
Church as a criterion of the apostolic tradition. The connective particle 
enim clearly and certainly links this sentence with the preceding and indi- 
cates that this is a reason for the preceding, namely, for the statement 
that the Roman Church suffices by itself for confounding all errors and 
knowing the apostolic tradition. 

His argument has, in summary, these three elements. (1) Every Church, 
that is, all the faithful everywhere, must agree with the Roman Church. 
(2) The reason for this necessity of agreement is that the Roman Church 
possesses a greater sovereignty, i.e., power of teaching authentically and 
authoritatively. (3) Moreover, as a matter of fact, every Church, all the 
faithful everywhere, who have in the past preserved the apostolic tradition 
have done so through the instrumentality of the Roman Church. 

After giving this reason he proceeds to give the line of succession of the 
bishops of Rome from the Apostles Peter and Paul down to his own day. 
He also includes one instance where a particular Church, that of Corinth, 
preserved the apostolic tradition through the intervention of the Roman 
Church. 

This whole context is most necessary for a correct interpretation of our 
passage. We must keep it in mind constantly. If St. Irenaeus is logical— 
and we may ‘not assume that he is not—, then this sentence about the 
potentior principalitas of the Roman Church may not contradict his previous 
statement that the Roman Church by herself suffices for knowing the 
apostolic tradition. In fact, this sentence must confirm that statement, 
because it is added as a reason for it. O’Boyle rightly insists on using the 
scope of this passage as a test for the correct interpretation (p. 415). 

I should like to insist here that Irenaeus clearly means to state that the 
Roman Church is infallible by herself, because to find the truth it suffices 
that one consult her tradition. That statement would be meaningless if the 
Roman Church could ever err or were dependent in any way on the other 
Churches for the genuine apostolic tradition. Just as clearly does he assert 
that the other Churches taken singly are not infallible. Only when all are 
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taken together can one find the truth. If the opinion of Harnack were true 
that all the others taken singly are infallible and that the Roman Church 
is merely prima inter pares, then it would be just as simple to consult any 
of them as it is to consult the Roman Church. But then there would have 
been no purpose in Irenaeus’ saying that it would take too long to trace 
the episcopal lines of all the other Churches, for there would be no need of 
ever consulting more than one apostolic Church. The Roman Church, then, 
is not just a sample of how one can find the apostolic teaching. She is in- 
fallible by herself, whereas the others are infallible only when taken col- 
lectively, including the Roman Church. It must be stressed that all this is 
in the context antecedent to the ad hanc passage, and is true independently 
of the reason given in this passage. 


AD HANC... ECCLESIAM 


“This Church” to which all the other Churches and faithful must some- 
how come is none other than the Roman Church, which is here the Roman 
bishopric, because Irenaeus is speaking of tracing the episcopal lines of 
succession. There can be no doubt that hanc refers to the Church of Rome. 
The sequence of thought in what precedes and follows demands this. It 
cannot be the Catholic Church at large, nor anyone of the other apostolic 
Churches, much less the imperial city. 

Some few have tried to hold that hanc ecclesiam is the Roman Church 
inasmuch as it exists all over the world, i.e., the Catholic Roman Church. 
This interpretation, however, is certainly excluded because omnem ecclesiam 
in the next phrase, which is in contrast to ad hanc, is the Roman Catholic 
Church at large. Moreover, the Catholic Church, in this interpretation, 
would be the same as all the Churches mentioned under the long way of 
finding the truth (n. 1); but Irenaeus’ argument is in support not of the 
longer but of the shorter way of finding the truth. “This Church” is the 
one in which Linus is bishop. Paragraph 3 confirms this beyond denial. 
The Saint is there illustrating what he has said about the potentior princi- 
palitas, and he speaks about Pope Clement’s letter to the Corinthians as 
the letter of the Church at Rome. It is, then, this same Church at Rome 
which is meant by hanc. Much less can hanc point out any other of the 
apostolic Churches as if all were equally infallible, as Beaven (p. 67) asserts. 
Besides, polentior, as implying a greater principalitas in one of the Churches, 
certainly excludes such an interpretation. 

It is the Church at Rome and not the city of Rome that is meant. This 
seems rather evident, yet authors have been quoted as holding that Irenaeus 
refers to the imperial city. For instance, Feuardentius says a certain Smidel- 
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mus held this.? But all upholders of this view whom I have been able directly 
or indirectly to consult, actually hold that the potentior principalitas is said 
of the imperial city, but that on this account people must come to the 
Roman Church as well. At most, then, for them the idea of coming to the 
city would be implicit. (Thus Grabe, Neander, Langen, Knox; this view 
we shall refute later.) Hanc ecclesiam is, therefore, beyond doubt the Church 
at Rome, the bishopric of Rome. 


OMNEM ECCLESIAM 


The adjective omnem could, independently of this passage, mean “every” 
or “entire”; that is, “every Church” taken individually, distributively, 
which would be the same as “all the Churches” (cf. omnium ecclesiarum 
in n. 2); or “the entire Church,” taken collectively. The only one I have 
found holding that it is, in context, the ‘whole’ Church is Keble (p. 206). 
In this passage, however, the meaning is certainly distributive, ‘every 
Church,” because this “every Church” is contrasted with the Roman 
Church, which is itself part of the “entire” Church. In n. 1 the same expres- 
sion evidently means “every Church,” because there it is a question of 
looking up the lists of the bishops in “every Church,” not in the “entire 
Church,” in contrast to looking up the list of the Roman Church in n. 2. 
This is confirmed by the plural in ecclesiis (n. 2) and ab ecclesiis (n. 3). 
Elsewhere when the meaning is “entire,” the translator uses /ofa or uni- 
versa (cf. I, 10, 3). In III, 12, 5 he contrasts these two meanings nicely: it 
is the /ota ecclesia that is gathered at Jerusalem; but omnis ecclesia has its 
origin from the Mother Church at Jerusalem. 

All these other Churches which must agree with the Roman Church are 
not merely the apostolic Churches, the Churches where some Apostle had 
his bishopric, but all episcopal Churches, which are all directly or indirectly 
traceable to some Apostle. Nor does Irenaeus by any means limit “every 
Church” to the Western section of the entire Church (cf. Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, p. 461; Gieseler, p. 150, note 10; Keble, p. 206). There does not 
seem to be even the slightest probability for this view. Irenaeus who came 
from Asia Minor and constantly speaks of the traditions there, who shortly 
afterwards writes about the Churches in Smyrna and at Ephesus, is not 
limiting “every Church” to the West. His own personal experience would 
not allow such a limitation. Again, Pope Victor wished to force the Asiatics 
to observe the Roman custom on the Pasch. Irenaeus acknowledged his 
authority to do so; but he pleaded with him to allow the Asiatics to follow 
their own custom. 


? Feuardentius, PG, VII, 1608. 
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HOC EST, EOS QUI SUNT UNDIQUE FIDELES 


The reading of this phrase is certain, although, through the fault of a 
scribe, eos was omitted in the Arundel codex. Hoc est, too, belongs to the 
original of Irenaeus, and is not merely an interpolation introducing the 
Latin translator’s explanation of omnis ecclesia. Irenaeus himself gave that 
explanation. The Latin translator did add his own explanation in a number 
of places, but introduced it, not with hoc est, but with id est. Irenaeus 
introduced his own explanations with rovréorw, which was always trans- 
lated by hoc est.’ 

The Saint wishes to say that by “Church” he does not mean merely the 
heads of these Churches but all the faithful, all the believers in Christ, 
wherever they may be. This warning, he feels, is necessary since he has 
been speaking of the episcopal lines. He conveys this same idea in other 
passages: “Quae est in quoque loco Ecclesia universa” (II, 31, 2); ‘eam 
quae in unoquoque loco est Ecclesiam”’ (IV, 33, 8); ‘Ecclesia in omni loco” 
(IV, 33, 9). He is speaking of the Catholic Church that exists in various 
localities all over the world, and of all the faithful in those Churches. In a 
recent study Fr. Galtier, an expert on St. Irenaeus, shows that this ex- 
pression has not a merely geographic meaning, “the faithful who are every- 
where,” but essentially a dogmatic meaning, “those who belong to the 
Church that is everywhere”; “the Catholics,” as opposed to the separatists, 
mentioned shortly before, who gather illegitimately.‘ And so even the 
faithful at Rome would belong to the “qui sunt undique.” 

Undique is practically synonymous with ubigue. Contrary to Puller (p. 
35), it was not chosen because convenire means “to resort” to Rome from 
all other Churches, from all sides. Much less does it mean merely those 
faithful who lived close to, on all sides of, Rome. This opinion was ably 
refuted by Murray (p. 261 f.). Straub, however, correctly notes (p. 371) 
that Irenaeus uses undique because he loves the idea that all are called to- 
gether in the one Church (cf. IV, 8, 1; 14, 1; 20, 12; 21, 3; 33, 1; 36, 5, 6, 8; 
V, 33, 4). I should like to add that this fits in well with convenire: they are 
everywhere but they are also “from everywhere” in the sense that they 
must agree with, resort mentally to, the Roman Church. Ubique, which 
Irenaeus uses in V, 20, 1, expresses the catholicity of the Church, but 
undique seems to express also the unity of the Church. Undigque has the 
fundamental connotation of centripetal action. 

In III, 11, 8 and I, 16, 2, where the Greek is extant, Irenaeus 
has wavraxéev, which the Latin translator rendered by undique. In III, 


* Harnack, p. 946 f. 4 Galtier, cf. bibliography. 
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18, 3 the Latin ubigue stands for the Greek ravraxod. In our passage, then, 
Irenaeus wrote ravraxdbev. 


AD HANC.. .CONVENIRE 


In analyzing the meaning of any of the expressions in this passage re- 
course must always be had to the other expressions. They are mutually 
dependent. It is perhaps immaterial in the long run with which phrase one 
begins, but I prefer to start with convenire. Its meaning is easier to deter- 
mine and it will be a help in determining the meaning of some of the other 
words and phrases. 

We shall first consider the use of convenire in the Latin version of Irenaeus 
outside of our present passage. Convenire is radically a verb of motion and 
has the fundamental meaning of local approach: to come together, to as- 
semble, to come to something or someone. From this fundamental meaning 
are derived a number of meanings that are all related by the idea of ap- 
proximation. Things approach each other in the sense that their natures 
or properties are similar or have something in common or belong together: 
they are fitting, or are in agreement, they are suitable or harmonize. Closely 
related to this meaning is that of being morally fitting or proper, or logically 
reasonable. Here belongs the impersonal construction, “‘it is fitting, proper.” 
Lastly, convenire is used for intellectual, mental agreement, for assembling 
in a moral body, for associating with others. Now in Irenaeus we find 
convenire used with these four meanings. 

First of all, the translator employs it to denote physical action. In 
the sense of coming together, cohabiting, he uses it in, and derives it from, 
the story of Joseph and Mary in Matt. 1:18 ff. (III, 16, 2; 21, 4); in the 
sense of assembling, he uses it in, and derives it from, the story of the 
Council of Jerusalem in Acts 15:25 (III, 12, 14 twice; 21, 2). In II, 12, 
14, though he uses different verbs, it is easy to see the relation between 
assembling physically and morally: the purpose of physical assembly is 
agreement, “‘consensissent ...convenientibus nobis.” In I, 6, 3 he uses 
conveniunt (ovviacw) for the Gnostics’ gathering at every pagan feast. In 
I, 30, 5 the Powers assemble (convenientes) and form a man. In III, 21, 2 
“convenientibus (cvve\Oévrwv) autem ipsis in unum” is said of the seventy 
translators of the Septuagint. 

Secondly, the translator uses convenire of realities which are in agree- 
ment, which fit each other, when speaking of the system of numbers that 
really do not fit the Gnostic fabrications at all. The construction is varied: 
with the genitive (“supputationem nominis convenientem Aeonis Plero- 
matis eorum habere debuit” [II, 24, 2]); with the dative (‘““Numerus iste 
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in nullo convenit figmento eorum.... Et propitiatorium ...in nullo con- 
venit expositionibus eorum” [II, 24, 3]; ‘‘mensis ... conveniens putaretur 
typus esse mendacio eorum” [II, 24, 5]); with the dative and ad (“Nec 
conveniens eis ad typicam ...demonstrationem” [IT, 24, 4]); absolutely, 
in the sense of harmonize (“Et sic conveniunt sermones Prophetarum” 
(III, 12, 14]). The last is from Acts 15:15, where the Greek has cvupgavovow. 

Thirdly, the translator uses it in the sense of moral fitness (e.g., IV, 29, 
1, from Rom. 1:28, where the Greek has ux xa6jxovra), and in the sense of 
logical fitness (“magis ...conveniebat annum .. . dividere”’ [II, 24, 5]). In 
this sense, too, he uses the impersonal convenit or conveniens est very often. 

Fourthly, he uses convenire in the sense of mental agreement or associa- 
tion. In IV, 35, 4: “inter eos convenerit de iis quae in Scripturis....” 
In III, 12, 15 he speaks of associating with the foreigner, ‘convenire cum 
allophylo,” which is from Acts 10:28, where the Vulgate has accedere ad 
and the Greek rpogépxeoGar addopidw. In IV, 21, 3 it is used very much as 
in our own passage: “qui ex variis et differentibus gentibus in unam co- 
hortem fidei convenientes fiunt.” If these people from various nations gather 
together to form one cohort in the faith, it is evidently for the vast majority 
not a local gathering but an assembling in the one Church by mental agree- 
ment with her tenets. The translator also uses the noun conventus in the 
sense of a moral body, when in III, 15, 1 he asserts that those who do not 
accept the chosen Apostle Paul segregate themselves “ab apostolorum 
conventu,” which at the time of Irenaeus was simply the Apostolic Church, 
a moral assembly. The importance of this “lexicon” for convenire should be 
apparent shortly. 

We shall now try to define the meaning of convenire in ITI, 3, 2. Clearly, 
the second and third meanings are out of the question here. But we must 
decide whether Irenaeus is speaking of a local assembling at Rome, a resort- 
ing thither, or of a mental agreement with the Roman Church. But mental 
agreement can, of itself, be a purely doctrinal, intellectual agreement, or 
it may also include moral agreement, that is, submission of the will. Though 
authors never mention this distinction between the doctrinal and moral 
agreement, some imply it in their description of the agreement. Moreover, 
the distinction has a basis in the various interpretations of principalitas. 
Again, neither the doctrinal nor the moral agreement absolutely excludes 
the physical assembly on occasion. So we can say that there are four mean- 
ings which have been assigned to convenire: the physical, the doctrinal, the 
moral, and the mental-physical. 

In view, however, of the opinions that have been advanced we must 
subdivide the physical meanings of convenire. One could resort to Rome 
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with the intention of agreeing with the Roman Church, or with the inten- 
tion of contributing something to the preservation of the true tradition. 
Again, since not all the faithful of whom Irenaeus speaks can actually go 
to Rome, those who have tried to defend this interpretation have had to 
have recourse to the idea that either only delegates went, or visitors, who 
might even have become settlers. 

We shall now show that convenire in our context means a doctrinal and 
moral agreement. This interpretation has been an almost unanimous one 
among Catholics. The only Catholics, to my knowledge, who have de- 
fended the physical meaning are Funk, Batiffol, and the anonymous writer 
in Historisch-politische Blatter, although Batiffol holds that the resorting 
was for the purpose of agreeing. A large number of non-Catholics admit 
that the meaning is to agree: Salmasius, Griesbach, Thiersch, Harvey, 
Keble, Béhringer, Harnack, Hitchcock, Koch, and Jalland. The Vatican 
Council in its chapters on the primacy of the Roman Church quotes this 
passage of Irenaeus in the sense of mental agreement.*® 

Our lexicographical study disproves the assertion of some scholars that 
convenire occurs nowhere else in Irenaeus in the sense of agreeing. We saw 
that it not only does have this sense, but that there is a passage very close 
in meaning to our present one. The expression “Apostolorum conventus” 
is also used, and refers to a moral body. 

Grammatically the construction convenire ad is not only possible, but it 
is good Latin. Grabe has insisted, however, that if the meaning were mental 
agreement, instead of local assembly, the preposition should have been 
cum; and Béhmer claims that Cicero uses ad for agreement with things, but 
cum for agreement with persons (p. 196). Compare, “ut si cothurni laus illa 
esset ad pedem apte convenire” (De finibus, III, 14, 46) and “Hoc mihi 
cum tuo fratre convenit (De finibus, V, 29, 87). To this objection there are 
several ready answers. The Latin translator of Irenaeus could have con- 
sidered the Churches as things, since they are not physical persons. Further 
I have found a passage in Cicero in which convenire ad is used of persons: 
“Equidem vehementer laetor eum esse me in quem tu, cum cuperes, nullam 
contumeliam iacere poteris quae non ad maximam partem civium con- 
veniret” (Pro Sulla, 7, 23). Of course, the meaning of convenire here is not 
exactly agree but fit. The best answer, however, to the objection is that 
the Latin translator, as is evident even from a cursory reading, never con- 
sidered himself bound by all the laws of classical Latin. He made a literal 
translation of the Greek. And in Greek, as we shall observe later, either 
els or xpés is idiomatic with verbs of motion that mean to agree. 


5 DB, 1824. 
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As far as one can judge from the literal Latin version, St. Irenaeus was 
very precise in his choice of words here, as we know he can be. There is 
no question, in this sentence, of an agreement between equals, as there is 
in III, 12, 15, where cum is used. One of the parties here is superior: to 
it the others must somehow “‘come”’ and with it they must unite themselves 
into one moral body. The verb convenire in its radical meaning of motion 
toward something is quite in place, and quite precise, with ad, as it is with 
in in the similar case of IV, 21, 3. 

The context, too, demands that convenire be essentially a mental agreeing. 
Irenaeus intends to give a reason why the Roman Church suffices for finding 
the true, apostolic doctrine. So in the final analysis every Church must go 
to the doctrine of the Roman Church, and that need not be done by actually 
going to Rome. It can be done very well while staying miles away from 
the imperial city. 

Our interpretation is further called for by the fact that these faithful 
who are convenientes ad hanc Ecclesiam are in direct opposition to the 
heretics and schismatics mentioned in the preceding sentence. Now these 
separatists are such essentially because they do not agree with the doctrine 
of the Roman Church and do not submit to her laws. They are not such 
because of their failure to resort to Rome physically. In fact, some of these 
separatists are actually in Rome. They love to flock to Rome, as we shall 
note later. They are nonetheless separatists, because they do not agree 
with the Roman Church. 

Furthermore, the illustration that follows our passage demands this 
interpretation. In n. 3 Irenaeus shows how the Church of Corinth had to 
agree to what the Roman bishop demanded. But clearly, the Church of 
Corinth did not, on this account, come to Rome. On the contrary, the 
Roman Church by papal letter, and that a powerful one, went to the Corin- 
thian Church, with the result that the Corinthian Church bowed to the 
Roman. Moreover, in the sequence (ch. 4, n. 1) Irenaeus says that, if any 
differences arise in the Churches, these must have recourse to (recurrere) 
the most ancient Churches. This is clearly not a local recourse exclusively, 
for such would often be impossible. 

The idea of agreeing mentally with the true Church is frequent in Irenaeus, 
and is often expressed with a verb of motion. Concurrere, though radically 
a verb of local motion, is used in the sense of agreeing in doctrine (cf. III, 
24, 1: “Qui non concurrunt ad Ecclesiam,” that is, who do not bring them- 
selves into harmony with the true Church). In this sense consonare, too, 
occurs twice in ITI, 21, 3. Concurrere is found in other contexts in the sense 
of agreeing with or belonging to (II, 19, 7; 34, 3, with the dative and cum; 
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III, 13, 3; IV, Pref., 4; IV, 34, 3). As was noted, recurrere is employed in 
the sense of mental recourse in III, 4, 1. Confugere, likewise basically a 
local verb, expresses mental recourse in V, 20, 2; and this passage is quite 
parallel to III, 3, 2, for to avoid heretical divisions the faithful must “con- 
fugere ad Ecclesiam,” mentally, doctrinally, since the writer adds that 
they must be educated in her bosom. 

Finally, Neander’s objection that mental agreeing would make the mean- 
ing of “ab his qui sunt undique”’ senseless, is futile (p. 118, footnote). We 
shall show that the sense of that phrase is quite Irenaean and traditional. 

The use of convenire for mental agreeing is found, for example, in St. 
Cyprian and St. Ambrose.® St. Cyprian, commenting on Matt. 18:19 f., 
takes from this passage the very word convenire, and gives it both the 
local and the mental meaning.’ It is equivalent to concordes, and is the 
opposite of being separated from Christ. St. Ambrose has this: ‘“Advocat 
ad se Episcopum; nec ullum verum putavit nisi verae fidei gratiam, per- 
contatusque ex eo est utrumnam cum Episcopis catholicis, hoc est, cum 
Romana Ecclesia conveniret. Et forte ad id locorum in schismate regionis 
illius Ecclesia erat.’ It is to be noted that both Cyprian and Ambrose use 
the expression precisely for agreeing with the Roman Church. 

Langen appeals to Hugo Eterianus for the physical meaning of convenire, 
But Eterianus uses the word in the sense of agreeing and borrows it from 
Irenaeus. “Huius (Petri et successoris eius) Ecclesia de se splendorem 
emittit semper, et non tenebrescit: a qua exit lex et iudicium, ad quam 
homines undigue terrarum conveniunt.’”’* The expression is too similar to 
that of Irenaeus not to have been borrowed from him, especially since it 
is a unique way of expressing the idea of all Churches agreeing with Rome. 
Besides, Eterianus is here writing on the primacy of the Roman Church, 
as Irenaeus is in the passage in which this similar expression occurs. And 
he intends convenire to mean agree. He is speaking of Rome’s being the 
source of light and law and judgment for all others—clearly a matter of 
doctrine and jurisdiction. Consequently, their going to the Roman Church 
is mental and moral; it is an assent of the mind and submission of the 
will to the apostolic power received from Peter. As in Irenaeus, so here, the 
verb has the basic meaning of resorting physically, and this need not be 
excluded here for those for whom it is possible, as long as the essential 


6 St. Lawrence of Brindisi cites the two passages referred to (cf. notes 7 and 8) in his 
work against Luther, Lutheranismi hypotyposis (Opera omnia [Padua, 1930-33], II/3, 
50; II/1, 371). 

7 De unitate Ecclesiae, 12 (PL, IV, 524-25; CSEL, III/1, 220-21). 

8 De excessu fratris sui Satyri, 47 (PL, XVI, 1306). 

* De haeresibus Graecorum, III, 16 (PL, CCII, 377). 
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idea of agreeing mentally is safeguarded. So no objection can be made 
from the fact that in the preceding chapter Eterianus uses convenire of a 
physical going to Nice for the Council: “Ab omnibus sanctis episcopis, eo 
loci convenientibus.”” For them physical resorting was possible. There the 
verb has its legitimate fundamental meaning. But their resorting was 
plainly for the sake of agreeing. This was the essential element. 

So much, then, for convenire as a mental agreement, at least in doctrine. 
That this is also a moral agreement, namely, a submission to authority, seems 
to me certain. Most of the Catholic authors who hold that it is agreement 
at all would probably admit that it is also moral agreement. Certainly 
those who maintain that mecesse est is a moral necessity and that princi- 
palitas is jurisdictional power would admit this. Those who hold that 
necesse est is merely factual necessity would perhaps not admit that the 
agreement is more than doctrinal. Certainly, too, the non-Catholics who 
admit that convenire is an agreeing would not admit that it includes moral 
agreeing. And still that must be the full meaning, for agreement within the 
Catholic Church could never, for Irenaeus, be mere speculative agreeing. 
It is an agreeing by means of faith, and faith demands more than a mere 
intellectual agreeing. Convenire is said in opposition not only to heretics, 
but also to schismatics. The principalitas, on account of which there must 
be agreement, is, as we shall show, not merely an authentic teaching office, 
but also an authoritative teaching office. 

We shall now deal directly with the opinion that convenire means a 
physical resorting to Rome. This opinion is held by very many non-Catho- 
lics: Grabe, Beaven, Neander, Langen, Déllinger, Béhmer, La Piana, Puller, 
Kidd, Knox, Enslin. Among Catholics it was proposed only by an anony- 
mous writer in Historisch-politische Blitter, and by Funk and Batiffol. 

The chief argument is the historic fact that many churchmen of the 
second and early third centuries really did go to Rome, e.g., Justin, Poly- 
carp, Irenaeus, Hegisippus, Tertullian. Polycarp, in particular, and even 
Irenaeus himself, went to Rome to consult with its Bishop, and not vice 
versa. Besides, at this time the faithful from all over made pilgrimages to 
Rome." Such facts, however, are far from being a proof that Irenaeus 
intended to speak of such resorting to Rome. The positive arguments we 
have given for “to agree” militate against such an interpretation. Besides, 
Irenaeus says expressly that not only every Church but all the faithful, 
wherever they are, must convenire with the Roman Church. But it is wholly 


10 Ibid. (PL, CCII, 374). 
" Cf. Batiffol, p. 208, who quotes C. P. Caspari, “Quellen zur Geschichte des Tauf- 
symbols,” Christiania, III (1875), 336-48. 
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irapossible for all the faithful to resort to Rome. The visitors and pilgrims, 
many as they might have been, could not be representative of all the faith- 
ful. Nor does it help matters to appeal to delegates from various Churches 
who might go to Rome to solve difficulties that arise. If Irenaeus had 
meant that, he would not have had to add “the faithful who are every- 
where.” The addition of this phrase definitely excludes the idea of mere 
delegates going to Rome, and so also of a physical resorting. And even if 
the delegates did go, the vast majority of the people could go only by 
agreeing with them. Thus in the final analysis physical resorting by means 
of delegates would be a mental agreement. 

The defenders of the physical meaning of convenire appeal to similar 
cases in ancient literature. Eusebius records that in Asia Minor people 
came together, often and in various places, to examine the doctrines of 
Montanus and his followers; they condemned the heresy and expelled the 
heretics from the communion of the faithful. The pertinent words are these: 
Tav yap xara thy ’Aciay mordv moddakis Kal wo\AaxyH THs Acias els rotro 
ovveOovrwv. It is interesting to note that the Greek verb is a compound 
with civ, and takes the preposition es, though here not to indicate the 
place of gathering, but the purpose. But the fact that in this passage a 
verb corresponding to convenire means to assemble, is no argument that 
convenire has this meaning in Irenaeus. Much less can appeal be made to 
another passage in Eusebius where Montanus is said to have called two 
little towns (Pepuza and Timion) Jerusalem, in order to inveigle people to 
assemble there from all over: ravraxd0ev éxe? cuvayayeiv." 

The Synod of Antioch ordered that the bishop of the metropolitan city 
of a province should have charge of the entire province because all who 
have any business meet in the metropolis: Aca 76 & 7H unrpowdd\e ravroxdbev 
ouvrpéexe mavras Tos Ta Tpayuara Exovras.'* Here we have the word con- 
venire and undique, but in place of the Church as the destination (els with 
the accusative) we have the city as the place in (é) which people meet 
for the sake of business. Naturally this fact would make of the city a 
good place for the metropolitan to live. We have here a possible reason for 
St. Peter’s choice of Rome as the capital of the Church, but by no means 
a reason why the Bishop of Rome should have any special primacy. The 
Synod could have granted a primacy of honor to the metropolitan city, 
but the Roman Bishop had a primacy of jurisdiction from Christ. 

Further, the bishops of the Province of Arles wrote to Pope Leo I to 


12 Hist. eccl., V, 16, 10 (PG, XX, 467-70; GCS, IT/1, 464). 
13 Tbid., V, 18, 2 (PG, XX, 467-70; GCS, IT/1, 472). 
4 Joannes Harduinus, Acta conciliorum (Paris, 1715), I, 595-96. 
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have Arles recognized as the primatial church of Gaul. Among other reasons, 
they argue that all the people come to Arles to do business: “Ad hanc ex 
omnibus civitatibus multarum utilitatum causa concurritur, et plane ita 
sibi erga privilegia memoratae vel Ecclesiae vel civitatis. ...”!® So again, 
the fact that all people must in any case come to Arles for business reasons 
was a solid ground for conferring on it the primacy of honor. And, by way 
of parallel, because Rome was the center of the Roman Empire and people 
came there from all over, there was good reason for establishing the Primary 
See there. But the primacy of that See was one of jurisdiction and came 
from God, independently of the central position of Rome. 

Finally, St. Gregory of Nazianzus in his farewell address on resigning 
the bishopric of Constantinople, praises the city as ‘“‘the eye of the world, 
as the bond of union between land and sea, as the place where the extremi- 
ties of the earth meet (cvvrpéxew), and start afresh as from a common 
storehouse of faith.”'® Because of its central location Constantinople is 
both the goal and the source of faith for the surrounding peoples. The 
wording might be very close to what St. Irenaeus had in his Greek original. 
There is a word for convenire and for undique, and the place of destination 
is also given by eis with the accusative. But it is certain that not all peoples 
from in and around Constantinople made a personal visit to the city and 
Church. So this syntréchein took place, for many, through intermediaries 
and by agreement. This passage is, then, as much a parallel for the mental 
meaning of convenire as for the physical. Besides, the people did not come 
to the Church of Constantinople to confirm her faith by their contribution 
but to receive from her. This fact is definitely a difficulty for those who 
appeal to this passage for confirming the physical meaning. 

Appeal has been made also to Hervaeus of Bordeaux. In a passage on 
the primacy of the Roman Church he states: “Roma tunc erat caput 
mundi, et de toto orbe illuc conveniebant, atque Romanos suscepisse fidem 
Christianae religionis ubique divulgabant.”” But this is evidently not a 
parallel. Hervaeus says that all peoples came to Rome because it was the 
capital city of the world; they did not come directly to the Church of 
Rome. In Rome they saw that the Romans had accepted the Christian 
faith, and they reported this in their own lands. This passage merely proves 
that convenire could be used in the local meaning of going to Rome. It does 
not prove that Irenaeus used it in this sense. Hervaeus himself, indeed, 
ascribes a primacy of jurisdiction to the Roman Church. For, prior to the 


‘8 Inter epistulas Leonis, LXV, 3 (PL, LIV, 882). 
16 Orationes, XLII, 10 (PG, XXXVI, 469). 
1’ Commentarium in Romanos (PL, CLXXXI, 604-05). 
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sentence quoted above he has said: “Ago gratias pro omnibus fidelibus. Et 
primum quidem pro omnibus vobis, scilicet quia vos primi estis, quoniam 
Romana Ecclesia primatum habet inter omnes ecclesias.” There is, for him, 
no question of any necessity of going to the Church of Rome. 

Though we exclude the physical meaning of resorting as not being the 
essential meaning of convenire, we do not have to exclude it altogether. 
Perhaps Irenaeus chose a word that is capable of the physical and the 
mental meanings because at times both would fit. Some of the faithful, 
like Justin and Tertullian, could go to Rome literally; especially repre- 
sentatives of the Churches, like Irenaeus for Lyons, and Polycarp for 
Asia, could go. They literally resorted to Rome, but, essentially and finally, 
in order to agree with her. As long, then, as the physical meaning remains 
accidental and occasional, and subordinated to the mental meaning, it 
need not be excluded. 

Now, what might have been the Greek expression for convenire ad? We 
cannot be certain. Some, e.g., Salmasius, Schneemann, Harnack, and 
Nolte, suggested ovpBaivew eis or rpds. Another choice has been cupgwveiv. 
This is used much by Irenaeus in the sense of agreeing or harmonizing. In 
III, 12, 14 the Latin uses convenire in the sense of harmonizing. But it 
seems in ITI, 3, 2 Irenaeus used a word that was radically a verb of motion. 
Besides, the Latin translator usually renders symphonein by consonare. 
Duvrpéxew was suggested by Harvey and by Harnack as an alternative. 
It is the classical Greek word for agreeing. We saw that Gregory of Nazian- 
zus used it with at least the connotation of agreeing. Concurrere is the 
literal translation for it, and the Latin often uses concurrere in cases that 
are parallel to our III, 3, 2. So syniréchein seems a good choice. Straub 
gave as first choice cuvméva:. It is extant in I, 6, 3 with a local meaning. 
Though not the classical expression for agreeing, rpocépxec@ar with mpés 
or eis may well have been the original. In III, 12, 15 in a quotation from 
Acts 10:28 the Latin is convenire cum, in the sense of associate with. The 
Greek is mpocépxeoOa: with the dative. In a fragment of Hippolytus’*® the 
faithful are said to approach to the Gospel; this approach is not physical but 
mental, an agreement with it: the Greek is rpds ebayyyédvov rpocepxopevor. A 
better parallel is found in St. Maximus, who seems to have used our passage 
of Irenaeus in a statement about the primacy and infallibility of the Roman 
Church as a guide for others. The faith of the Roman Church is for all 
other Churches everywhere (xavraxod) the sun of eternal light toward 
which all look and from which they await a radiant ray. He ends by saying 
that “the Roman Church has the keys of the true faith in, and confession of, 


18 Cf. A. d’Alés, S.J., Théologie de saint Hippolyte (Paris, 1908), p. 62, footnote 1. 
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Christ; and for those who piously approach [her] (rots eioeBas rpocepxopuévois) 
she reveals the only piety which is truly such by nature.”"® This approach 
to the faith of the Romans is mental. The word could be translated by 
“agree with.” Certainly, even if it were a physical approach, the faithful 
receive from the Roman Church, and not vice versa. Since this wording 
seems to be close to that of Irenaeus, and since St. Maximus quotes Ire- 
naeus elsewhere by name,” it is probable that he used Irenaeus here. Thus 
he would be a source not only for the wording of Irenaeus but for the mean- 
ing of a mental approach. In III, 21, 2, ovvépxeo@ar is extant for convenienti- 
bus in the sense of assembling. 

To conclude this whole discussion of convenire, there seems to be no 
probability for the opinion that convenire here means essentially a physical 
resorting to Rome. Essentially and finally it means a mental, doctrinal, and 
moral agreeing with the Roman Church. 


NECESSE EST 


The phrase necesse est expresses some kind of necessity on the part of 
all the Churches in relation to the Roman Church. It is not an abstract 
necessity but a necessity of convenire. Hence the interpretation of this 
phrase must be correlated with convenire. It is either a necessity of resort- 
ing to, or of agreeing with, the Roman Church. Though we refuted the 
meaning of resorting, we must still take it into account, because some 
scholars speak of a necessity of resorting. Moreover, Irenaeus adds the 
reason for the necessity: propter potentiorem principalitatem. Consequently, 
necesse est convenire must also be correlated with principalitas. 

Authors have advanced three kinds of necessity, which they label factual, 
logical, and moral. They are not agreed on the exact nature of these, nor 
even, in some cases, on the labels. The third, or moral, necessity is rather 
clear in the minds of all. The confusion exists between the factual and 
logical. Some call factual what others call logical or natural; some call 
physical what others call factual or logical. Thus it is not always easy to 
classify the authors. We shall do well to begin by defining clearly what we 
mean by these necessities, first, in themselves, and then, in the concrete 
case of resorting to or agreeing with. The following illustration may per- 
haps help to visualize the problem. In a symphony orchestra, while actually 
performing, the violinists are, by factual necessity, agreeing with each 
other; logically, however, they agree with the score; and morally, at least 
after a fashion, with the conductor. 


19 PG, XCI, 137. Straub (p. 362, footnote 1) is my source for this passage. 
2” PG, XCI, 276. 
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Definition of Terms 


Factual necessity. A factual necessity is simply the existence of a fact. 
And so a necessity of resorting would be factual when the resorting is a 
fact. A necessity of agreeing is factual by the very fact that two things 
exist which are similar or identical. There is no other relation between 
them except this similarity or identity; in terms of causality, both have, 
as a matter of fact, the same material and formal cause. Some would call 
this a logical necessity because it is based on the mathematical formula 
that two things equal to a common third are equal to each other. There is 
a factual agreement, for instance, between two oaks standing side by side. 
There is factual agreement between the students in a chemistry class who 
receive the same A-bomb formula from the professor and return it to him 
in an examination with substantial accuracy. All this is logical necessity 
only in facto esse. That is quite different from the real logical necessity in 
fieri, which will be described later. 

Every factual necessity may be analyzed still further. It may be that 
two facts are identical with no reason whatever for becoming identical, 
except perhaps that they had to be identical with a common third, an 
ideal, if they were to exist at all. This is simple factual necessity. Or it may 
be that they are identical because there was a logical necessity im feri 
for them to be identical in facto esse. This we might style factual-logical 
necessity. Or it may be that there was a moral necessity in fieri for them 
to become identical in facto esse. This we might label factual-moral neces- 
sity. These implications of a necessary relation prior to the fact of identity 
are important when applied to the case of the Roman Church. 

To make the application: if the necessity that Irenaeus speaks of is 
merely factual, then all the other Churches, as well as the Roman, pre- 
served the apostolic tradition. The basis for the agreement is an equal 
preservation of the tradition by all. It is not due to any priority on the 
part of the Roman Church. Still the Roman Church may be prima inter 
pares for some other reason, e.g., a more eminent origin. If the necessity is 
factual but has become such because of a logical necessity im fieri for the 
agreement, there would be implied an infallible authentic teaching office 
of the Roman Church, which gave rise to the factual agreement. If, how- 
ever, the factual necessity is based on a moral necessity in fieri for agree- 
ing, there would be implied an infallible authoritative teaching office of 
the Roman Church, which resulted in the factual agreement. 

Since authors do not make this triple distinction in factual necessity, it 
is difficult to group them merely by their descriptions. Very many non- 
Catholic scholars insist that the necessity is factual: Griesbach, Beaven, 
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Neander, Gieseler, Keble, Bohringer, Déllinger, Harnack, Puller, Béhmer, 
Koch, Kidd, Bonwetsch, Ante-Nicene Fathers. These, because they do not 
admit that the Roman Church is more than prima inter pares, would not 
admit that there is implied, in the factual necessity, any logical or moral 
necessity in fieri. A few Catholics also maintain that the necessity is factual: 
Straub, Funk, Dufourcq, Ehrhard, Bardy, Altaner. These would no doubt 
admit the implication of a logical or a moral necessity respectively, accord- 
ing to what they hold about the principalitas; but they might deny that 
Irenaeus was aware of these implications. Straub’s necessity of fact is, in 
his description, almost identified with logical necessity. 

Logical necessity. The second kind of necessity for convenire is logical. 
This means that there is some logical ground for one thing to conform to 
another which has some kind of superiority. This ground may be mere 
propriety or real necessity. In other words, there are degrees in logical 
necessity. For all practical purposes, however, we can distinguish two de- 
grees. We can class as strict logical necessity the case in which the one 
thing is the necessary exemplary cause of the other; namely, the other 
cannot be what it must be without conforming to the first. All other reasons 
of propriety can be grouped into one class, because they do not cause a 
strict necessity, but merely a suitability. To illustrate: in a discussion club 
all the members are practically of equal intelligence, but one member is 
chosen as the leader, perhaps because he is the oldest. It is proper, reason- 
able, suitable, to defer to him. Or a leader is appointed by a competent 
outsider because of the former’s accuracy in knowledge. It is logically 
necessary to agree with him if the members want correct knowledge on 
the subject. 

Now, to apply this to our case: the Roman Church was selected as the 
leader among the others because she was founded by the two Princes of 
the Apostles, Peter and Paul. It is suitable and reasonable to look up to 
her doctrine. She has, moreover, always preserved the apostolic tradition 
intact by herself, and so it is even necessary to conform to her doctrine; 
she is the exemplar in doctrine for the others. In this last case, there would 
be a necessity of agreeing with the Roman Church, but only a logical neces- 
sity. There would be no mora! obligation; and what is more important, 
there would be no right on the part of the Roman Church to oblige the 
other Churches to agree with her." 

Here, again, authors do not distinguish strict logical necessity from 


*1 Esser (article in Katholik, p. 311), therefore, incorrectly observes that a necessity of 
agreeing on spiritual matters among spiritual beings can exist only through a moral 
relationship. 
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logical propriety, and thus it is difficult to group them. It is better, then, 
simply to class them all under the general heading of logical necessity, 
Several Catholics as well as non-Catholics hold this type of necessity; 
non-Catholics: Salmasius, Langen, Hitchcock, Jalland; Catholics: Barden- 
hewer, Batiffol, O’Boyle, Vernet, Van den Eynde, and perhaps Straub. 

Moral necessity. Moral necessity means the duty on the part of the one 
to conform to the other, and the right on the part of the latter to demand 
this conformity. To illustrate: in an obligatory course—for instance, the 
spiritual training course in the novitiate of a religious order—the appointed 
director expounds the ideas and ideals of the order, to which all the novices 
must conform. He has the right to command conformity and to propose 
the dismissal of non-conformists. 

If, then, mecesse est means a moral obligation, all the Churches the world 
over, and even all the faithful, have the moral obligation of conforming to 
the Roman Church’s teaching and direction, because, precisely, the Roman 
Church has the moral power to command such conformity. She is not only 
infallible by herself, having always preserved the apostolic tradition, but 
she has also the authority to command others to agree with her tradition. 
She is the authoritative as well as the authentic custodian of tradition. 

Moral necessity is the common Catholic interpretation. It was held by 
such scholars as St. Lawrence of Brindisi, St. Robert Bellarmine, Feuar- 
dentius, Massuet, Ballerini, Schneemann, the anonymous writers in the 
Historisch-politische Bldtter, Civilia Cattolica, Dublin Review, Chapman, 
Kneller, Ottiger, Rivington, Roiron, Saltet, Esser, Dublanchy, Vernet, 
and Zapelena. 


Moral Necessity Proved 


Factual necessity cannot be proved convincingly. It has often been 
objected that the semper, in the last phrase, is fatal to factual necessity 
(cf., e.g., O’Boyle, p. 420). All the other Churches did not always agree 
with the Roman Church, as Irenaeus himself realized in his account of 
the Corinthian Church (III, 3, 3). This objection, however, misses a point. 
The factual necessity does not have to mean that every Church always 
did agree with the Roman Church, but that every Church, when it had 
the apostolic tradition, agreed with the Roman Church. This is a con- 
ditional fact. Other arguments, therefore, must be used to refute factual 
necessity. 

Factual necessity does not satisfy the aim of Irenaeus. He intends to 
say something special about the Roman Church. In mere factual neces- 
sity he would not be fulfilling his purpose. Such factual agreement would 
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obtain between any other two Churches as well, if one supposes that they 
preserved the apostolic tradition. For, two things equal to a common 
third—the genuine apostolic tradition—are equal to each other, with a 
factual necessity. Harnack and Koch expressly state that the Roman 
Church is given as a sample; others could have been chosen as well. 

Factual necessity does not answer to the purpose of the entire passage, 
namely, to give reason for the self-sufficiency of the Roman Church. To 
say that all other Churches agree factually with the Roman Church does 
not explain at all why the Roman Church is the only single Church that is 
self-sufficient as a criterion of apostolic tradition. And we have already 
shown that this is what St. Irenaeus is actually saying. Let us note again, 
however, that if any of the other Churches could singly have been equally 
infallible, it would have been rather silly to say that they could consult 
all the Churches (n. 1), but since that is too difficult, they should look up 
the Roman Church by way of example (n. 2)! Irenaeus would simply have 
said that it is easy to look up any of the ancient Churches, for example, 
the great Roman Church. 

If, moreover, this necessity be merely factual, the reason which Irenaeus 
adds for this necessity, namely, propter potentiorem principalitatem, would 
become completely useless. No amount of priority can influence a factual 
necessity. Nor is the situation saved by explaining that the factual neces- 
sity is based on and constituted by the implied logical or moral necessity, 
and that it is to this implied necessity alone that propter refers. Irenaeus 
evidently wishes to give the reason for his expressed necessity, not merely 
for any implication. 

Ehrhard, in particular, claims that the necessity must be factual be- 
cause such necessity alone would constitute an argument against the 
fabulae of the Gnostics (p. 267 f.). But such factual necessity would not 
really prove the Gnostics wrong, because they too appealed to a tradition 
of facts which they held to be infallibly true. Irenaeus does, moreover, 
not always argue against the Gnostics from facts alone, but often uses 
principles and dogmas. 

Neither has logical necessity, whether of propriety or strict necessity, 
been proved. This opinion was introduced by non-Catholics as an escape 
from a moral obligation to conform to the Roman Church. For, if this 
necessity is only logical, than the principalitas can be reduced to a primacy 
of honor. 

The proponents of logical necessity argue that mecesse est always trans- 
lates either avayxn or dvayxaiov, and that neither necesse est nor its Greek 
equivalents are ever used in Irenaeus of moral obligation, but always of 
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logical or natural necessity. To express a moral obligation Irenaeus always 
used de?, which the Latin translates as oportet. This argument is, however, 
not foolproof. Even one case to the contrary is sufficient to puncture it 
completely. Now there are many cases in which mecesse est or an equivalent 
is used for a moral obligation, or for a combination of a logical and a moral 
obligation. In I, 31, 3 we find that it was necessary (necessarium fuit) to 
expose the Gnostic doctrines, so that the Gnostics themselves might be 
saved if they would do penance and turn to God, and so that other men 
might no longer be misled. But such a necessity is evidently not a merely 
logical one. Irenaeus was obliged to prevent those evils. In III, 15, 1 he 
says that men must (mecessilatem habent) receive Paul’s testimony if they 
accept Luke’s; and from the whole tenor of his argument this again is not 
merely a logical necessity, but a moral obligation as well. Again, in the 
same locus (III, 15, 1), he writes that all must (necesse habent omnes) use 
Luke’s Gospel and Acts. He definitely means a moral obligation of believing 
what these inspired writings teach. In III, 23, 1 he writes that it was neces- 
sary (necesse fuit) for Christ to “recapitulate” man and to save him, be- 
cause it was so planned by God (a logical necessity), but also because 
that was according to God’s will (a moral necessity). In III, 25, 1 he asserts 
that it is necessary (necesse est) that God be known through His providence; 
this is a logical necessity, but not merely that; it is also a moral obligation 
of knowing God, as is clear from the argumentation in Books II and IU. 
In IV, 1, 2, again, the necessity of knowing God is clearly a moral obliga- 
tion. So Irenaeus does use necesse est or equivalents for moral obligation. 
Hence, it is at least possible that this expression denotes moral obligation 
in III, 3, 2. The positive arguments below will make certain the presence 
of moral obligation in this passage. 

Furthermore, the idea of logical necessity or propriety does not do justice 
to the aim of Irenaeus, nor to the reason for the necessity. It would be 
poor logic to reason that the Roman Church always suffices by herself as 
a criterion of truth because it is reasonable or highly logical to agree with 
her on account of her priority in age or eminent origin. It is true that if 
the intrinsic reason for a strict logical necessity were the infallible, au- 
thentic teaching office of the Roman Church, the propter clause would 
seem to be sufficiently explained. But there are still other arguments to 
exclude mere logical necessity. Logical necessity would involve an obliga- 
tion, but only a logical one and only on the part of the people; it would 
not imply a moral power, a right, on the part of the Roman Church, as the 
context demands. We shall, therefore, give positive proof that the obliga- 
tion in question is a moral one. 
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As we noted before, this is quite generally the interpretation of Catholics, 
and was held by them unanimously until non-Catholics began to propose 
either the factual or the logical necessity. It was the one taken for granted 
in the Vatican Council.” 

Moral necessity alone satisfies the purpose Irenaeus has in adding this 
sentence, namely, as a reason why the Roman Church suffices, in place 
of all other Churches taken together, for finding the apostolic tradition. If 
the Roman Church suffices at all times for finding the truth, then she 
must be infallible by herself, independently of all the others. But Irenaeus 
has already clearly stated that principle, before offering it here as the 
reason for the need of conforming to the Roman Church. The self-sufficient 
infallibility of the Roman Church would, of itself, demand at least strict 
logical necessity of conforming to her. But the context demands more. The 
office of infallible teacher in the Church of Christ includes the office of 
authoritative teacher. In the concrete these offices are inseparable, and of 
this Irenaeus is quite aware. He calls attention to the fact that the Church 
has received from the Apostles the power to teach with an authority that 
binds all the others to agree with her (III, Pref.). This is unmistakably 
confirmed by the fact that immediately before our sentence Irenaeus has 
said that the Roman Church suffices to confound all the heretics and 
schismatics. But she confounds them not merely by proving them to be 
in error but by obliging them to conform to her, to unite with her. That 
is the only way that schismatics can be fully confounded. Otherwise it would 
have been enough to say that the Roman Church can confound all heretics. 

The interpretation given is in keeping, too, with the remote aim of this 
entire section. In the preface to Book III, Irenaeus tells us that he will 
give the reader of this book ample proof for the “true and living faith” 
which was received by the Church from the Apostles, and which she dis- 
tributes to her children. Christ gave the Apostles the power over the Gospel, 
by which we can know Christ’s doctrine. To spurn the Apostles is to spurn 
Christ. This implies, evidently, the moral obligation of believing the 
Apostles, the Church. In ITI, 3, 1, Irenaeus writes that the Apostles trans- 
mitted to the bishops their office as authentic and authoritative teachers 
(cf. also IIT, 1, 2). If the entire Church, then, has this office of authoritative 
as well as authentic teacher, and if the Roman Church by herself suffices 
for knowing the truth and for confounding the separatists, then this Roman 
Church by herself has this office of teaching authoritatively as well as 
authentically. 

This conclusion is confirmed, again, by the illustration that follows 


2 DB, loc. cit. 
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shortly: the office that the Roman Bishop, Clement, exercised towards 
the Corinthian Church was that of authoritative teacher, “renewing her 
faith” and bringing her to terms of peace. This conclusion is confirmed, 
finally, by the inference which Irenaeus himself makes in III, 4, 1: one 
must avoid (oportet devitare) the heretics and accept the tradition of the 
truth (as found in the Roman Church, of which he has been speaking). 
And oportet implies a moral obligation, as all admit. This oporiet is really a 
commentary on necesse est. 

The most weighty intrinsic argument is in the text of III, 3, 2 itself. 
Irenaeus gives a reason (propter) for this necessity of agreeing: the reason 
is that the Roman Church has the polentiorem principalitatem. As we said 
before, if the necessity were merely factual or logical, there would be no 
sense in ascribing to the Roman Church this excellence in regard to the 
other Churches as the reason for their having to conform to her. Moral 
necessity alone satisfies this reason. We shall show that there is question 
here of a moral power. This greater moral power would have no effect 
whatever either on factual or on logical necessity, even the strictest. Factual 
necessity of conformity exists by the very fact of the existence of similar 
objects. Logical necessity effects agreement by a logical principle of reason- 
ableness or by logically necessary similarity. In either case moral power 
cannot touch, much less increase, the effectiveness of the necessity which 
produces the conformity. Moral necessity, on the other hand, supposes 
moral power, and the greater the moral power, the more effective the 
moral necessity. 

Another forceful argument—a conclusive one, in fact—is found in the 
parallel passages, in which Irenaeus even refers to our passage. True, in 
those passages the Roman Church is not spoken of in particular, but since 
the Roman Church has a polentiorem principalitatem, what is said of all 
the bishops must be true a fortiori of the Roman Church. Now, in IV, 26, 
2 Irenaeus writes: “It is of obligation (oporiet) to obey the presbyters of 
the Church, those, namely, who, as we have shown, possess the succession 
from the Apostles.” Now the only place where he showed this is in III, 
3, 1-2. Oportet is certainly a moral obligation, an obligation of obeying; 
consequently, necesse est is a moral obligation. In both cases it is all the 
faithful who must obey or agree with the Church. In IV, 26, 4 he writes: 
“So it is of obligation to keep away from all such [presbyters] and, con- 
trariwise, to adhere to those who, as we have said, guard the doctrine of 
the Apostles, and who together with those of the priestly rank offer sound 
doctrine and blameless conduct for the formation and correction of the 
rest.”” Again, there is here a moral obligation of adhering to the bishops 
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and priests, who not only teach but also correct. This is true, with greater 
reason, of the Roman Church. Lastly, in V, 20, 2, he tells his readers that 
they have the obligation (oportet) of fleeing from the teachings of the here- 
tics, and of taking refuge in the Church. In n. 1 he has referred to Book 
III, where he claims he showed that the heretics are of later date than 
the bishops to whom the Apostles handed down the Churches. So in n. 2 
of this passage he is evidently referring to III, 3, 2, on the necessity of 
agreeing with the Church; even the idea of avoiding the heretics came 
immediately before the idea of agreeing in III, 3, 2. 

Koch attempts to prove a necessity which he calls logical necessity, 
but which is really factual, by saying that such a necessity gives rise to 
greater certitude than moral necessity (p. 58). But the two necessities 
cannot be compared from the viewpoint of certainty. They are in different 
fields altogether and each has its own kind of certainty. Besides, it is not a 
question here of which necessity begets the greater certainty. The question 
is: what kind of a necessity is it? 

When all the arguments are considered—the unanimous opinion of Catho- 
lic writers until recent years, the expression itself, the text, context, proxi- 
mate and remote, the parallel cases—there is little room for doubting that 
necesse est expresses a moral obligation on all the Churches, that is, on all 
the faithful, of agreeing with, of adhering to, of obeying the Roman Church. 

We do not thereby exclude strict logical necessity altogether. No, the 
moral necessity supposes the logical. The authoritative teaching office 
supposes the authentic teaching office. But we insist that the logical neces- 
sity is not the adequate meaning of Irenaeus’ expression. In other words, 
the Roman Church is not merely the necessary exemplary cause of the 
tradition of the other Churches; she is also the formal cause; she possesses 
the formal power to command that others conform themselves to her. 


PROPTER POTENTIOREM PRINCIPALITATEM 
Potentiorem 


St. Irenaeus gives as reason for the necessity on the part of the other 
Churches to conform to the Roman Church, the latter’s potentior princi- 
palitas. It is important, then, to determine the nature of this principalitas. 
But, since the meaning of potentior can be determined by itself, and since 
the meaning of principalitas will be controlled by potentior, we shall first 
determine the meaning of this adjective. 

Some scholars have questioned this reading of the adjective. The codex 
of Clermont has pontiorem, while the others have our reading. There are 
those who thought the Clermont reading supposes potiorem as the correct 
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word, which an ancient hand had corrected, wrongly, to potentiorem (thus, 
e.g., Massuet, Mohrmann). It seems very unlikely, however, that a scribe, 
wishing to write potiorem, unwittingly inserted an extra m and got pontiorem; 
and it seems very likely, on the other hand, that potentiorem was acci- 
dentally shortened to pontiorem. Since the MSS favor potentiorem, there 
seems little doubt that that is the genuine word. 

Now for its meaning. The idea of power is without doubt fundamental to 
potentior. The Latin translator uses the adjective potens and potentior, or 
equivalents, a number of times to mean powerful. It is certainly used for 
physical power in V, 3, 3, of God who is powerful (6vvarés) to produce the 
resurrection. In V, 4, 1 the comparative is used: “Quis potentior et fortior.” 
In II, 6, 1 God’s “invisible nature is powerful (potens) to bestow mental 
intuition of His most powerful (polentissimae) eminence.” In II, 14, 9 there 
is question of “the images that have names that are... more powerful 
(magis potentia), by the very meaning of the word, to lead one to a con- 
templation of the divinity.” In I, 10, 2 he writes of one “qui valde praevalet 
in sermone” (6 duvards év Ady). In II, 5, 3 he speaks of a god who would 
be “potentior et fortior et dominatior,” and in n. 4 of a necessity that 
would be “majorem et dominatiorem.” The Latin uses the noun polestas 
for physical and moral power. To conclude, potentior can hardly mean 
anything else than more powerful, or greater, or something similar. We 
must, of course, suppose that the slavish Latin translator gave us a literal 
version here. Whatever the Greek word, then, it expressed the idea of some- 
thing more powerful. 

It seems certain that in this case Irenaeus wrote the comparative degree, 
as the Latin has. Stieren claims that, since there are cases where the trans- 
lator changed a superlative to a comparative (e.g., in I, 9, 1, ceBacpuwrarny 
became venerabilior), and since immediately before there occurred anti- 
quissimae and maximae, both superlatives, for the Church of Rome, Irenaeus 
had a superlative for polentiorem. This, however, is not probable because 
precisely here he is comparing the Roman Church with all the other Churches 
taken as a group, for which the comparative degree is quite correct. 

What might have been the Greek for this adjective? Various suggestions 
have been made. The writer likes Chapman’s choice of dvvarwrépay. In I, 
Pref., 3, potenter translates dvvards; and in I, 25, 2 the heretics who think 
themselves fortiores than Jesus are duvatwrépous. But there is great proba- 
bility for ixaywrarnv. In III, 3, 3 Irenaeus speaks of Pope Clement’s letter 
as ixavwrarny ypagny, where the Latin has polentissimas litteras, that is, a 
very authoritative, a very effective letter. In III, 3, 4 he speaks of Polycarp’s 
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letter as one which offers us a model of faith and of the preaching of the 
truth. He calls this letter ixaywrarn, for which the Latin version has perfec- 
tissima. In I, Pref., 3 he uses ixavwrepos (idoneus) in the sense of being 
more capable of refuting the heretics. 

Others choose xvpwrépay, which occurs twice in I, 13, 4 in the sense of 
higher authority or greater dominion. The Latin is dominatior. It seems that 
this was the Greek for the other cases where the Latin has dominatior or an 
equivalent. In II, 1, 2 the Latin has magis dominus, as a coordinate of 
majus est, said of Marcion’s good god. In II, 5, 3-4 it is dominatior; in II, 
16, 1, magis dominantem. This would fit in well with principalitas. 

Saltet chose aifevrixwrépay to go with apxny (p. 186). He appealed to 
Tertullian who speaks of “Ecclesia authenticae regulae.”* But in Tertullian 
this word seems to mean genuine. Besides, there is no case in Irenaeus 
where potens translates aifevrixds. Knox (p. 183) and Mohrmann (p. 57) 
prefer drepexovoa to go with myeuovia. Harvey favors dcagopwrépar. But all 
of these suggestions confirm the meaning powerful. This is the important 
point to remember. 

Principalitatem 

We shall first state the problem. What is the nature of this principalitas? 
Wherein does the priority consist if there is any? Since all the Churches 
possess the principalitas and the Roman Church only a greater degree of it, 
it must be of the same nature in all and cannot in itself express a priority 
of primacy. The primacy must be expressed in polentior. The problem 
resolves itself into the question of the nature of the principalitas. 

Six distinct meanings have been advanced for principalitas: (1) juris- 
dictional or moral power, or, in other words, an authoritative as well as 
authentic teaching office; (2) only an authentic, that is, infallible, teaching 
office; (3) prestige because of eminent origin from the Princes of the 
Apostles, Peter and Paul; (4) prestige resulting from antiquity or primitive- 
ness; (5) prestige of the Roman Church itself, but because of the prestige 
of the imperial city; (6) prestige of the imperial city alone and directly. 
Only in the first case would the Roman Church have a real primacy of 
power; in the other cases it would have at most a primacy of honor. 

I hope to show that principalitas is essentially a power to teach authen- 
tically and authoritatively. This is certainly the meaning taken by the 
Vatican Council.™ It is the traditional Catholic interpretation and today 


% Adversus Valentinianos, 4 (PL, II, 581-82; CSEL, XLVII, 181). 
4 DB, loc. cit. 
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by far the more common opinion. Only after non-Catholics discarded this 
interpretation did some Catholics also interpret it as prestige because of 
primitiveness and eminent origin. 

Our first argument is taken from the word itself as used in the Latin 
version of Irenaeus. It is used a number of times and, without exception, 
means power. Sometimes, by personification, this abstract noun stands for 
the supreme being of the Gnostics’ system. In I, 26, 1 “ab ea principalitate 
quae est super universa” occurs twice. The first time the Greek, preserved 
by Hippolytus, has éfovgia; the second time, ai@evria. In both cases it is 
the name of the supreme being of the Cerinthians and means “supreme or 
sovereign power,” above which there is no other. In I, 31, 1 Cain is said to 
come “a superiore principalitate,” and the Greek is ai@evria. It is again the 
supreme being with sovereign power. In I, 24, 1, “Father” in Saturninus’ 
system is called summa potestas, which is but a variant translation of 
aiQevria, the Greek word extant here, and a clear proof that principalitas 
and aifevria mean sovereign power. This is confirmed by the fact that a 
few lines lower it is a synonym for virtus (dtvayis). 

In the other cases of principalitas the Greek is not extant. It must, 
however, have been aidevria or étovaia if this latter is genuine in Hippolytus’ 
fragment. In I, 30, 8 Irenaeus writes of the Spirit, according to the Ophites, 
as originating “‘a principalitate,” that is, from the Fullness viewed as the 
sovereign power. To this there is a parallel in IV, 35, 2. In II, 1, 2 Irenaeus 
argues that Marcion’s good god would have to be surrounded “ab altera 
principalitate, quam necesse est majorem esse.” Here we have a sovereign 
power that would be greater than some other sovereign power in its own 
field, greater obviously by power and authority. In IV, 35, 24 principalitas 
occurs three times in the sense of sovereign power, and is synonymous with 
Fullness, as is clear from the beginning of n. 1, and from 36, 1. In IV, 38, 3 
we read: “Ut sic principalitatem quidem habebit in omnibus.” The Greek 
fragment has only one word for principalitatem habebit, the verb mpwrevet. 
This was evidently inspired by Col. 1:18, which is quoted verbatim in III, 
16, 6 and 15, 3. There the Latin translator used principatum in place of 
the Vulgate primatum. Since in III, 3, 2 we have only a noun construction, 
and since in the above passages there is a verb construction, they are not par- 
allel. However, they help us to prove that the Latin translator took princi- 
palitas in the sense of sovereign power. In II, 30, 9 it is used as a name for 
the angels, and evidently denotes power. It is a synonym for principatus, 
because in 30, 6 the same groups of angels are mentioned twice. Three of 
them are the same as in 30, 9, leaving principalitas and principatus as 
naming the same angels. For this the Greek may have been apx7, because 
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Irenaeus alludes to those groups of angels in Eph. 1:21, where the group 
corresponding to principalitas or principatus is apxn. Elsewhere (II, 28, 6; 
30, 6; III, 7, 1) Irenaeus uses principatus for these angels, or principia 
(II, 30, 6; I, 24, 5). 

To conclude, the Latin translator, without exception, uses principalitas 
in the sense of power, even sovereign power. He must, then, have intended 
that same meaning in III, 3, 2. This is confirmed by his use of cognate 
words. We have already noted a few cases where principatus always means 
supreme power, as does principia at times. Here are other cases. In II, 28, 
7 God is said to have principatum over all things; in IV, 20, 2 principatum 
habere is used three times for Christ’s power in heaven and on earth. It is 
inspired by Col. 1:18. In I, 30, 5 there is question of a quarrel about the 
principatu, that is, the sovereign power; and in I, 23, 3 we have concupiscere 
principaium, for which the Greek is @uAapxeiv. In II, 6, 2 Irenaeus says that 
the people ought to recognize the Roman Emperor as the one who has the 
greatest ruling power (maximam potestatem principatus). Another cognate 
word, princeps, is used very often. Sometimes it translates a4pxav (I, 11, 1; 
24, 3), sometimes apxnyés (II, 22, 4; ITI, 12, 5). It always means one who 
has power of ruling or leadership. 

The verbs principiari (deponent), principiare (active), and principari, 
are used in the sense of having sovereign power. In II, 33, 4 Irenaeus writes: 
“Anima possidet et principiatur corpori,” for which the Greek most probably 
was kparei xal mponyeirac. Compare I, 13, 4, where he refutes Marcus: 
“One who commands is greater and of higher authority (xvpurepov, domi- 
natius) than the one who is commanded, since the one rules (xponyeirat, 
principatur), but the other is subject.” In II, 34, 4 he says, ‘“‘principiari enim 
debet in omnibus et dominari voluntas Dei,” that is, it ought to have 
sovereignty and dominion over all things. In V, 34, 4 citing Isa. 32:1, where 
the LXX has a&pxovres . . . dpxovow, he has principes . . . principiabunt. This 
cognate verb, then, clearly favors the idea of sovereign power in princi- 
palitas. 

A last cognate word is principalis. The Latin version used it often but 
in various meanings. Its root meaning is, of course, “first.”” In the transla- 
tion of Irenaeus it has these three distinct meanings: (1) powerful, i.e., 
first in the order of power, having authority, sovereign; (2) main, chief, i.e., 
first in importance, in dignity, primary; (3) original, primitive, ancient, 
primary, or first in the order of existence. Though the first and the third 
meaning seem, in the abstract, to be far apart, they can be very close in the 
concrete. In reference to the Churches antiquity and sovereignty go hand 
in hand. 
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Now for the first meaning: powerful, sovereign. In IV, 35, 2 principalis 
is used as an equivalent for principalilas, which occurs twice there. In IV, 
36, 1 Irenaeus writes that the Son comes from the Father principali auctori- 
fate, whereas servants come from the Lord serviliter. The Son, then, comes 
with sovereign power. Since in I, 31, 1 superior principalitas and in I, 24, 1 
summa potestas translate the one word aifevria, it is possible that in IV, 36, 
1 principali auctoritate translates that one word. In IV, 11, 8 principale 
stands for iyyeuorxdy in the sense of sovereign. It is used with the adjectives 
“powerful” and “kingly.’’ In the same paragraph principalis stands for 
tyyeuovixy (“sovereign’’), along with “powerful” and “glorious,”’ describing 
the generation of the Son from the Father. Possibly, then, the earlier idea 
that the Son comes from the Father principali auctoritate was expressed as 
tyyeuovxyj etovoig. There is, in any case, ample confirmation from principalis 
that principalitas means sovereign power, especially since in the first 
instance they are used synonymously in that sense. 

But principalis can also mean “main, chief.” Principales is used once in 
the sense of “main tenets” (I, 29, 1). The cognate principia occurs in III, 
17, 7 in the sense of “capital points” of the Gospel; also in n. 9. In II, 
Pref., 2; 1, 1; 19, 8, capitulum is found in this sense. The Greek could have 
been the same in these cases. In II, 13, 1, Mind, the Aeon, is said to be 
“quod est principale et summum, et veluti principium et fons universi 
sensus,” where principium means the “primary thing,” i.e., Mind is first 
in origin and in relation to the other Aeons, as efficient cause. In II, 18, 4 
Irenaeus says that the word is “the chief thing” of which man thinks. In 
IV, 4, 1 the adverb princi paliter means primarily, as opposed to secondarily. 
In I, 9, 3 there is mention of the Gnostics’ Word not becoming flesh princi- 
paliter, xponyoupevas. Since according to the Gnostics the Word did not 
become flesh at all directly, but only indirectly inasmuch as He contributed 
to the formation of the Savior, the term here must mean “directly,” a 
meaning that the Greek, too, can have. 

Now for the meanings “original” and “ancient”: one can distinguish 
between these two adjectives, though both have to do with priority in 
time. “Original,” “primitive,” and “pristine” express directly the idea of 
first, primary in existence, and abstract from the subsequent duration. 
“Ancient” expresses directly the idea of a long duration of what is first, and 
only indirectly the idea of being first. In fact, in “ancient” this indirect 
meaning can be absent altogether. Irenaeus’ translator uses principalis both 
for “original” and for ‘‘ancient.”’ 

First, “original.” In II, 12, 6 (twice) and 7; 15, 1; 21, 1; 23, 2, principalis 
is used with prima for the Ogdoad and Tetrad: “the first and original.” 
In these cases the Greek is not extant. In II, 12, 5 it is prima et archegonos, 
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where archegonos is a transliteration of the Greek and evidently in place of 
the translation principalis. In I, 1, 1; 5, 2; 7, 2; 9, 3; 11, 5, the translator 
has consistently this pair: prima et primogenita (though twice the adjectives 
are inverted). In I, 1, 1 primogenita alone is used. In all these cases in Book 
I the Greek is d&pxéyovos, which means original or primary. So it seems 
quite certain that in Book II principalis stands for archegonos, and is a 
synonym for primogenita, and so it means original or primary. In II, 17, 4 
Irenaeus illustrates a point by saying that when lights are brought together 
they regain their “original” (principalis) unity, since one light results, 
which existed from the beginning. The adverb principaliter has the meaning 
of originally in IV, 17, 3, and V, 27, 2. In this second case the Greek is 
TPONYNTUKS. 

Next, “ancient.” In I, 9, 3 and V, 12, 3 the Latin has vetus plasmatio; 
in I, 28, 1, antigua plasmatio. In all three cases the Greek fragments have 
apxata mats. Moreover, in V, 14, 1 and 2 the Latin has principalis plas- 
matio, and in 5, 21, 1 principalis homo. Because of the parallel expression 
one might think it certain that principalis and vetus are synonyms for the 
same Greek apxata. But this deduction is weakened by the fact that in 
V, 14, 2 we have also prima plasmatio, which supposes rpwrn. Thus, princi- 
palis in the other cases could stand for rpwrn or apxéyovos, in the sense of 
primary or original. But even if principalis in these cases did mean original 
or ancient, we would still be very far from a proof that principalitas in 
III, 3, 2 means antiquity or genuinity or primitiveness. 

So far, then, the argument from principalis to principalitas in the sense 
of antiquity or primitiveness is very slim. But now we come to what some 
consider a crucial text. In IV, 26, 2 principalis modifies successio in a con- 
text about the episcopal succession as a criterion of truth. The passage is 
quite similar, even in wording, to ITI, 3, 2. 


Quapropter eis qui in Ecclesia sunt presbyteris obaudire oportet, his qui suc- 
cessionem habent ab Apostolis, sicut ostendimus; qui cum episcopatus successione 
charisma veritatis certum secundum placitum Patris acceperunt: reliquos vero, 
qui absistunt a principali successione, et quocunque modo colliguntur, suspectos 
habere, vel quasi hereticos et malae sententiae, vel quasi scindentes et elatos et 
sibi placentes, aut rursus ut hypocritas, quaestus gratia et vanae gloriae hoc 
operantes. 


The reading is certain, except that for modo (rpémw) the Latin has /oco 
(row). The correction to “modo” was made according to the Armenian 
version of this passage and the parallel in ITI, 3, 2.%* 


*6 Cf. J. A. Robinson, “Notes on the Armenian Version of Irenaeus, Adv. Haereses, 
IV-V,” Journal of Theological Studies, XXXII (1931), 370. 
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The parallel of this passage to III, 3, 2 is very striking. In both places 
there are the same three general groups of errors to be avoided: proud 
schismatics who please themselves, vainglorious hypocrites, evil-minded 
heretics. The same illegitimate gatherings are condemned: ‘“‘qui quoque 
modo... praeterquam oportet colligunt” (III, 3, 2) and “et quocumque 
modo colliguntur” (IV, 26, 2). In both places the faithful are admonished 
to adhere to the apostolic, episcopal succession, which possesses the truth. 

There is, however, an important difference. Though the general aim (to 
state that the truth is safeguarded by and found in the successors of the 
Apostles) is the same in both places, and though both places speak of the 
succession of all the bishops from all the Apostles, nevertheless only ITI, 3, 2 
speaks specifically and separately of the succession and primacy of the 
Roman episcopacy from the Princes of the Apostles, Peter and Paul. So 
IV, 26, 2 is parallel to III, 3, 1-4, but not specifically to III, 3, 2. Principalis 
successio, therefore, which in IV, 26, 2 is exactly the same as successio ab 
apostolis and episcopatus successio, is not parallel to potentiorem principali- 
tatem of III, 3, 2, which is proper to the Roman Church and is greater than 
what the other Churches possess. The phrase of IV, 26, 2 rather parallels 
the episcopal succession spoken of in ITI, 3, 1. 

Nevertheless, since the Apostolic succession of Rome has a greater 
principalitas than the other Churches have, these do have a principalitas, 
which in their case might be parallel to principalis successio. What, then, 
does principalis mean in IV, 26, 2? Above we noted that principalis plas- 
matio (V, 14, 1 and 2) or homo (V, 21, 1) might mean the ancient or original 
handiwork, or man, supposing the Greek to have been dpxaia. As a matter 
of fact, the Armenian version in IV, 26, 2 has “from the succession of the 
ancients.”* And in Armenian the stem for “ancients” here is the same as 
for “ancient” in V, 14, 1 and 2, where the Greek is dpxaia. In view of this 
Van den Eynde argues that the Greek in IV, 26, 2 was dpxaia and that 
principalis means original (p. 172 ff.). From this he further deduces that 
principalitas in III, 3, 2 means antiquity or primitiveness, on the ground 
that IV, 26, 2 is a perfect parallel of III, 3, 2. He insists, too, that wherever 
principalis occurs in Irenaeus it is found with the idea of succession and 
supposes dpxaia. This observation is, however, quite incorrect. Principalis, 
as our examination above shows, is often used in Irenaeus apart from any 
idea of succession, and certainly without always translating adpxata. How- 
ever, because of the Armenian version there is a real probability that the 
Greek in IV, 26, 2 was dpxaia. But it is by no means certain, since the 
Armenian translator could have used the same word to translate different 
Greek words. We must note, however, that Irenaeus does stress elsewhere 


%6 Loc. cit. 
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the idea of the antiquity of the Catholic bishops. In IV, 33, 8 he speaks of 
the “antiquus ecclesiae status,” for which the Greek is 7d apxaiov cbornua. 
This is followed by an equivalent idea: “et character corporis Christi 
secundum successiones episcoporum.” This seems implicitly to contain the 
idea of “‘an ancient succession.” In ITI, 4, 1 he writes of all the Churches as 
antiquissimae, and in III, 3, 2 the Roman Church herself is called anti- 
quissima. The idea, then, of an ancient or primitive succession would fit 
in very well in IV, 26, 2. 

But even if principalis in IV, 26, 2 means original or ancient, one may not 
argue from this passage to the meaning of principalitas in III, 3, 2. As I 
pointed out, the two passages are not parallel in respect to the Roman 
Church. Besides, the word principalitas stands on its own feet, independently 
of support from principalis. Though the translator often uses principalitas, 
he always gives it the meaning of sovereign power and never is there even 
an inkling of antiquity or primitiveness. And to say that the principalis 
successio (original succession) is the same as the principalitas (primitiveness) 
which the other Churches have in a less degree than the Roman, is to miss 
the context. Of this we shall speak later on. 

In IV, 26, 3 principalis is used in a context parallel to that of IV, 26, 2. 
Irenaeus condemns those who believe they are presbyters, though they are 
slaves of lust and have no fear in their hearts; who dishonor others but are 
themselves elated by the pride of principalis concessionis, as the MSS. 
have it. Concessio makes no sense. Grabe, Feuardentius, Harvey, and others, 
changed it to consessionis; namely, these people were proud of the principalis 
episcopal chair. The Armenian version confirms this correction and makes it 
certain. It has one word for the two, which corresponds to the Greek 
rowroxabedpias.” It is certain, too, that the Latin did not have successionis, 
as in n. 2, as many scholars guessed. Neither is principalis here parallel to 
the same word in IV, 26, 2, if in the latter passage it really means original 
and supposes dpxata. Here principalis certainly means first. This is a 
confirmation that principalis can mean chief, most important, and does not 
necessarily mean ancient when associated with succession. 

We must conclude from this analysis of the cognate words for princi- 
palitas, that there is no solid probability that this word means antiquity or 
primitiveness, and that there are many positive proofs that it means 
sovereign power. However, before we pass on to other intrinsic arguments 
from Irenaeus, it will be worthwhile to consult other ancient writers on 
their use of principalitas and principalis, perhaps even in a context on the 
Roman primacy and in dependence on Irenaeus. 

Tertullian, a contemporary of Irenaeus, uses these words rather fre- 


™ Loc. cit. 
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quently. He uses principalitas in the sense of sovereign power. In De anima, 
c. 13, he defines and describes it thus: 


Ad hoc dispicere oportet principalitas ubi est, quid cui praeest, ut cuius princi- 
palitas apparuerit....Id autem, cui massa substantiae praeerit, in officium 
naturale substantiae deputetur....Habes animae principalitatem, habes in illa 
et substantiae unionem, cuius intelligas instrumentum esse animam, non patro- 
cinium.” 


In this discussion about whether the soul or the mind is superior, he con- 
cludes that the soul is superior. It has ‘“‘the sovereign power,” the princi- 
palitas, which includes the power to rule (praeest, praeeril) the mind. In 
De carnis resurrectione, 15, he argues that the flesh ought to share the glory 
of the soul: “Sed etsi in cerebro vel in medio superciliorum discrimine vel 
ubiubi philosophis placet, principalilas sensuum consecrata est, quod hege- 
monikon appellatur, caro erit omne cogitatorium.’”® Regardless, then, of 
where the philosophers wish to put the “ruling power of the senses,”’ the 
seat of thinking will always be somewhere in the flesh. Here again, princi- 
palitas means sovereign ruling power. In chapter 16 he continues by 
interpreting principalitas by imperium.” 

In De praescriptione haereticorum, c. 31, Tertullian writes: “Sed ab 
excessu [“digression”’| revertar ad principalitatem veritatis et posterioritatem 
mendacitatis disputandum.”’ Because of the contrast with posterioritatem, 
principalitas has here a temporal meaning: truth is prior to falsehood; 
truth is the original, the genuine thing. This is confirmed by the illustration 
of the wheat that was sowed before the cockle. The dominant meaning, 
however, is not temporal priority, but genuineness. The idea, moreover, of 
ruling is not excluded. Truth really holds the supremacy over lies, in power 
as well as in time, and, perhaps, in time because in power. In chapter 20, 
Tertullian equates primae and apostolicae as predicates of the Churches: 
the latter are prior in time and are genuine. In chapter 35, speaking of the 
Catholic system, he writes: ‘Posterior nostra res non est, immo omnibus 
prior est: hoc erit testimonium veritatis ubique occupantis principatum; 
apostolis non damnatur, immo defenditur.”’ This means that truth possesses 
a sovereign rule. In chapter 36, he continues as follows on the primacy of 
the Roman Church: “Age iam, qui voles curiositatem melius exercere in 
negotio salutis tuae, percurre ecclesias apostolicas, apud quas ipsae au- 
thenticae litterae eorum recitatantur....Habes Romanam, unde nobis 


28 De anima, 13 (PL, II, 708; CSEL, XX, 317). 
2° De carnis resurrectione, 15 (PL, II, 860; CSEL, XLVII, 44). 
° Tbid., 16 (PL, II, 860-61; CSEL, XLVII, 45). 
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quoque auctoritas praesto est. . . .””*' If authority comes to the Carthaginian 
Church from Rome, then the Roman Church holds the primacy of au- 
thority; like truth, she possesses the sovereign power. He could have written 
principalitatem in place of principatum. 

There can be no doubt, then, that for Tertullian principalitas means 
sovereign power and could have been predicated of the Roman Church in 
place of principatum. Some scholars have, however, tried to prove that the 
adjective principalis means ancient in Tertullian and in St. Cyprian; and 
that consequently principalitas in Irenaeus means antiquity. We shall, 
therefore, analyze their use of this adjective. Tertullian uses it in the 
various meanings that we have found in Irenaeus. A number of times 
(this includes the adverb) it means chief or main or primary.” A number 
of times it is employed in the sense of original, rather than ancient; at 
times with the implication of being genuine, authentic.® In Adversus V alenti- 
nianos Tertullian speaks of principalium magistrorum in the sense of the 
chief or the original teachers among the Gnostics, who discovered “the 
original tenets,” as opposed to the self-appointed leaders of their followers.** 

In one case he gives principalis the direct meaning of authentic: 
“Principalem adversus Iudaismum epistolam nos quoque confitemur quae 
Galatas docet.”*° We have seen that he uses authenticus in that sense 
(De anima, c. 36); see also Adversus Valentinianos, c. 4: ‘de ecclesia authen- 
ticae regulae.’’** Once he defines principale thus: “Quid principale, nisi 
quod super omnia, nisi quod ante omnia, et ex quo omnia? Haec Deus 
habendo est, et solus habendo unus est.’ Tertullian is showing God’s 
supremacy over all creatures. In this principale there is priority in time 
(ante omnia), and in origin (ex quo omnia), but first of all in power (super 
omnia). Priority in power, or superiority in His own nature, is the basis for 
God’s priority in time and in efficient causality. This primacy of power, 
then, is the fundamental and essential note of principale. This text is most 


| De praescriptione haereticorum, 31, 20, 35, 36 (PL, Il, 51, 37, 58, 58-59; CSEL, 
LXX, 39, 24, 45). 

® De patientia, 5 (PL, I, 1367; CSEL, XLVII, 6); ibid. (PL, I, 1369; CSEL, XLVII, 
9); Adversus Marcionem, IV, 36 (PL, II, 480; CSEL, XLVII, 544); De corona, 13 (PL, 
II, 116; CSEL, LXX, 182); De idololatria, 11 (PL, I, 752; CSEL, XX, 41; here principalis 
could mean ancient); De pudicitia, 21 (PL, II, 1080; CSEL, XX, 271). 

% De pudicitia, 1 and 5 (PL, II, 1034, 1039; CSEL, XX, 221, 226; Adversus Valenti- 
nianos, 27 (PL, Il, 619; CSEL, XLVII, 203; this is the Irenaean archegonos— 
princi palis). 

* Adversus Valentinianos, 5 (PL, II, 582-83; CSEL, XLVII, 182). 

3 Adversus Marcionem, V, 2 (PL, II, 502; CSEL, XLVII, 571). 

56 Adversus Valentinianos, 4 (PL, Il, 581; CSEL, XLVII, 180 f.). 

7 Adversus Hermogenem, 4 (PL, II, 225; CSEL, XLVII, 131). 
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important and decisive in proving that principalis need not mean ancient 
or original in Tertullian or Irenaeus or Cyprian, and that when there is 
question of the soul or of God, as also of the Church, the idea of primacy 
in power is fundamental, even though the idea of primitiveness may not be 
excluded altogether. Furthermore, in arguing from Tertullian to Irenaeus 
one need not go indirectly from the principalis of Tertullian to prin- 
cipalis in IV, 26, 2 and then to principalitatem in III, 3, 2; one can go 
directly from principalitatem in Tertullian to that word in Irenaeus, III, 3, 2. 
It means sovereign power in both Tertullian and Irenaeus, even though 
there may be an added connotation of antiquity and genuinity. 

As for St. Cyprian, a fellow countryman of Tertullian, he calls the 
Roman Church principalis. 


Post ista adhuc insuper, pseudoepiscopo sibi ab haereticis constituto, navigare 
audent et ad Petri cathedram atque ecclesiam principalem, unde unitas sacerdotalis 
exorta est, ab schismaticis litteras ferre nec cogitare eos esse romanos, quorum 
fides, Apostolo praedicante, laudata est, ad quos perfidia habere non possit ac- 
cessum.® 


What does St. Cyprian mean to predicate of the Roman Church by calling 
her ecclesia principalis? He coordinates this expression with Petri cathedram. 
Now this latter is certainly the Roman See or bishopric, and that at the 
time of St. Cyprian, with all its primacy of power and dignity and infalli- 
bility, as Cyprian himself indicates. Only indirectly is there reference to its 
antiquity, inasmuch as it is Peter’s chair, founded by him. In the same way 
ecclesia principalis refers directly to the primacy in power of the Roman 
Church. This is confirmed by the phrase that follows, “unde unitas sacerdo- 
talis exorta est,” added by Cyprian as the formal reason for the recourse to 
the ecclesia principalis. He is not merely adding a fact which has no causal 
relation to the preceding: he is giving the formal effect of the ecclesia princi- 
palis precisely as principalis, namely, as having sovereign power which alone 
makes for unity in the priesthood, and so in the Church. Principalis, then, 
designates essentially and directly a primacy of power. I say “essentially 
and directly” because indirectly it may connote antiquity and genuinity. 
Certainly, mere antiquity could not beget such unity. 

In this usage of principalis, therefore, Cyprian agrees perfectly with 
Tertullian’s definition and use both of principale and principalitas; and 
also with Irenaeus’ use of both words. Batiffol’s attempt to prove from 
Tertullian that Cyprian refers to the antiquity of the Roman Church,” 
was a futile effort, as d’Alés amply showed.” 

88 Epistolae, LIX, 14 (CSEL, III/2, 683). 

3° Le Catholicisme de saint Augustin (3rd edition; Paris, 1920), p. 102, footnote 2. 

“ Cf. article listed in the bibliography. 
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Though St. Augustine uses only words that are cognate to principalitas 
for describing the Roman Primacy, he can be of help here. ‘Ecce ubi 
commemorat Cyprianus, in Ep. 5, quod etiam nos in scripturis sanctis 
didicimus, apostolum Petrum in quo primatum apostolorum tam excellenti 
gratia praeeminet. . . . Quis enim nescit illum apostolatus principatum cuili- 
bet episcopatui praeferendum?’™ Elsewhere he argues that the Bishop of 
Carthage, although he has no small authority himself, need have no fear, 
because he is close to Rome: ‘“‘Romanae Ecclesiae, in gua semper apostolicae 
cathedrae viguit principatus.” This last quotation, because of the wording 
“in qua semper apostolicae” and because of the idea of a primacy of power 
(principatum) seems certainly to allude to Irenaeus III, 3, 2, and to have 
been inspired by it. Thus, principatus is an interpretation of principalitas 
as primacy of power. Further, the primatus and principatus of the first 
quotation are also mere synonyms for Irenaeus’ principalitas, and are 
inspired by it. 

A last use of Irenaeus, among the more ancient writers, is found in 
Hugo Eterianus, whom we quoted above for convenire. He is writing ex 
professo on the primacy of power of Rome as contrasted with the primacy 
of honor of Constantinople. 


Huius Ecclesia de se splendorem emittit semper, et non tenebrescit: a qua exit 
lex et iudicium, ad quam homines undique terrarum conveniunt et merito.... 
Quibus ex rebus liquido claret quod Petrum eiusque successorem principem Christus 
et caput non modo Latinorum. . . . Episcopus Constantinopoleos habeto primatum 
honoris post Romae episcopatum.... Beatissimum vero episcopum Constanti- 
nopoleos novae Romae, secundum ordinem habere post apostolicum thronum 
antiquioris Romae....Qua in re manifestum antiquioris Romae praesidem 
potestatem a Petro accepisse. ... Nequaquam licere cuipiam omnium calumniari 
sanctissimam, et magnam, omniumque principem Romanam Ecclesiam... . “ 


There can be no doubt that Eterianus is ascribing to the Roman Church 
a primacy of power in ruling and in teaching infallibly. Does he depend on 
Irenaeus? It seems so. The similar phrase: “ad quam homines undique 
terrarum conveniunt,” the idea of being always a source of light, that is, 
truth, for all the faithful, and the idea of being the princeps successor and 
the princeps ecclesia, seem to allude to Irenaeus III, 3, 2. Moreover, 
princeps and primatus are then inspired by principalitas, perhaps indirectly 
through the traditional use of primatus, principatus, and principalis. 

With regard to all these quotations, even though it cannot be proved 
positively and with absolute certainty that these writers used Irenaeus, it 

“| De baptismo contra Donatistas, II, 1, 2 (PL, XLIII, 126-28; CSEL, LI, 175 f.). 

@ Epistolae, XLII, 3, 7 (PL, XXXII, 163). 

® De haeresibus Graecorum, II, 17 (PL, CCU, 377, 375, 376). 
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is quite probable that they did. And it is always when ascribing to the 
Roman Church a primacy of power over all the other Churches. 

After this digression we must come back to a further analysis of Irenaeus 
himself. The modifier potentiorem is, as others have already noted,“ a very 
strong, in fact, decisive proof that principalitas denotes power and not 
antiquity or primitiveness or origin. Polentiorem, as we have shown, has 
basically the meaning of powerful, and so would fit well with principalitas 
in the sense of sovereign power. But even in its derived meaning of greater 
or higher, or something similar, it excludes the idea of antiquity or origin, 
since it is a comparative adjective. The Roman Church is not greater in 
antiquity than some of the other Churches (see references below). Nor, 
apart from power, has she a more eminent origin, as we also hope to show 
further on. It was quite proper for Irenaeus to write of the ancient or 
original succession of all the bishops collectively (cf. IV, 26, 2), but not of 
a greater antiquity or origin of the Roman Church. 

The proximate context demands that this primacy be one of power. If 
we accept as proved, apart from the argument from principalitas, that 
necesse est imposes a moral obligation, then its correlative in principalitas 
must be a moral right or power, since it is added as the reason for the 
necessity. Again, in n. 1 Irenaeus predicated of all the Churches and their 
bishops an authentic and authoritative teaching office, and elsewhere he 
predicates this of the Church in general. Now, if in III, 3, 2 he insists that 
the Roman Church suffices by itself for finding the apostolic tradition and 
if he insists that she suffices because she has a greater principalitas, this 
principalitas can be nothing else but a greater office as authentic and 
authoritative teacher. Once more, the sequel (n. 3) is meant by Irenaeus as 
an illustration of the position of the Roman Church among the others, i.e., 
that she has a polentior principalitas and that she suffices by herself for 
finding the truth. But according to this third paragraph the Roman Church, 
concretely the Roman Bishop, obliged the Corinthian Church to come to 
terms of peace, an exercise of juridical power, and renewed her faith, an 
exercise of Rome’s teaching office. It is futile to attempt to explain this 
passage and its relation to the preceding in any other manner. 

It would be erroneous to argue that Irenaeus often speaks of the infalli- 
bility of the entire Church, of all the bishops; that III, 3, 2 would be the 
only place where he ascribes that power to the Roman Church alone; and 
that, consequently, he does not mean to ascribe to her such a primacy 
Irenaeus expressly states that the Roman Church, over against all the other 
Churches, suffices by herself as a criterion of apostolic tradition. Then he 


“ Chapman, pp. 60-64; Walkley, pp. 287-93. 
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ascribes to this Church of Rome a greater sovereignty. This one authentic 
passage suffices to grant to the Roman Church a genuine primacy. All the 
other passages are to be interpreted in its light.“ They are general state- 
ments that allow a particularization. In those general statements is included 
the particular statement about the Roman Church, which can be specified, 
as it is in ITI, 3, 2. 

The anonymous author in Civilid Cattolica would have principalitas 
mean the bishopric of the Roman Church (p. 296). In III, 3, 4 Peter and 
Paul are said to have founded and built up the bishopric of Rome. Now it 
is clear that Irenaeus means their bishopric, not in some abstract sense, 
but as possessing the power of ruling and teaching others. That, never- 
theless, does not make principalitas and bishopric synonymous, does not 
give them the same formal meaning. They differ as an entity differs from 
its essential functions, or even as the possessor of a power differs from the 
power itself. On the other hand, they are so closely related that they can be 
interchanged in a discourse on the primacy of the Roman Church. But one 
should not think of translating principalitas by bishopric. 

So much, then, for a positive defense of principalitas. What of the other 
opinions? That principalitas is the authentic, infallible teaching office 
without authority to enforce it or moral obligation on the part of the faith- 
ful to accept it, need not delay us longer. It is excluded by the positive 
reasons for an authoritative teaching office. Indeed, hardly anyone has held 
this opinion. Perhaps Salmasius and Koch (pp. 58-60, 70) did, the latter in 
combination with eminent origin. La Piana holds that principalitas is the 
primacy of the teaching office, but that it comes from the cosmopolitan 
character of the Roman Church, not from an inherent gift given to the 
Roman bishop (p. 252). 

Mere priority in time was defended by those non-Catholics who claimed 
that Irenaeus refers only to the Churches in the West; e.g., Gieseler (p. 150, 
footnote 10) and Keble (p. 260). But even these appeal also to eminent 
origin. They might be said to argue thus: Irenaeus has just called the 
Roman Church antiquissima, and in IV, 26, 2 he styles the succession of all 
the bishops as ancient (principalis); since the translator was given to 
variations, principalitas is just a variant of antiquitas. Now, it cannot be 
denied that Irenaeus stresses the idea of antiquity along with apostolicity. 
All the apostolic Churches are “most ancient” (III, 4, 1); Pope Clement’s 
letter is older than the Gnostics (III, 3, 3); the tradition of the Church is 
ancient (III, 4, 2); the heretics appeared on the scene later, when the 
Church was already in her middle age (III, 4, 3); since the Apostles are 


“ Kneller, p. 413. 
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more ancient than the Gnostics, they agree with the translation of the 
Septuagint (III, 21, 3); the Gnostics are much later than the bishops, to 
whom the Apostles handed down the Churches (V, 20, 1). Nevertheless, in 
spite of his interest in the antiquity of the Church and its bishops in general, 
and even of the Roman Church, Irenaeus could not have meant that the 
Roman Church has a greater antiquity than all the other Churches. The 
very word principalitas, which he uses so often, and never in any other 
sense than sovereign power, is against this interpretation. But even if 
principalitas were used elsewhere for antiquity, it could not have that 
meaning here, because it would contradict Irenaeus’ own statement in 
III, 4, 1 that the other Churches are equally antiquissimae, and in III, 12, 5 
that the Church of Jerusalem is older and the mother of all the others, even 
the Roman. To evade this difficulty by saying that he has in mind only all 
the Western Churches in III, 3, 2, is quite mistaken, as we showed earlier. 

It cannot be argued that Irenaeus himself, in II, 5, 2, equates antiquity 
and power: “Id quod magis potest, antiquius sit omnibus.” He is speaking 
there of the various gods as opposed to the one true God, and in this realm, 
of course, the principle holds. But more must be considered than mere 
antiquity in the application of this principle. It cannot be applied indis- 
criminately as it stands. It would, for instance, never hold in proving the | 
Christian religion against the Jewish, while it would hold in proving the 
Christian religion against all heretical and schismatic Christian sects. It 
does not apply to the genuine Apostolic Churches: the Church of Jerusalem, 
though more ancient, is subject to the power of the Roman Church. 

Neither can principalitas be mere priority of honor or dignity because of 
more eminent origin, i.e., because founded and built up by St. Peter and 
St. Paul. This is the common non-Catholic interpretation. Thus Griesbach, 
Thiersch, Béhringer, Lipsius, Bohmer, Harnack, Pusey, Keble, Koch, Bon- 
wetsch, Jalland. It has been accepted by a few Catholics; e.g., Hagemann, 
Funk, Altaner, Van den Eynde, Doyle, Bardy. These last three speak of it 
as primitiveness, but they do not have in mind sheer antiquity. 

It is true that Irenaeus does consider it a great privilege of the Roman 
Church to have been founded by the Princes of the Apostles (III, 3, 2 and 
4); this eminent origin did add to the prestige of the Roman Church. Paul, 
however, did not add to the distinctive prestige of the Church at Rome as 
described in the present section of Irenaeus. That was due to Peter alone, 
or else the Church of Ephesus would have equal principalitas since it was 
founded by Paul and presided over by John for many years, in fact, to 
within a generation of Irenaeus (III, 3, 4). Even though Paul as a very | 
close co-worker is included in the plural A postoli tradiderunt—Peter and | 
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Paul handed over the bishopric of Rome to Linus—still it is Peter’s bishopric 
given to one man, Linus. There were no two equal bishops on the chair of 
Rome. It is not Paul, in this partnership, but Peter who makes the dif- 
ference. If Peter did not have absolute primacy by himself, it would hardly 
have been limited to one man in his immediate successor, as Irenaeus 
claims. The latter is not, as Karl Adam thinks, implicitly teaching that the 
primacy rested also on Paul, and that Cyprian first fully explained the 
primacy of Peter (p. 196 f.). 

Above we showed that the entire context, proximate and remote, speaks 
of a moral power of all apostolic Churches to teach and a moral obligation 
on the part of all the faithful to obey. This moral power, then, must be the 
principalitas that Irenaeus implies here for all the Churches. Now, if the 
Roman Church has a fuller principalitas than the other Churches, this 
would have to include essentially and directly a greater power to teach and 
to rule. Moreover, the subsequent context definitely shows that the Roman 
Church has, uninvited, a right to intervene in case of a difference of opinion 
among the Churches, and to make her opinion prevail, as in the case of 
Corinth. But eminent origin alone would never give her such powerful 
rights. 

Some non-Catholics have claimed that greater principalitas is here 
ascribed to the Roman Church, but that it is due her because of the prestige 
of the imperial city. Among these are Neander, Langen, Hitchcock, Lipsius, 
Kidd, Gieseler, La Piana, Knox, Beaven. They maintain that the imperial 
city of Rome attracted people from all over. These visitors, many of whom 
became settlers in Rome, gave the Church of Rome a cosmopolitan character. 
All these outsiders helped to keep the tradition of the Roman Church pure. 
According to some of these writers, the im qua phrase explains that the 
potentior principalitas is due to the conflux of all Churches into the Roman. 
At Rome all are witnesses to the truth. 

To this it must be said that the im qua clause does not explain potentior 
principalitas, as if the former were the efficient cause of the latter. The 
in qua clause indicates rather the effect of the sovereign power, and is to be 
interpreted in the sense not of a confluence, but of an agreement. Convenire, 
we have shown, is essentially an agreeing with Rome, not a resorting to her. 

This non-Catholic explanation ascribes the active preservation of the 
tradition to the faithful, and that to chance visitors and settlers. Such a 
notion, however, is completely foreign to the ecclesiology of Irenaeus who 
insists always that the bishops are the custodians of tradition. The Bishop 
of Rome, then, must be the custodian of tradition in the Roman Church. 
Actually, in the sequel (n. 3) it is so. And this Roman Bishop guards the 
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faith not only in the Church at Rome but also at Corinth! Furthermore, 
the opinion adduced flatly contradicts Irenaeus’ reason for writing this 
sentence at all. It is meant to give the reason why it suffices for the faithful 
to receive the apostolic tradition from the Church of Rome. In other words, 
there is no question of their contributing to the tradition of Rome, but of 
receiving from her tradition. 

To repeat what we said before, the prestige of the imperial city in drawing 
all nations to itself might have been a reason why St. Peter chose it as the 
seat of his bishopric, which already possessed the sovereign teaching and 
ruling power apart from any city. Consequently, when the bishopric was 
once established at Rome, it was only the sovereign rule of the Roman 
Church that brought the faithful to the Church of Rome as such, for the 
sake of agreeing with her. 

A final opinion, which is an extreme version of the one just dealt with, 
holds that the polentior principalitas does not belong to the Roman Church 
at all, but to the city. It is the city of Rome that possesses this greater 
sovereign power because of the Emperor. And it is this greater sovereign 
power of the Emperor that compels all citizens of the Roman Empire to 
seek the capital, and so, indirectly, the Church there. This was held by 
Grabe, Déllinger, Puller, and Coxe in his edition of the Amnte-Nicene Fathers. 
This view is so clearly anticipated by the arguments advanced above in 
favor of the sovereign power of the Church of Rome that it hardly needs 
further refutation. It runs up against the most obvious meaning of the 
words. But at least it testifies that principalitas means a sovereign power or 
authority. From all we have said it remains true that principalitas is juris- 
dictional authority to teach, and that the potentior principalitas of the 
Roman Church includes the authority to teach all the faithful, even of the 
other Churches. 

What Greek word did Irenaeus have here? Since the translator indulged 
in “elegant variation,” it is almost impossible to arrive at certainty. One 
can, however, exclude some words with a fair amount of certainty. From 
the lengthy discussions that we have just finished, it seems certain that 
apxabrns (antiquity, primitiveness) was not Irenaeus’ word. It occurs 
nowhere in the extant Greek of Irenaeus, much less for principalitas. It was 
suggested because of the supposed parallel between IV, 26, 2 and III, 3, 2, 
between principalis and principalitas. Another suggestion is mpwreia ot 
mpwreiov in the sense of primacy. Irenaeus uses rpwrebew, borrowed from 
Col. 1:18, for God’s supreme power over all things, as we saw, and given 
by the translator as principalitatem habere. However, here it occurs in a 
verb phrase, not in a noun phrase as in III, 3, 2. Besides, adjectival nouns 
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with superlative force do not seem to admit of a comparative degree, as 
Batiffol correctly noted (p. 209). 

Some scholars have suggested jyyevovia. There is a slight basis for this in 
the fact that principalis translates jyyeuovixds twice in Irenaeus. Tertullian, 
too, explains principale by hegemonikon. This word would, of course, clearly 
express the idea of ruling power.“ Still others choose éfovgia, which certainly 
would mean power. It was most likely the word for potestas (cf. I, 4, 5) and 
for principatus, for the angelic choir especially (cf. II, 30, 4 and 6). It is 
extant, too, for principalitas in one instance (I, 26, 1). But since ai@evria is 
used immediately afterwards, as well as in other passages of Book I where 
the Greek is extant, éoveia is doubtfully the original here. It remains 
however, a possible choice for III, 3, 2, but not more than possible. 

Excellent scholars have suggested apx7. Irenaeus uses this term a number 
of times for the Gnostic Only-Begotten, who is the supreme power next to 
the Gnostic Father (e.g., I, 8, 5; 9, 2; 11, 3; III, 11, 1). In these cases the 
translator has principium, or merely the transliterated arche. In II, 30, 6 
Irenaeus twice mentions six aeonic celestial beings, in terms clearly borrowed 
from Eph. 1:21. Though the Greek is not extant here, there is little doubt 
that principia in the first case, and principatus in the second case stand for 
apxn in Eph. 1:21. Moreover, in II, 30, 9, where this same group of six 
aeons is mentioned, principalitas is used, evidently for apx7. So it has a 
very good chance of being the original word. It would be clearly expressive 
of the sovereign power of the Roman Church. 

A last suggestion, perhaps the best, and held by the majority, is ai@evria. 
We saw that this word was used a number of times in the first book where 
the translator has principalitas, both certainly in the sense of sovereign 
power. The objection of Straub (p. 365) and Van den Eynde (p. 172) that 
this word is not Irenaeus’ choice, being used by him only for describing the 
Gnostic systems, does not seem valid. The Gnostics misused other words 
for their systems, and still Irenaeus did not hesitate to use them for the 
Truth. The choice, then, seems to lie between arche and authentia. But all 
the probable Greek words not only leave the meaning of sovereign power 
intact, but fully confirm it. 


IN QUA SEMPER . . . CONSERVATA EST 


The meaning given to in qua depends very much on what meaning is 
given to ab his conservata. Hence we cannot proceed to the proofs of in gua 
“6 In the letter of the Council of Chalcedon to Pope Leo, Nov., 451, the Fathers speak 


of him as being set over them, governing them (jyeudéveves) as the head of the members 
(Mansi, VI, 148; DB, 149). 
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without always considering the possible meanings of ab his. The best general 
procedure seems to be to list the opinions according as they admit that 
qua is a relative pronoun with either the Roman Church or every Church 
as antecedent, or some other construction without specifying a Church. 
The first two cases, namely, with gua as a relative, can be subdivided 
according as in is either an instrumental or a local preposition, and each of 
these can again be subdivided according as ad his is an ablative of agent or 
is changed to some other construction. The table given may help to visualize 
better the variety of opinions. 


Table of Opinions on in qua 


A. Qua is a relative pronoun referring to the Roman Church: 
1. In is instrumental; ab his is ablative of agent. All the faithful passively safeguard 
the tradition for themselves in the Roman Church. 
2. In is local: 
a) the faithful actively safeguard the tradition: 
1) through delegates, or 
2) through visitors and settlers, or 
3) together with the Roman Church. 
b) ab his should be dative: tradition is preserved for all the faithful. 
c) ab his should be pro, with meaning as in preceding. 
d) tradition is safeguarded by the Bishops of the Roman Church: 
1) omit, as a repetition, gut sunt undique. 
2) change qui sunt undique to qui praefuerunt, etc. 
3) ab his should be abhinc. 
4) ab his should be comparative. 
e) conservata should be observata. 
3. In qua is faulty for the Greek eis #v, “according to which.” 
B. Qua is relative referring to “every Church”: 
1. Jn is instrumental: all the faithful passively preserve the tradition in their own 
Churches, by belief in their own bishops: 
a) without dependence on the Roman Church. 
b) with dependence on the Roman Church. 
2. In is local: 
a) all the faithful actively preserve the tradition in their own Churches: 
1) without dependence on Rome. 
2) with dependence on Rome. 
b) tradition is preserved by the bishops who preside (praesunt) each in his 
own diocese. 
C. The Church is not specified. Jn qua: 
1. is a causal particle, or 
2. should be changed to one. 


Now we shall explain these opinions more in detail as we eliminate all of 
them except the first. We shall try to prove that qua is a relative pronoun 
with the Roman Church as its antecedent, and in is an instrumental or 
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causal preposition, indicating that by means of the Roman Church all the 
faithful everywhere have always passively preserved the apostolic tradition 
for themselves, by belief in the tradition of the Roman Church, which is the 
active agent in this safeguarding of the tradition. 

This had been the unanimous opinion among Catholics. In 1842 the 
Lutheran Thiersch rejected it and referred gua to omnis ecclesia. Later on 
some few Catholics followed suit, but it can still be called the common 
Catholic opinion. It is held by the anonymous authors in Civilid Cattolica 
and in the Dublin Review, by Kneller, Bardenhewer, Ottiger, Straub, 
Dufourcq, Roiron, Freppel, Dublanchy, Forget, Van den Eynde, Zapelena, 
Hervé. We shall prove it by parts: first, that qua is a relative pronoun 
referring to the Roman Church; then, that im is instrumental; then, that 
ab his is an ablative of agent. 

Qua refers to the Roman Church. Ordinarily the antecedent of a relative 
is the nearest noun, but there can be and are exceptions to this rule. The 
relative may refer to the noun that is logically nearest, that is, the noun in 
the more important clause. This is the case here. Omnem ecclesiam, in the 
dependent clause, is quite unimportant in comparison with the hanc ecclesiam 
in the independent clause. Irenaeus has another example, in IV, 20, 5, of 
an antecedent rather far removed from the pronoun. 

Some argue that, if omnem ecclesiam were the antecedent, we would have 
a rather hard and meaningless tautology: “in which (every Church) the 
apostolic tradition was safeguarded by every Church (qui sunt undique).” 
Translated thus, it would, of course, be meaningless, but the translation 
could also run: “in which (every Church) the apostolic tradition was safe- 
guarded by all the faithful.” Below we shall indicate that such a rendition 
can have a correct meaning, although it is not to be accepted for other 
reasons. For the rest, the reference to the Roman Church is discarded 
because it is said not to make any sense. Under the discussion of ab his 
we shall see that this is not true; it makes good sense. 

The preposition im is instrumental or causal. It expresses the fact that 
every Church, even all the faithful, safeguard the tradition for themselves 
by means of, in, the Roman Church, which through its Bishop safeguards 
the tradition actively. Jn is often used with this instrumental sense in 
Irenaeus. By way of sample: “Per Verbum per quod Deus perfecit condi- 
tionem, in hoc et salutem...” (III, 3, 11; in equals per here); “in semine 
tuo” (III, 12, 3); “im nomine Jesu...in hoc his salutem in eo dedit” 
(III, 12, 4); what was lost in Adam was regained in Christ (III, 18, 1); 
“in qua unctus est”’ (III, 18, 3); “in Deo per Jesum Christum offert Ecclesia” 
(IV, 17, 8). 
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Causal in, precisely to express the active influence of the Roman Church 
in safeguarding the tradition, is found in other writers, who seem even to 
depend on Irenaeus. Pope Hormisdas (d. 517), in a profession of faith for 
the Spanish kings, wrote: “Quia in Sede apostolica citra maculam semper 
est catholica servata religio.’’” The Roman Church evidently preserved that 
religion for others. The underlined words show the similarity to Irenaeus, 
who seems to have been the inspiration for this wording, and in is here 
certainly causal. St. Optatus of Milevis wrote against the Donatists: 
“‘Negare non potes scire te in urbe Roma Petro primo cathedram episcopalem 
esse collatam ...in gua una cathedra unitas ab omnibus servaretur.”*® The 
italicized words again show the close similarity to Irenaeus, and in is 
undoubtedly causal. Lastly, St. Augustine states: ‘““Romanae Ecclesiae 
in qua semper Apostolicae cathedrae viguit principatus.” We have already 
discussed this text and its dependence on Irenaeus. 

In view of these texts of Irenaeus and of other writers, it would be futile 
to object that in this very section Irenaeus uses in with ecclesia and ecclesiis, 
but always in a local sense. Thus, ITI, 3, 2: “Quae [traditio] . . . per succes- 
siones presbyterorum in ecclesiis custoditur”; III, 3, 1: ‘“Traditionem 
itaque apostolorum ... im omni ecclesia adest perspicere’”’; III, 3, 3: ‘Ab 
apostolis in ecclesia traditio ...pervenit usque ad nos,” “[idem] quae in 
ecclesia ab apostolis usque nunc sit conservata et tradita in veritate”; 
III, 5, 1: “Traditione . . . sic se habente in ecclesia.” In two of these passages 
the verbs adest and habente make it clear that in is local. In the other cases, 
since the ab or per indicate the active principle, the in must be local. But 
this merely proves that the local in can be used as well as the causal in. 

Actually, in our passage, in cannot be merely local in view of Irenaeus’ 
aim in this section. He is giving the reason for the greater sovereignty of 
the Roman Church, and indirectly for the fact that the Roman Church by 
itself is a criterion of tradition. In other words, the Roman Church has 
something that the other Churches must receive. It is not as if the other 
Churches had to contribute to the tradition of the Roman Church. Further, 
there is an active influence on the part of the Roman Church in preserving 
the tradition. This is actually what happened in the case of the Corinthians 
in n. 3, and is in keeping with the constant history of the Churches appealing 
to the Roman Church for a decision. Some authors translate the in by 
“in union with,” or “in communion with.” This does not differ essentially 
from the instrumental in. Thus, Feuardentius, St. Robert Bellarmine, the 
anonymous writer in Dublin Review, and Bardenhewer. 


#7 DB, 171. 
48 Libri septem de schismate Donatistarum, I1, 2, (PL, XI, 946-47; CSEL, XXVI, 36). 
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We come now to the third part of the proof: What is meant by ab his... 
conservata? Ab his is an ablative of agent, and all the faithful (qui sunt 
undique) are the agents by whom tradition was always preserved in, i.e., 
by means of, the Roman Church. This is the traditional understanding of 
St. Irenaeus, as is evidenced by the quotations above from Pope Hormisdas 
and St. Optatus. The Bishop of Lyons often speaks of the custodians of 
tradition. The construction is often found in the active voice, but some- 
times in the passive with ab or per, and these prepositions always express 
agency. The conclusion must be that in III, 3, 2, also, the preposition ab 
indicates agency. See the following cases: ‘“‘custoditur per successiones” 
(III, Pref.); “[Traditio] quae est ab apostolis, quae per successiones... 
custoditur” (III, 2, 2); “Est plenissima haec ostensio... quae [fides] in 
Ecclesia ab Apostolis usque nunc sit conservata” (III, 3, 3); “Quae pervenit 
usque ad nos custodita” (IV, 33, 8, without the agent indicated); “Quam 
[fidem] bene custoditam ab Ecclesia acceperunt” (V, Pref.); “Sanguis ad 
ultionem @ Deo custoditus (V, 9, 3) is just another example of custodire 
with the ablative of agent. 

There can be little doubt, then, that ab his in III, 3, 2 is an ablative of 
agent. But does not this express a doctrine that is not only incorrect but 
at variance with Irenaeus’ thought? No: it expresses the fact (conservata 
est) that all the faithful wherever they are, if they have safeguarded the 
faith, have done so by means of the Roman Church. This is a conditional 
fact, not an absolute fact, as though all the faithful have always remained 
faithful and there were never any heretics. Irenaeus was not so ignorant of 
facts as to make such a statement. The active principle of this safeguarding 
is still the Roman Church: in is instrumental. The faithful have safeguarded 
it for themselves passively, by adhering to the doctrine of the Roman 
Church. And it is entirely in keeping with Irenaeus’ thought that the faithful 
do guard the tradition in this manner. This point has hardly been noticed 
by those who have tried to refute the opposite opinions. In III, 4, 2 Irenaeus 
informs his readers that many of the barbarian peoples believe in Christ 
and carefully safeguard the ancient tradition: ‘et veterem traditionem 
diligenter custodientes.” In III, 24, 1 he says of all Catholics: “Quam 
[idem] perceptam ab ecclesia custodimus”; in V, 20, 1 he speaks of our 
safeguarding the same hierarchy of the Church. We who belong to the 
Church do the safeguarding. But the clearest passage is in V, Pref., where 
he expresses both the active and the passive safeguarding: ‘Quod [prae- 
conium] apostoli vero tradiderunt, a quibus ecclesia accipiens, per universum 
mundum sola bene custodiens, tradidit filiis suis. ...[The purpose of his 
books is] ut [neophyti] stabilem custodiant fidem quam bene custoditam ab 
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ecclesia acceperunt.” It might be questioned whether ab ecclesia here is the 
agent for custoditam, or whether it is the ablative of separation governed by 
acceperunt. In the first case the construction would directly favor our 
argument. But even in the second case it would indirectly favor it, because 
if men received the faith from the Church, and if that faith was well guarded, 
it was well guarded by the Church. Thus, the interpretation of ab his which 
we have given is not foreign to Irenaeus but is entirely in keeping with his 
thought elsewhere. 

We are now in a position to refute the other suggestions, which seem to 
stem from a misunderstanding or ignorance of Irenaeus’ doctrine, or an 
attempt to evade the primacy of the Roman Church. First, tradition was 
not safeguarded in (local) the Roman Church by the faithful, whether 
through delegates or through visitors and settlers, or together with the 
Roman Church. That it was so safeguarded through delegates and/or 
visitors has been held by any number of non-Catholics: Grabe, Beaven, 
Déllinger, Lipsius, Puller, Neander, Langen, Hitchcock, Bohringer, La 
Piana, Knox, Enslin, Kidd, Ante-Nicene Fathers, Koch. A few Catholics, 
too, have held it: the anonymous writer in Historisch-politische Blatter, 
Bardy, Altaner (this last only in the sense that delegates went). 

The non-Catholics claim that thus the tradition of all the Churches 
from all over could be compared in Rome and the true tradition recognized, 
in a kind of ecumenical council. Such an explanation is foreign to Irenaeus’ 
thought. According to his consistent and frequent statements the active 
custodians of tradition are only the bishops, as successors of the Apostles. 
The faithful are custodians merely in the passive sense, by adherence to 
the active custodians. Much more so, then, are chance visitors at Rome 
for business purposes not the custodians of the true faith, nor even those 
visitors who go to Rome of set purpose to investigate the tradition, because 
they are at best very few in comparison with the entire Church. Even if 
they should be bishops they are not the custodians of the faith in the 
Roman Church; the Bishop of Rome alone has this office, as is clear from 
Irenaeus’ statement and illustration. 

In his refutation on this point, Fr. Doyle (p. 301) asks very pointedly: 
“At this time Rome was not only a microcosm of churches, but especially 
of heretics. Now if the true tradition depended on the peoples’ bringing it 
to Rome, how did it come that heretics were so clearly distinguished at 
Rome from the believers?” And Rome was quite a magnet for heretics. 
Valentinus came to Rome about 136-40 A.D., under Pope Hyginus, and 
flourished under Pius, but was excommunicated. Cerdon was at Rome, 
where he spent his time being converted and apostatizing a number of 
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times. Marcion was at Rome, and Apelles was there twice; Marcellina was 
there under Anicetus and gained adherents for Carpocrates; Theodotus 
was in Rome at the end of Eleutherus’ pontificate and was excommunicated 
by Victor; Praxeas was in the capital city between 177 and 190; Florinus 
fell away at Rome (on all these, cf. Doyle, p. 301 f). Since Irenaeus wrote 
about 180 A.D., he could hardly have meant that outsiders brought the 
true tradition to Rome. 

It may be objected at this point that it was not indeed the heretics who 
brought the true faith, yet the faithful did, those “who are from every- 
where,” because they brought to bear at Rome the tradition of the whole 
Church. But then we no longer have two criteria of tradition, the longer of 
the whole Church and the shorter of the Roman Church, but only one, 
that of the whole Church. This clearly contradicts the express words and 
intention of Irenaeus, who wishes to give a shorter criterion, that of the 
Roman Church. And by Roman Church he means the Bishop of Rome, as 
is clear from his aim and from his illustrations. The Roman Church is in no 
sense of the word all the faithful of Rome, much less the visitors. Further- 
more, to explain the potentior principalitas as a kind of multiple force 
created by a cosmopolitan population, is plainly forcing the thought. We 
have proved that convenire means essentially to agree and not to resort to 
Rome. There is no question, then, of going to Rome and making a doctrinal 
contribution there. 

Gieseler (p. 151) maintained that the Greek had merely a dative (with- 
out a preposition corresponding to ad) and that the preposition giv in a 
compound verb (supposed in conservare), like ovvrernpnra, expressed the 
idea that the tradition was safeguarded in the Roman Church, ie., by 
itself, but also “together with” all the faithful. But all this is arbitrary 
guesswork. Others, taking it for granted that the obvious meaning of 
Irenaeus’ statement is a contradiction to his doctrine elsewhere, indulge in 
more guesswork. Saltet (p. 183), without warrant, eliminates ab and makes 
a dative of advantage out of his: tradition was preserved in the Church of 
Rome for the faithful everywhere. That would, of course, make good sense, 
but the change is unnecessary and without foundation in the MSS. Mausbach 
(p. 126) got the same meaning by supposing that ab stands for izép, being 
a poor translation instead of pro. This is equally arbitrary. 

Still others, insisting that Irenaeus teaches consistently that only the 
Apostles and the bishops are the custodians of tradition, have decided that 
some absent-minded scribe must have introduced the second “qui sunt 
undique,” as a repetition of the first. Béhmer seems to have been the first 
to make this observation, but he offered no further correction. Mannucci 
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would omit it altogether. The Benedictine scholar, Morin, at the suggestion 
of a confrere, decided that the text was corrupt, and looked about for a 
substitute. His choice fell on “qui ibi praefuerunt,” i.e., the Bishops of 
Rome guarded the faith at Rome. Batiffol followed him, but preferred 
praesunt. This correction was accepted by Dérholt, Walkley, O’Boyle. 
Some even said this suggestion closed the issue. But praesunt is certainly 
incorrect, because Irenaeus is speaking not merely of the present, but of an 
historic fact that began with Peter (comservata, perfect tense). We admit 
that, if a correction of the text were needed, praefuerunt would fit. Irenaeus 
uses praeesse in the sense of governing: see IT, 19, 7; 20, 1; 22, 5; IV, 38, 11; 
V, 9, 4. Particularly is I, 10, 2 to the point: “Is qui... ex eis qui praesunt 
ecclesiis.” However, this correction is not needed. Irenaeus teaches clearly 
that the faithful, too, guard the tradition, if only passively by their belief. 
But that satisfies the meaning of Irenaeus here very well. There is, more- 
over, no warrant in the codices known to us for such a correction. 

Less likely still is the suggestion of d’Herbigny that the original Latin 
should be “qui sunt undecim,” i.e., the tradition was safeguarded by the 
eleven bishops who until then had occupied the chair of Peter. He argued 


that in III, 3, 3 Irenaeus says that the tradition was safeguarded by the | 


Apostles, which is really an explanation of our passage; but there he stresses 
the fact that Eleutherus is the twelfth on the chair of Peter. D’Herbigny 
also called attention to the fact that Irenaeus uses numbers, e.g., in I, 1, 
1-3; 3, 5; 4, 1; 5, 1; 6, 1; 7, 5. But, even apart from the fact that there is 
no need of correcting the text, these reasons are weak. It should be clear 
that these descriptions of the Gnostic systems by numbers are not parallel 
to our case. The Gnostics are dealing with sums; Irenaeus is not in III, 3, 2. 
The mere use of numbers elsewhere, especially in the descriptions of the 
Gnostic systems, is not warrant for a number here. Further, the Latin 
translator would hardly have written sunt but fuerunt. The eleven have 
gone down in history; the twelfth alone is present, and he would not be 
included. Why should the twelfth, the present pontiff, be excluded if the 
present is correct? He was actually safeguarding the tradition for all the 
faithful. To say that Irenaeus stresses the fact that Eleutherus is now the 
twelfth as the reason for the undecim in the preceding, is to refute one’s 
own contention, because precisely then should the verb be in the past 
tense. 

After Morin made his suggestion, Dérholt agreed that the text is corrupt. 
But he thought that ab his supposes 476 robrwy and that the Latin should 
be abhinc, i.e., since the time of the Apostles Peter and Paul, the tradition 
was safeguarded in the Church of Rome. He himself realized the weakness 
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of this correction, because as soon as d’Herbigny made his suggestion, he 
changed over to it. 

The futility of all these attempts has driven others to a different solution. 
Recently Jacquin proposed the view that ad his is a comparative phrase; he 
announced it as a new interpretation. But it happens that Goussen had 
already proposed it in 1909. The meaning would be that tradition was 
preserved better in the Roman Church than in others. Christine Mohrmann 
has adduced other examples of such a use of ab. These scholars call attention 
to the fact that the Hebrew expresses a comparison with the preposition 
min. A similar construction is found in both Old and New Testament Greek. 
Even post-classical Greek and Latin used a preposition for comparisons. 
With ad one can distinguish four cases. I shall put participles with adjectives; 
the authors mentioned put them with verbs. 

1) Sometimes the governing word was an adjective or an adverb in the 
comparative degree. St. Jerome writes: “Qui prima hora conductus est, plus 
meretur ab eo qui hora tertia missus est ad vineam.’’* (2) Sometimes the 
adjective (or participle) implies no comparison. A fragment in the Am- 
brosian library has “Quemadmodum sis pretiosus ab angelis.”™® Ps. 4:8: 
“A fructu frumenti, vini et olei sui multiplicati sunt”; Luke 18:14: “Justifi- 
calus ab illo.” (3) Sometimes a verb that implies comparison is the governing 
word. Eccl. 24:39: “A mari enim abundavit cogitatio eius, et consilium eius 
ab abysso magna.” Some may place here the example above from Ps. 4:8, 
because multi plicati sunt implies the comparison. The Didascalia A postolorum 
has: “‘Nolite ipsi vos neglegere...nec praeponere a verbo necessitatis 
temporariae vitae vestrae.’’®! (4) Sometimes the verb implies no comparison. 
Ps. 92:3b-4: “Elevaverunt flumina fluctus suos a vocibus aquarum mul- 
tarum.” 

In Irenaeus’ Latin we do find ab employed for comparisons. No example, 
however, can be listed where the governing word would be a verb, with or 
without an implied comparison. But there are a number of cases with 
adjectives or adverbs in the comparative degree, or implying a comparison: 
“Quanto pluris sit idiota religiosus @ blasphemo et impudente sophista” 
(V, 20, 2); “Altera autem sunt, quae constituta sunt, ab eo qui constituit; 
et quae facta sunt, ab eo qui fecit” (III, 8, 3); “Inferiora sunt ab eo” (II, 
34, 3); “Plus potuisse iustitia...ab omnibus” (I, 26, 1). The Greek, 
preserved by Hippolytus, has adjectives in the comparative degree. 

Two examples are cited with the adjective implying no comparison; in 
one case it is a past participle. The first case is in IV, 10, 2, a slavish rendering 

© Epistolae, XXI, 41 (PL, XXII, 394; CSEL, LIV, 141). PL, XIII, 636. 

‘\ Didascalia A postolorum, 30, 30; cf. Mohrmann, p. 59. 
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of the LXX of Gen. 49:12: “Laetifici oculi eius a vino, et candidi dentes eius 
quam lac.” These authors with whom we are dealing take Jaetifici a as 
expressing a comparison, just as the parallel candidi quam does. This is, 
however, incorrect. It is true, indeed, that in the Hebrew min is used in 
both clauses and expresses a comparison, which the Vulgate correctly 
renders by two adjectives in the comparative degree. But the LX X missed 
the meaning of the first Hebrew adjective, which they rendered by xapnroi, 
bright or glassy. They did not, then, take min or 4x6 as a comparative 
particle in this first clause. Neither the LXX xapnrol a76 otvov (eyes more 
glassy or brighter than wine), nor the Latin of Irenaeus, /aetifici a vino 
(eyes more joyful than wine), makes sense. But both eyes bright or glassy 
because of wine, or eyes joyful because of wine makes good sense. Xapnroi 
is the classical word for describing eyes that have become “glassy” from 
drink. This interpretation is confirmed by the reading of the LXX in the 
Codex alexandrinus, iwép oivov, because of wine. This, then, is also the 
meaning of the slavish translation of Irenaeus, and it is certainly not the 
use of ab to express comparison. 

The second case is, likewise, a slavish translation of a passage from the 
LXX, Gen. 3:14: “Maledictus tu ab omnibus pecoribus et ab omnibus 
bestiis terrae.” Here again, it is not certain that the LXX understood 
a6 as a comparative particle. They could have taken it in its partitive 
meaning, “among.” That would agree with the inier ot the Vulgate. Then 
the Latin translator followed the meaning of the LXX as he did the literal 
wording. But it must be admitted that there is a possibility of this being 
ab in a comparison. 

To sum up, then, there are in Irenaeus a number of cases where ab is 
used with adjectives or adverbs in the comparative degree for expressing 4 
comparison. There is only one case, which is at least doubtful, where a past 
participle governs ab to express a comparison. But that is precisely the 
construction that would obtain in III, 3, 2 (conservata ab). So from this 
Irenaean usage alone it is at least very doubtful that ab with conservala 
would express a comparison. On the other hand, we saw that Irenaeus 
employs ab rather frequently with the passive verbs to express the safe- 
guarding of tradition, and in all cases it is an ablative of agent; in one 
case it may be an ablative of separation, which would indirectly amount to 
an ablative of agency. This interpretation is strengthened by the cases 
where the agency is given with per. There is, then, every reason for saying 
that in III, 3, 2 ab with a passive verb to express the safeguarding of tradition 
is an ablative of agent. 

Again, the idea which a comparison would here express is alien to the 
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purpose of Irenaeus. It is not a question of preserving the tradition better 
than in the other Churches, but infallibly by herself. No other Church can, 
singly, preserve the tradition infallibly. Finally, there is no need for such 
an explanation since, as we have noted so often, the text as it stands, with 
the faithful as passive agents safeguarding the tradition, makes good 
Irenaean sense, even though we might have expected mention of the active 
agents. 

Another attempt to save the reference to the Roman Church in the local 
sense, without “contradicting” Irenaean thought elsewhere, is to change 
conservata to observata. Neander proposed this but later dropped it as 
indefensible. More recently Gutberlet held it. There are, however, no 
indications whatever in favor of this change. A last suggestion, made by 
Stiglmayr, is that in qua, still referring to the Roman Church, is a faulty 
translation of els jv, which he guesses was the Greek. This would mean 
that tradition was preserved everywhere according to the Roman Church. 
From all that has been said no further refutation is needed of this useless 
guessing. 

We must now turn to the opinion that omnem ecclesiam is the antecedent 
of gua. Though to my knowledge no one has ever proposed the view that 
even in this case im could be instrumental and that all the faithful would 
passively preserve the tradition for themselves by means of (im) their own 
Churches, by their own bishops, it seems that this would, abstractly, be 
possible. Certainly, if such a preservation were conceived of as taking 
place with dependence on the Roman Church (an idea that would be implied 
from the first part of our text), the meaning would be quite orthodox. If it 
were without dependence on Rome, as though every Church were infallible 
by itself, it could not be defended. Even the former possibility, however, is 
excluded by all the arguments that favor our own opinion. More need not 
be said about it. 

Another interpretation in which qua still refers to omnem ecclesiam, has 
gained favor among non-Catholics. It is that in is local and that all the 
faithful preserved the tradition in their own Churches, independently, of 
course, of the Roman Church. Thiersch first proposed this view; Harnack 
popularized it; Neander, Bonwetsch, and Koch all held it. It was defended, 
likewise, by some Catholics, but evidently with implied dependence on 
Rome. See “H.” in Historisch-politische Blitter, Funk, Duchesne, Walkley, 
Esser, Vernet. This opinion was proposed by the non-Catholics to escape 
what was supposed to be a contradiction or a senseless statement in Irenaeus. 
But, as we have said so often in regard to other opinions, in the interpreta- 
tion we defend there is no contradiction in Irenaeus. 
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Some try to refute this interpretation by saying that it is historically 
false, i.e., not all the Churches always preserved the tradition. However, as 
in the first opinion, one might object that this preservation can be taken as 
a conditional fact: those faithful who actually preserved the tradition did 
so in their Churches. This answer itself, in turn, however, depends on the 
preceding interpretation which would have the tradition passively preserved 
through the instrumentality of the bishops of every Church. The interpreta- 
tion with which we are now dealing claims that the faithful of every Church 
are the active custodians of the tradition in every Church. In this sense of 
an active preservation, the faithful did not always safeguard the tradition 
in every Church, and the interpretation is historically false. 

Jalland has recently added another page to the already thick volume of 
interpretations (p. 113). He accepts the Catholic suggestion that the text 
is corrupt and changes sunt to praesunt, but refers qua to omnis ecclesia, 
as if all the bishops who preside in the various Churches safeguard the 
tradition there. This needs no refutation other than what we have already 
written in favor of the first and against the other opinions. 

A final, though older, interpretation departs completely from the idea 
that gua is a relative pronoun. According to Harvey in qua supposes the 
causal particle j, “inasmuch as.” “Every Church must agree with the 
Roman ... inasmuch as the tradition was preserved by the faithful every- 
where.” Griesbach had already suspected that a scribe inadvertently wrote 
in qua in place of the translator’s original in quo, which supposes & ¢ or 
ép’ @, a causal phrase, which is found in Greek literature, e.g., in Rom. 5:12. 
Nolte got the same effect by cancelling im and reading the Latin qua as a 
causal particle. But none of these suggestions needs any refutation apart 
from what has already been said. 

What might have been the Greek verb for conservata? The possibilities 
multiply inasmuch as this Latin perfect could translate either a Greek 
aorist or a Greek perfect. Since the perfect is found more often with the 
idea of having safeguarded something, most likely it was used in ITI, 3, 2. 
Usually conservare stands for the simple rnpeiv (I, 5, 1; I, 33, 5) and so does 
servare (I, 3, 1; 10, 1). The verb could, therefore, have been rernpnrat. 
But in V, 9, 3 conservare translates ovvrnpeiv; so cuvrernpnra might have 
been our verb. Most of the time custodire is used by the translator for the 
idea of guarding the faith and tradition; and in I, 10, 2 the Greek for this 
is @vAdooe. In I, 3, 6 conservare stands for d:advAdocorras. It is highly 
probable, then, that in our case the verb was wepiAaxra: or darepidaxrat. 
As noted, all these verbs might have been in the aorist. 

After such a long study it may be worth while to give the possible Greek 
original, including other choices in parentheses. 
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IIpés (eis) rairny yap riv ‘ExxAnolay ba riv dvvarwrépavy (xvpwrépar, 
kavwrépav) aidevriay (apxiv, etovoiay, yeuoviay, Kkuvpwrarnv) avayKn 
(4vayxatov) tori macay mpocépxecbar (cuvrpéxew) riv "ExxAnolav, rovréote 
ros ravToxObev miorots, &y 7 dei bxd Tav wavroxdbev (cuv)rernpynrar ([dca]zre- 
gidaxrat) } ard trav 'Arocro\wy rapadoais. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I think the traditional interpretation of this famous 
passage of Irenaeus remains the best proved and the correct one. All other 
interpretations are attempts to evade the obvious meaning concerning the 
Roman primacy or to solve the supposed contradiction in the last clause. 
Irenaeus, however, told the Gnostics of his day, and us too, that it is morally 
necessary for every Church, that is, for all the faithful, to agree with this, 
the Roman Church, in which, as by an instrumental cause, the tradition of 
the Apostles has always been preserved by those who are everywhere. 

The rebellion of Luther from the Roman Catholic Church and his denial 
of the sovereignty of the Roman Church over all the other Churches, called 
forth a vigorous defense on the part of Catholic scholars. They naturally 
appealed to St. Irenaeus’ defense of the Roman sovereignty. We may 
fittingly close this study with quotations from two sainted scholars of the 
time, one of whom is a Doctor of the Church. 

St. Lawrence of Brindisi, who so ably refuted Luther in general, uses 
St. Irenaeus’ passage a number of times. When speaking of the apostolicity 
of the Roman Church he writes: “Ait ‘Ad Romanam Ecclesiam maximam 
et antiquissimam, a gloriosissimis apostolis Petro et Paulo fundatam et 
constitutam, oportere propter potentiorem principalitatem omnem convenire 
Ecclesiam.’ ”® To prove that the Roman Pontiff is the legitimate successor 
of Peter, he quotes Irenaeus, III, 3, 1 (the first part) and all of n. 2. He then 
summarizes the succession of Popes from Peter to Eleutherus, and concludes: 
“Et ita quidem Irenaeus ostendit Romanos Pontifices, legitime electos, 
Petri successores legitimos esse. Hinc manifestum est quid Irenaeus senserit 
de hominibus, qui cum Romana Ecclesia non conveniunt.”* Later he again 
quotes: “Et S. Irenaeus ‘Ecclesiam antiquissimam et propter potentiorem 
principalitatem glorisossimam’ honorificentissime nuncupavit. ... Unde D. 
Irenaeus Romanam Ecclesiam omnibus cognitam dixit.”™ 

That the Holy Fathers always esteemed the Roman Church highly, as 
the “radix et matrix, mater et magistra omnium ecclesiarum,” he proves 
by quoting, among others, St. Irenaeus: “Ita Irenaeus docet [quod] propter 

® Tutheranismi hypotyposis, 1, 4, 5 (Opera omnia (Pavia, 1930-33], II/1, 43. 

% Tbid., IL, 5, 9 (Opera omnia, 11/2, 181-82). 

“ Ibid., II, 6, 6 (Opera omnia, II/2, 196). 
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potentiorem principalitatem ad Romanam Ecclesiam oporiet omnem con- 
venire Ecclesiam.”* Earlier in his refutation of Luther he quotes the same 
passage but omits the phrase ab his. At the end he adds: “Ita Irenaeus 
Romanam Ecclesiam dicit maximam, antiquissimam, notissimam, ab Apos- 
tolis Petro et Paulo fundatam, cuius fides omnibus annunciata est, et ad 
quam necesse est omnem Ecclesiam, hoc est, fideles omnes undique con- 
venire.’** There is no doubt, then, in the mind of this great scholar of the 
value of St. Irenaeus’ testimony for the defense of the Roman Primacy. 

The Doctor of the Church, whom we shall quote last, is St. Robert 
Bellarmine. He cites Irenaeus III, 3, 2, beginning with the words “‘maximae 
et antiquissimae,” and then comments: 


Nota illud Necesse est: et illud Omnem convenire Ecclesiam. Et illud: Propter 
potentiorem principalitatem: et illud: In qua semper ab omnibus conservata est 
apostolica traditio. 

Nam Irenaeus probat, posse nos confundere omnes haereticos ex doctrina 
romanae Ecclesiae, quia necesse est ad hanc Ecclesiam omnes convenire, et ab 
ipsa tamquam a capite et fonte pendere; et proinde necesse est, ejus doctrinam 
esse apostolicam et veram. Quod autem necessarium sit omnibus Christianis 
pendere a romana Ecclesia, probat. 

Primo a priori, quia datus est huic Ecclesiae principatus. Secundo a posteriori, 
quia hactenus semper omnes conservarunt fidem in hac Ecclesia, idest, in unione 
et adhaesione ad hanc Ecclesiam, ut ad caput et matrem.” 


St. Conrad Friary, Annapolis, Md. Dominic J. UNGER, O.F.M.Cap. 


58 Tbid., Appendix I, 7 (Opera omnia, II/3, 274); cf. also Appendix II, added note 5 
(Opera omnia, I1/3, 333-34). 

56 Thid., V, 10, 4 (Opera omnia, IT/1, 310). 

5? De controversiis christianae fidei, II, 15, “De Romano Pontifice” (Opera omnia 
{Naples, 1856], I, 390). 
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NOTE 
THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY* 


Under this somewhat mysterious title I would like to present a synthetic 
and substantial description, more objective than personal, of the general 
agreement which has been reached on this subject by European scholars 
as the result of their work on it during the last few years. I do not intend 
to go through the great historical civilizations in an attempt to discover 
the laws of the rise and decline of the great historical cultures, empires, 
and civilizations. Nor is it my intention to establish the relations, close or 
distant, which may have existed between these civilizations before the 
coming of the biblical revelation. Still less do I intend to study the develop- 
ment and expansion of Christianity in the Mediterranean world, the 
Western world, or the world in general. And it is even farther from my mind 
to discuss the grave problems which arise from the meeting—whether it 
lead to harmony or conflict—between Christianity and our social, political, 
and cultural structures. There are masterly treatments of all these subjects 
in English, too well known to need any mention here.' 

None of the authors of these treatments, it seems to me, approaches our 
subject with the same problematic and the same preoccupations as the 
European authors. The latter look on it from the viewpoint of religious 
philosophy—I might almost say theology. The most striking thing at first 
glance about the recent writing on the subject is that this theme, which is 
the focal point of the preoccupations of English, French, Swiss, German, 
and Belgian thinkers today, interests philosophers more than historians, and 
theologians more than philosophers. There is a reason for this, and it will 
be clear in a moment. Of the historians, about the only one that I can 
mention is Henri Marrou, Professor of Primitive Christianity at the Sor- 
bonne and a specialist on St. Augustine, who is really a lay theologian.? 


* Translated, with the kind permission of the Trustees, from the original French text 
of the Philip Maurice Deneke Lecture, delivered at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, Feb. 23, 
1950. 

1Cf. e.g., Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (abridged from six-volume edition 
by D. C. Somervell; New York: Oxford, 1947), which traces the tragic crises of the various 
civilizations; Christopher Dawson’s profound books, like Progress and Religion (London: 
Sheed and Ward, 1931) and Beyond Politics (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1939); Kenneth 
Scott Latourette’s dynamic panorama, A History of the Expansion of Christianity (7 
volumes; New York: Harper, 1937-45); and a very recent work, whose point of view is 
closer to the one we will take, Eric C. Rust’s The Christian Understanding of History 
(London: Lutterworth, 1947). 

?Henri Marrou, L’Ambivalence du temps de Vhistoire chez s. Augustin (Montréal: 
Institut d’Etudes Médiévales, 1950). 
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Among the philosophers or historians of philosophy, I should mention 
Raymond Aron and Jean Hyppolite, although their contributions have 
been made much more by word of mouth than through their writings. 
Attention should likewise be directed to Jean Guitton, also a religious 
philosopher and almost a theologian.* The Jesuit Fessard should be men- 
tioned as well; like Hyppolite, he is an authority on Hegel and follows him 
to some extent.® Finally we should not forget Jules Monchanin’s remarkable 
article on the concept of time in Hinduism and Christianity.® 

Principally, however, it has been the theologians who have raised the 
question; and they have tried to find an answer to it from the Catholic 
point of view, the Protestant, and even the Orthodox.’ On the Protestant 
side it is worth noting that the two theologians who are perhaps the most 
influential on the continent, the “fraternal enemies” of dialectical theology, 
Karl Barth of Basel and Emil Brunner of Zurich, have written on the 
subject. The most prominent figure on the Protestant side, however, has 
been the exegete of Strasbourg, Paris, and Basel, Oscar Cullmann, whose 
book, Christ and Time, has exposed the intensely temporal and specifically 
historical character of the vision of the world and destiny which is found in 
the authors of the New Testament.’ On the Catholic side there is a great 
number of names—French,'® Belgian," German,” and Italian’*—which 


3 Raymond Aron, Introduction a la philosophie de histoire (Paris: Gallimard, 1939); 
Jean Hyppolite, “L’Existentialisme de Hegel,” Etudes germaniques (April-June, 1946). 

* Jean Guitton, Le temps et l’éternité selon Plotin et saint Augustin (Paris, 1933). 

5 Gaston Fessard, S.J., ‘““Théologie et histoire,” Dieu vivant, 8 (1947), 37-65. 

6 Jules Monchanin, “Le temps selon l’hindouisme et le christianisme,”’ Dieu vivant, 
14 (1949), 109-22. 

7Cf. Nicholas Berdiaeff, Essai de métaphysique eschatologique (Paris: Aubier, 1946), 
and the last chapters of Serge Boulgakof’s book on the Incarnation, Du Verbe incarné, 
tr. by A. Andronikov (Paris, 1943). 

®Karl Barth, Die Theologie und die Kirche (Munich, 1928); Gotteserkenninis und 
Gottesdienst (Zurich, 1938); Emil Brunner, “La conception chrétienne du temps,” Dieu 
vivant, 14 (1949), 15-30. 

® Oscar Cullmann, Christ and Time (London: SCM Press, 1951). 

10 Louis Bouyer, “Christianisme et eschatologie,”’ Vie intellectuelle, XVI (1948), 6-38; 
H. M. Féret, O.P., L’Apocalypse de Saint Jean: Vision chrétienne de l'histoire (Paris: 
Corréa, 1943); M. I. Montuclard, O.P., ‘La médiation de l’Eglise et la médiation de 
Vhistoire,” Jeunesse de l’Eglise, 7; Jean Daniélou, S.J., “Christianisme et histoire,” 
Etudes, 254 (1947), 166-84; “Existentialism and the Theology of History,’’ Month, I 
(1949), 66-70; “The Christian View of History,” ibid., II (1949), 68-72; “Christianity 
and History,” Downside Review, LX VIII (1950), 182-90; “The Conception of History in 
the Christian Tradition,” Journal of Religion, XXX (1950), 171-79; “The Meaning of 
History,” Month, V1 (1951), 41-44. 

1 Roger Aubert, “Discussions récentes autour de la théologie de l’histoire,” Collectanea 
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should be mentioned, but I cannot pass over a little book which, though no 
longer new, is still drawing attention because of its enthusiasm and pro- 
fundity. I mean Fr. Laberthonniére’s L’Idéalisme grec et le réalisme chrétien;“ 
it is only very recently that the seeds of thought sown by that book have 
borne their fruit. 

The names of some of the most influential modern exegetes and theo- 
logians are proof enough that the problem has stirred the souls and minds 
of our day. And it is highly significant that, no matter what point of the 
compass they come from—philosophers as well as historians, exegetes as 
well as systematic theologians, whether they be Catholic, Protestant, or 
Orthodox—all these authors, despite their disagreements (and they are by 
no means negligible), are unanimous in their admission that Christianity 
alone has given and can give a meaning to history, and that outside Judeo- 
Christian revelation or Islam (which is to some degree a Christian heresy) 
there is no philosophy of history. They admit that there may be a physics 
of history, which analyses its laws and discovers its constant elements, 
but there is no progress—we can say that time does not exist either in the 
destiny of the human race or in the destiny of individuals. Even more, pure 
philosophy, metaphysics, Greek as well as Indian, knows nothing of be- 
coming, time, evolution. Independently of the fact of Christianity, there is 
no history in the objective sense, that is to say, there is no direction in the 
unfolding of events or of historical structures. Independently of Christian 
thought, even though it may be at times distorted or actually denied, there 
is no historical knowledge which can be raised to the level of a philosophy 





Mechliniensia, XVIII (1948), 139-49; Leopold Malevez, S.J., “La philosophie chrétienne 
du progrés,’”’ Nouvelle revue théologique, LIX (1937), 377-85; “La vision chrétienne de 
Vhistoire, I: Dans la théologie de Karl Barth,” ibid., LX XI (1949), 113-34; “La vision 
chrétienne de V’histoire, II: Dans la théologie catholique,” ibid., LX XI (1949), 244-64; 
‘Deux théologies catholiques de l’histoire,” Bijdragen der Nederlandse Jezuieten, X 
(1949), 225-40; Gustave Thils, Théologie des réalités terrestres, II: Théologie de V’histoire 
(Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1949). 

2H. Frankenheim, “Christliche Schau der Geschichte,” Der katholische Gedanke 
(Miinster, 1947), pp. 62-73; H. Rahner, “Grundziige katholischer Geschichtstheologie,” 
Stimmen der Zeit, CXL (1947), 408-27; “La théologie catholique de l’histoire,” Dieu 
vivant, 10 (1948), 91-116. We can also mention: Th. Haecker, Der Christ und die Geschichte 
(Leipzig: Hegner, 1933); H. D. Wendland, Geschichtesanschauung und Geschichtsbewusstsein 
im Neuen Testament (Gottingen, 1938); Eric Seeberg, “Geschichte und Geschichtsan- 
schauung dargestellt in altchristlichen Geschichtsvorstellungen,” Zeitschrift fiir neu- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft, LX (1941). 

‘8 Petruzelli, I] valore della storia (Rome, 1939); L. Alfonsi, “Il problema della storia 
negli antichi scrittori cristiani,’”” Humanitas, 11 (1946); F. Battaglia, I/ valore della storia 
(Bologna, 1948); F. Bartolone, I/ problema della storia del cristianesimo (Messina, 1948). 

4 L. Laberthonniére, L’/déalisme grec et le réalisme chrétien (Paris, 1904). 
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of history or in which can be found the meaning of history. That is certainly 
an imposing and astonishing affirmation. It is a statement which should be 
tempered and made more precise, but I state it bluntly because—whether 
it be right or wrong—it is the unanimous conclusion of the authors whose 
names I have just mentioned. 

Once this thesis is established (and the proof will itself indicate the 
limits of this surprising statement and show its precise bearing), we must 
in a following part (which will be quite brief and schematic) point out a 
basic lack of accord in this apparent unanimity. The point here is this: 
Not only is Christianity historical, but since together with Judaism which 
prepares for it, and Islamism and Marxism which both depend upon and 
distort it (the first along lines definitely religious; the latter in the direction 
of an atheism which pretends to free itself and to surpass the Christian 
conception of history by secularizing it)—since Christianity is the only 
religion, the only body of thought which is essentially historical, does it 
thereby follow that the Christian, because of his transcendent vocation, 
must labor to shape the course of human history and thus “integrate” 
himself with this transitory world; or must he on the contrary remain 
indifferent to human progress that apparently has nothing in common with 
his supernatural vocation? The first view is called the Incarnationist view: 
Christ by His Incarnation, prolonged in the Church, has consecrated the 
universe through and through, and all its human and cosmic values. The 
other view is called the eschatological view: the transcendence of religion 
is such that it can do little to achieve or help human progress. 

Before answering that question, let us try to show how Christianity 
alone possesses a philosophy of history and a sense of the temporal. 

Neither Greek philosophy nor the idealist philosophies which stem from 
it have any sense of time, of events, of history, of a destiny for either the 
human race itself or for the individual. Greek philosophy is dominated by 
the idea of law, and the “‘idea”’ is something fixed and eternal. While not a 
mere appearance or image as in Indian philosophies, “becoming”’ is still 
only a participation in the idea, and time is qualitatively different from 
eternity, of which it is but the degraded reflection, the weak image. Eternity 
is ever contemporaneous with time and entirely present to its each suc- 
cessive instant. On this point Aristotle’s definition of time is most charac- 
teristic: kai yap 6 xpdvos doxe? evar xixdos tis. “Time is a cycle’; it is 
the doctrine of the eternal return. There is nothing really new under the 
sun; nothing has an absolute beginning, nothing ever ends, because all 
begins anew. Nothing is decisive, nothing is ever finally achieved. And 
since the idea has an inexorable necessity and there is never any escape 
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from the idea, there can be neither true liberty, choice, nor anything 
gratuitous. Necessity (avayxn) is master of all. This cyclic conception of 
time which governs the process (“devenir”), more apparent than real, of 
the cosmos and the universe, also controls the “becoming” in that part of 
ourselves which at first glance would seem to escape the avayxn: the yuxn, 
the soul. It too is subject to the perpetual return, a perpetual re-beginning. 
That is the doctrine of metempsychosis. 

Such is the feature of a metaphysics which starts from the observation 
of matter, reduces psychology to a kind of physics, seeks to contemplate 
the eternal laws of motion and thereby tends to discard the genuine move- 
ment which is progressive and has a definite direction. The consequences in 
the fields of ethics and literature are evident. Greek thought is penetrated 
throughout with an intellectual determinism, pessimism, and individualism. 
With individualism, because there is no continuity of one person with 
another, and society itself is nothing more than the translation in this 
world of the eternal laws that result from the combination of unchangeable 
ideas. And with pessimism, because nothing ever comes to term, nothing is 
of any real utility, and the supreme happiness consists in an escape from 
this fiction which is time to the contemplation, through knowledge, of the 
eternal laws. Salvation lies in flight—flight achieved through knowledge. 
Let us note that for Greek philosophy not only is the idea itself eternal 
but so too is its limitation, its negation; matter also is eternal. And the 
nearest that Hellenic thought ever came to the notion of creation was the 
demiurge imposing order, that is to say, reason or idea, upon the flux of 
the multiple. 

In such a philosophy of the eternal and in a religion where salvation is 
found wholly in the contemplation of an idea, there can be no history in the 
full sense of the term. It is remarkable that no Greek historian has ever 
been preoccupied with rehearsing the history of even a nation or a people, 
let alone that of humanity at large. Herodotus never goes beyond anecdote 
or chronicle, as has been shown by Collingwood. And Thucydides, for 
technical reasons no doubt, but probably also because he was a philosopher 
and profoundly Greek, never thought of describing anything more than a 
brief period of the life of Greece. By way of objection one might cite the 
Greek epics, the Iliad and Odyssey. But here again we are given the tale 
of an individual or of a small group of individuals rather than the history 
of a nation or of two nations in conflict with each other. Following the 
tragic events depicted for us by Homer nothing has really changed in the 
world. And I believe it is Aristotle who said that there is nothing to prevent 
the Iliad from happening again. It is apparent, then, that nothing is ever 
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decisive and that the singular event is of no significance. Of course there are 
the Greek myths on the origin of humanity but these are much more in the 
nature of fables with a temporal moral, and representations of permanent 
moral conflicts and perpetually recurring situations, such as those wherein 
man’s iSpis (pride) arouses the jealousy of the gods of Olympus, rather 
than genuine descriptions of a destiny so definitive as never again to repeat 
itself. Or if there should chance to be any real change, it is always for the 
worse; if there is any movement, it is not progress but decline. It has been 
remarked that antiquity has always seen its golden age in retrospect; the 
further on man moves, the worse his plight becomes. His perfection is 
found in a “return” to his origins, never in a forward march. The modern 
idea, often wholly secular, which sees progress in the future—even a sheerly 
material future—would have been impossible without the ‘Christian fact.” 

All philosophies have inherited this tendency to dichotomize the idea 
and the temporal, and in their desire to rationalize and to sift out the laws 
of history they have as a matter of fact tried to discard the event, which 
as part and parcel of the aepor (indefinite) cannot be an object of science 
and is consequently without true value. The most ingenious attempt along 
these lines is undoubtedly Hegel’s dialectic of history. Here we have an effort 
to rationalize the irrational, to insert necessity into the contingent, and to 
find liberty itself in the most absolute determinism. In reality, it amounts 
to the actual denial of history. 

Such is the picture, very sketchily drawn, that we find in the writers 
whom I am now interpreting. It would be easy to show that Hindu phi- 
losophies move in an atmosphere which, if not exactly similar, is at least 
analogous. There too the world is but an appearance, and time a cycle; 
there too souls undergo successive reincarnations; there too salvation is 
sought in an escape from time and history. Nothing that ever happens is 
important; nothing ever really happens; nothing begins, nothing ends. 

Personally, I think that we must correct this picture which is somewhat 
one-sided. To me it seems certain that the Roman world had some apprecia- 
tion of what we call history. Granted that the Iliad and the German epics 
are not genuine epopees involving a race, much less humanity itself, yet 
the Aeneid of Virgil is a national epic in which the temporal factor comes 
into play and which has a meaning that carries over to the empire 
of Augustus and which concerns the destiny of the whole inhabited world 
(oixovpévn). From the beginning of the poem the end is foreseen, and this 
end itself is, in the author’s thought, the beginning of a new expansion. 
Likewise, if Greek art presents us with an ideal type of beauty, a “canon,” 
that is, a law of aesthetics, Roman art has created the portrait; it has, in 
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its faces with their strongly-marked features, delineated individual destinies 
in plastic form. And if Greek philosophy was ignorant of the ‘“‘person”—in 
Greek the word signifies only a mask, an appearance, a fiction—Roman law 
gave life to the concept and to the reality. But I would not even dare to say 
here that the exception confirms the rule, for the Roman is not a philosopher; 
he is not concerned with ideas; he is entirely oriented towards action. On 
this account a Christian thinker can be of the opinion that the mediation 
of the Romans was providential and necessary to assure the fusion, in our 
Christian West, of Greek idealism and biblical realism. 

We shall remember, then, that philosophical thought—Eastern as well as 
Western—when left to itself, is incapable of integrating time and of dis- 
covering the meaning of history. 

The situation is quite different with biblical revelation, which is not a 
metaphysic but essentially a history. It is not concerned with an idea but 
with life. It seeks to penetrate the meaning, not of nature and its laws, 
but of man and his destiny. We are here in a radically different world, 
faced by concepts, or, if you prefer, by existential categories that are almost 
incapable of being incorporated into Greek philosophical thought or Hindu 
mysticism: linear time, creation, the meaning of the destiny of the race 
and of the individual, the promise, prophecy, providence, the event, and 
finally faith which always implies a relation to past, present, and future. 
Time is no longer cyclical but linear. There is a beginning in the true sense: 
creation; and there is an end in the true sense: the Parousia, which is not 
the denial of time but the fulness and consummation of time. Together with 
the cosmos time is born. Brunner has observed in this connection that by 
the power of his religious intuition Augustine has here anticipated Einstein 
in linking the extension of the material world with temporal succession. 
Creation is truly an absolute beginning, even of matter. Above all, there is 
at the heart of the biblical revelation this history of the origins of humanity, 
this Genesis; there is at the other end of the Bible the Apocalypse, an- 
nouncing the end of time. There is this fact, that God is concerned with the 
destiny of humanity and directs it. Providence is truly a mpévoa, a thought 
which foresees (the prefix is temporal); it is not only this universal law 
immanent to the cosmos, the idea of necessary sequence; it is a value which 
supposes a sovereign Liberty that concefns itself with, and orients itself 
towards, other liberties. For a Plotinus, providence is quite an inferior 
function, belonging to the Universal Soul, the third and last of the divine 
hypostases; for the Judeo-Christian revelation, it is an attribute of God, of 
the Absolute. Cullmann has shown how the very vocabulary of the New 
Testament was penetrated with words indicating time: the hour, the day, 
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the opportune moment (kxa:pés), the moment for a decision, a choice; 
alwy, a word we would be tempted to translate as “eternity,” but which is 
something quite different. In biblical revelation the opposition is not 
between a “here below” and a “beyond,” but between a “before” and an 
“after.” Aldy obdros and aldy wé\\wv, the present age, the age to come. 
Morphology itself is here revealing; think of the whole metaphysic of 
becoming and of destiny that is implied in such words as providence, 
predestination, prophecy. God Himself is not above time, indifferent to 
time and history, but before the beginning of time and after the end of time. 
It is not without reason that Genesis and the Prologue of St. John both 
begin with the same temporal words: In the beginning God created; in the 
beginning was the Word. God is, in both directions, beyond this straight 
line represented by time; He prolongs this straight line by a dotted line 
that extends indefinitely a parte ante and a parle post. Furthermore, God 
even breaks into history, from which the Pure Act of Aristotle, the Idea of 
the Good of Plato, and the One of Plotinus carefully remained apart in 
their majestic and immobile indifference. Actually, we are dealing with two 
different conceptions of God. It is Laberthonniére’s merit that he stressed 
this point strongly. Cullmann contents himself with the remark that the 
Bible is concerned only marginally with the intimate life and eternal being 
of God; God, as it were, would exist only in the degree in which He would 
manifest Himself in history, by a revelation either of word or, especially, of 
action. This, it seems to me, is an incomplete view. For by the logic of this 
conception God, in His innermost nature, would be, in a way, conditioned 
by time. Moreover, it is certain that the Jewish revelation already speaks 
to us of absolute attributes of God, such as His sanctity, His unicity, His 
transcendence. And as for the Christian revelation, is not its very substance 
the revelation of the interior being, the interior life, of God—through 
temporal constructions, of course, but nonetheless of a triune God, whether 
one speaks of it as above time with the Greeks, or before and after time 
according to the so-called Judeo-Christian conception? 

It is quite true that the Christian and Jewish God is not simply the 
prime immovable mover of Aristotle or his self-thinking thought, a faceless 
God. Neither is He the high point of a pyramid of ideal forms resting in the 
heaven of intelligible realities; nor is He the dialectical residue of a flight 
of the mind from multiplicity to unity. He is the living God, living in 
Himself and revealing Himself in life. He is the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, the God who intervenes in the destiny of the human race, of 
the Chosen People, of the flock of Israel; the God of the Promise made of 
old and prepared in the course of the present and which will, in the future, 
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see inevitable fulfillment. He is the God of decisions, of free choices, a God 
who changes the order of the world. He is above all, for the Christien, God 
who has become Incarnate, that is to say, who shares our temporal con- 
dition, who, like us, is born, lives, and dies, to live again—not several times 
but once only and with a definite and perfect life. It is, then, not merely 
the conception of time, linear in the one case and cyclic in the other, which 
distinguishes philosophy, the work of reason, from the Judeo-Christian 
religion. Rather it is the conception of God Himself, which the Judeo- 
Christian religion has as a result of an historical revelation of a living God 
who has Himself a sort of history both in Himself and in His actions. 

Just as God is the Word, that is, dabar, “act,” and consequently acts in 
history through a succession of wonderful signs or miracles, a succession of 
absolute, free, unique, and unforeseeable initiatives, so also God is the 
Word in the second sense of that term. Not only does He make history, 
but, as Word or Expression, He also interprets history. This interpretation 
of history is prophecy; it is that which allows history to have a meaning 
for our intelligence. And the response to prophecy, that is, the historical 
word of God, throwing light on history’s direction—that is faith. The three 
theological virtues—faith, hope, and charity—have each of them a temporal 
connotation. Faith rests upon a past promise; hope tends to the future, 
waits for the realization of this promise; and charity is that flower of faith 
working always in the present to hasten the realization of the promise made 
to faith and promised to hope. Fr. Féret has noted that the only religions 
based on faith are the religions where revelation is inseparable from history: 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islamism. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, why this religion that is so eminently 
historical substitutes for the pessimism and individualism of philosophy an 
atmosphere of optimism and an acute sense of social and traditional values 
along with the primacy of free choice and, in the last analysis, of grace. 
Optimism is founded on the conviction that God concerns Himself with 
us, that God directs the destiny of the race and of individuals towards an 
end which is marked with the seal of the definitive and the perfect. More- 
over it is through a heritage received and transmitted within the collectivity 
of the chosen people of God that this promise is transmitted and that 
omnipotence works in history. For the Greek, salvation is possible only by 
a flight beyond time and duration; for the Jew and the Christian, salvation 
happens in history and through history. This optimism is even more startling 
when we recall that biblical revelation professes that it is by the fault of but 
one man, by an event that for him also is unique and irreversible and forever 
destined to mark humanity, that our human race is born, lives, and dies in 
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sin and is, on the first level of its being, delivered over to the Prince and 
powers of this world. 

But man knows that, if he is given up to sin, it is God the Savior who 
delivers him from sin with a sovereignty for good more powerful than the 
sovereignty of the devil and the flesh for evil. He believes in God’s ultimate 
victory, in himself and in the world, over this negation of God which is sin. 
It is not avayxn which weighs man down under misfortune and sin; it is 
not a flight from his human condition which delivers him from sin. No, 
man’s sin is free and the deliverance which comes to him from God is the 
fruit of an election, of a love, of a predilection, i.e., of a gratuity, I might 
almost say of a caprice. While the Platonic fall of souls takes place outside 
of time, in an ideal and intemporal pre-existence, and according to a “law,” 
and while salvation for Plato and Platonists consists in an escape to the 
beyond, biblical sin and redemption are situated in time, constitute a 
destiny, and, far from suppressing history, transform it. It is the peravoa 
of man and the human race. 

Within this historical revelation, made by the miraculous divine action 
and expressed by promise and prophecy, a revelation common to Judaism 
and Christianity, what is the specific and distinguishing character of the 
latter? For both religions time is linear, destiny is a life, and God is a living 
God. For both time has a beginning and an end and an intermediate period. 
Both recognize a threefold division: before creation, from creation to the 
Parousia, after the Parousia or the end of time; also a twofold division: this 
world and the world to come. The only difference—but it is a capital one— 
is in the position occupied by the center, or point of gravity, of this line of 
salvation. For the Jews this center coincides with the Parousia. It is uniquely 
in the future. Judaism is only a messianism and its only fundamental 
virtue is hope. For the Christian the center is in the middle ot the second 
period. It does not coincide with the end of the intermediate period but it 
cuts it in half; it divides the present age of humanity into the part before 
Christ and the part after Christ. For Judaism the future alone lights up 
the present; for the Christian it is the past, gathered up and always actual 
in the present, which by prolonging itself lights up the future and permits 
us to know the meaning of history even before we have arrived at the end 
of history. One event, decisive, capital, unique, lights up the whole line of 
salvation—the event of the Incarnation. In a certain sense Christ is the 
end. After Him there is no further decisive event; victory and salvation are 
virtually but definitively acquired: all that remains is to profit by it. Thus 
the date of the return of Christ, the date of the Parousia, is of minor im- 
portance; it matters little when Christ returns, for He has already come. 
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The Christ who dominates history is perhaps the Christ of the Parousia, 
but this Christ is only a reflection of the resurrected Christ of the eternal 
Easter. 

For the philosopher and for the historian Christianity’s claim to see in 
the Incarnation the unique fact par excellence is folly and scandal. How, 
then, can an anecdote, the life and death of a Galilean Jew, be the center 
of history? Why should this fact, this strictly individual fact, hold a privi- 
leged place? How can one center the history of all civilization and of all 
humanity around the thirty years of Jesus of Nazareth, which besides 
ended with a resounding failure? And yet right there you have the very 
heart of the Christian faith, but it is a faith with which we are dealing, not 
historical science or philosophical speculation. History can doubtless reveal 
the influence of this individual destiny over an entire section of human 
destiny, but it will always refuse to recognize that Jesus is unique in the 
sense that faith understands Him to be so, and that He is the end of history. 
Raymond Aron, in his book on the philosophy of history, has noted that 
for the pure historian history cannot have meaning, because, in order to 
discover its direction, one would have to be situated at the term of the 
historic evolution. It is only at the end of the world—if this expression 
makes any sense—that we shall be able to know the guided virtualities that 
it developed in the course of its becoming. But precisely the Christian does 
know, because he has the faith, that with Jesus we have entered into the 
“last age of the world,” that He is truly the end, and consequently that, as 
soon as He inserted Himself into our becoming, our history acquired a 
meaning. Before Him, everything centers about Him, prepares for Him, 
announces Him; and after Him who is the Unique, the incarnate presence 
of God radiates within our universe and within historical time. The whole 
of human destiny converges on Christ—from the many to the One—and 
then expands Christ—from the One to the many. 

This expansion of Christ, this drive towards the fulness of humanity and 
of the world in Christ, takes place in time and through history. It is the 
time of the Church: the period of tension, between a past that is always 
present, and a future already radically present, but to be realized pro- 
gressively. It is in this period of tension that the Church builds herself up 
and the Christian lives his life. Here we find ourselves confronted by two 
temptations, each of which would, in its own way, try to suppress the 
tension that is proper to the period situated between the Christ of Easter 
and the Christ of the Parousia. The one would “‘absolutize” the past, the 
other the present. The first is the temptation natural to the Protestant who 
strives, by a sort of simultaneity, to get back to the beginnings, to make 
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himself by faith a contemporary of Christ. Hence the zuriick zum Altertum 
(back to antiquity) of Luther and that anguish of Kierkegaard to find Christ 
anew, that exclusive cult of the Bible, that refusal to admit that it is in- 
serted and prolonged in tradition. On the other hand, Catholicism (I do 
not intend, by this term, to exclude the Orthodox, any more than I mean 
to include Anglicanism or Episcopalianism in the term ‘“Protestantism”’) 
has the tendency to absolutize the present. It puts tradition above the Bible, 
or rather it inserts the Bible, as a privileged moment, within tradition 
which gives to it a Christ who is perpetually present and acting. When you 
think of the tranquil assurance of the Catholic who believes that Christ 
continues to speak to him, now as ever, through the councils of His Church, 
still directs him through His bishops, is and remains with him through the 
sacraments—especially through the sacrament of his “real presence,” you 
can understand the anguish of Protestantism, which despairs of ever being 
able to recapture this physical presence of the historic Christ whom it 
seeks to know, and with whom it craves a sort of immediate contact. You 
can understand the almost scandalous optimism of the Catholic who knows 
that Christ is always with him, through the Church, His Mystical Body— 
prolongation of the Incarnation. But this optimism does not imply laziness. 
For the Church knows that she is called “to complete what is wanting to 
the Passion of Christ,”’ to capitalize on the victory of her Head in the 
individual destinies of her members. There is a third attitude, an unchristian 
one, which looks exclusively to the future, which deems itself able to surpass 
the past and the present that is Christ and expects everything from the 
future. It is, for example, the attitude of Marxism, that materialistic 
messianism that has laicized Christian hope. For Marxism Christ is only a 
stopover from which to pass beyond, a dialectical moment of the historical 
becoming. It is in a sense a revival of the Jewish idea that puts humanity’s 
center of gravity in the future. It is the negation of the unicity and finality 
of Christ. However, between Judaism and Marxism there is this tremendous 
difference: Judaism awaited the salvation of divine liberty, while Marxism 
envisages salvation at the end of a necessary chain of revolutions. The 
dvayxn and determinism of Greek philosophy are introduced anew; the 
Judeo-Christian revelation of progress is rationalized. But the Marxist 
dialectic of history could arise only in a Judeo-Christian climate. It is a 
religion but a religion without God. 

Such, in its essential traits, is the Christian philosophy of history, the 
only philosophy of history, really a theology of history which the authors, 
whose names I cited at the beginning of this paper, have set forth with a 
striking unanimity. 
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We should point out their divergences. The most essential bears on the 
duty of the Christian in face of present realities. I shall say only a word 
about this. Two theologies of action and of the Christian attitude are here 
opposed to one another. The first can be called “eschatological”; it claims 
that the Christian can and, in a certain measure, ought to disinterest 
himself in culture and in human progress. The final reason for this position 
is the incommensurability of the transcendence of revelation, pure gratuity 
passively received. There is no Christian humanism. The figure of the 
world passes; it is ephemeral. At first glance, many affirmations of the New 
Testament tend in this direction and invite us, following the word of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, to be here only as “‘strangers and travellers.” The 
extreme form of this conception is that given by K. Barth, but it also 
appears in more than one Catholic author, such as Louis Bouyer and Jean 
Daniélou, who insist on the rupture introduced by the Incarnation, which 
is the Cross and laceration. Others (Incarnationalists), in greater number, 
especially on the Catholic side—and I range myself among them—think 
that the Christian cannot be indifferent to natural values, to human 
progress; they believe that the Christian has not only the right but also the 
duty, and therefore the possibility, of working with all his forces for the 
construction of a better world, the natural substructure of a world spirit- 
ualized by grace. He has confidence in reason, in thought, in human action, 
inserted in Christ, and the prolongation of His action in the unfolding of 
time and in the extension of space. I believe that in the New Testament 
there are elements which support this conception of a theology of the 
Incarnation prolonged by the action of the Christian in the bosom of the 
Church of Christ. Before all else the appeal addressed to Christians to 
build the Body of Christ, the Church, a society not only divine but human. 
By the Incarnation Christ has reconciled us with our “human condition” 
and invites us to make of this world a real anticipation, a beginning of the 
world to come. This is possible because the grace of God transforms us 
within and because the charity of God radiates in us and through us in 
order to ameliorate the lot of our fellow men, all men. The eighth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans expresses the formidable idea that the material 
world itself participates in the hope of the children of God and will partake 
in their lot of resuscitation by a spiritualization of itself. I believe that in 
this line of thought one must say that all technological progress, all the 
conquests of science, all the expressions of the human in the arts and in 
letters, all social progress will forever remain inscribed in the body of man, 
that body which in and through the Body of Christ is promised to the 
Resurrection. The cosmos itself, which is like the body of the body of man 
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and of the Christian, is therefore summoned to a glorified transformation, 
This, it seems to me, justifies a moral of complete commitment in all human 
tasks that are properly human and that are in store for humanity. The 
Christian cannot disinterest himself in the world, because this world will 
disappear only to be transformed into ‘‘new heavens and a new earth,” the 
natural and necessary milieu of its spiritualized and resuscitated body. The 
insertion of the Christian into the world, his duty to contribute to the 
march of progress, appear to me to be the logical consequence of this phi- 
losophy of history, which proclaims that Christ is the center of history, that 
He gives it its meaning, that He is forever working within it in the eternal 
present of His Incarnation continued in and through the Church. 


L’Institut Catholique, Paris Paut Henry, S.J. 
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BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es. By Benjamin Breckenridge War- 
field. Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. 
xlvii + 580. $4.50. 

The chapters of this work are for the most part reprints of articles in 
various dictionaries or studies which first appeared in the Princeton Theo- 
logical Review, now defunct. Prof. Warfield was a successor at Princeton of 
the eminent Charles Hodge; there he labored for thirty-three years. His 
works all show a deeply religious spirit. He was a tower of strength to con- 
servative Calvinism; much of the present work could have been, word for 
word, the product of a Catholic theologian. Thus, for instance, he states: 
“T have not undertaken to investigate the possible place of the supernatural 
birth of Jesus in the various forms of so-called ‘Christianity’ prevalent in 
the modern world, many of which stand in no other relation to the Christi- 
anity of the New Testament than that of contradiction” (p. 166, also p. 
45). And it is remarkable that as early as 1909 he penned these words con- 
cerning a school of thought: “It has invaded with its solvent every form of 
thought and every activity of life. It has given us a naturalistic philosophy 
...@ naturalistic science . . . a naturalistic politics (the first fruits of which 
was the French Revolution and its last may be an atheistic socialism)” 
(p. xxiv). 

In the opening chapter the author states that there is a strong drift away 
from the frank recognition of the supernatural as a factor in life. This is to 
be deplored, as “the supernatural is the very breath of Christianity’s nostrils” 
(p. 5). Also fundamental are the doctrines of creation of the universe, the 
divinity of Christ, and His bodily resurrection. The Trinity is a mystery 
strictly so called. “The writers of the New Testament felt no incongruity 
whatever between their doctrine of the Trinity and the Old Testament 
conception of God” (p. 31). The doctrine “does not appear in the New Testa- 
ment in the making, but as already made” (p. 32). It is everywhere assumed 
in the New Testament (p. 55). Credit is given to Tertullian for his brilliant 
dialectics on this subject (p. 58). “Paul knows no difference between deds 
and xipws in point of rank; they are both to him designations of Deity” 
(p. 67). “The writers of the New Testament and Christ Himself understood 
the Old Testament to recognize and teach that the Messiah was to be of 
divine nature” (p. 80). 

Like his successor at Princeton, the late J. Gresham Machen, he holds 
the supernatural birth (in our terminology, the virginal conception) of 
Jesus. He seems to maintain that, were Christ conceived otherwise, He 
would not be sinless. “Certainly in the Christianity of the New Testament 
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every natural member of the race of Adam rests under the curse of Adam’s 
sin. ... And that is as much to say that the redemptive work of God depends 
on His supernatural birth” (p. 166). 

Dr. Warfield sees no conflict between the Christological views of the 
Synoptics and of St. John. “If they do not, like St. John, record direct 
ascriptions of precise omniscience to Jesus by His followers, they do, like 
St. John, represent Him as Himself claiming to be the depository and dis- 
tributor of the Father’s knowledge”’ (p. 176). They teach the two natures 
(p. 180). To the rationalist doctrine of a merely human Christ, the author 
flatly states: “It is historically impossible that the great religious movement 
which we call Christianity could have taken its origin and derived its in- 
spiration . . . from such a figure as this Jesus” (p. 191). 

In regard to the incident related in Mark 3:20-22, the Princeton professor 
says that Our Lord’s relatives had the same dilemma as naturalist theo- 
logians. ‘“‘Jesus’ career was not that of an ordinary man; and the dilemma 
is inevitable that He was something more than a normal man or something 
less” (p. 215). 

“The question of the antiquity of man has of itself no theological sig- 
nificance” (p. 238). The solution which Dr. Warfield offers to the genealogies 
in Genesis is about the same as given by Bea and other Catholic exegetes. 
The unity of the race, however, is a fundamental dogma; it is inextricably 
linked with the doctrine of original sin and of redemption (pp. 254-60). 

The doctrine of imputation was thoroughly “worked out only in the 
discussions which accompanied and succeeded the Reformation.” “Protes- 
tants . . . were free from the Pelagian bias of Rome” (pp. 263-65). However, 
Dr. Warfield never employs the extreme language of Barth or Brunner. 
His is always the calm, balanced language of the scholar. 

As would be expected the Princeton professor discusses predestination: 
“In all this process, the initiative is at every point taken by God, and no 
question can be entertained of preceding merit on the part of the recipients 
of the blessings” (p. 297). “There is no place in this teaching [i.e., in the 
New Testament] for a ‘predestination’ that is carefully adjusted to the 
foreseen performances of the creature”’ (p. 300). Are only a few saved? This 
cannot be proven from the statement that many are called but few are 
chosen. What Our Lord says here “is directed to inciting His hearers to 
strenuous effort to make their calling and election sure, rather than to re- 
vealing to them the final issue of His saving work in the world” (p. 338). 

“Salvation in Christ involves a radical and complete transformation 
wrought in the soul” (p. 351). “It is uniformly taught in Scripture that man 
by his sin has... corrupted his own heart” (p. 352). 
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There are two chapters on faith, and faith in its psychological aspects 
(pp. 375-445). These would furnish material for a Catholic monograph on 
these same subjects. The last portion of the book is devoted to a reprint of 
four sermons by Dr. Warfield. Unfortunately this excellent book lacks 
an index. 


Weston College Joun W. Moray, S.J. 


L’ANCIEN TESTAMENT ET LES CHRETIENS. By P. Auvray, M. Carrouges, 
M. Nédoncelle, L. Kammerer, J. Levie, A. Gelin, L. Cerfaux, Th. Camelot, 
J. Leclerq, Th. G. Chifflot, J. Daniélou, A. M. Dubarle, L. M. Dewailly. 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1951. Pp. 244. 480 fr. 

The editor of this volume reminds us that modern man’s thirst for God 
is acutely manifested in an increasing desire for direct contact with His 
revealed word. That the Christian of today may more fruitfully read this 
word in the OT, thirteen leading scholars have collaborated in a very read- 
able, stimulating work of solid popularization. The essays are divided into 
three sections. The first draws up an inventory of the new resources at the 
disposal of the Scripture scholar, along with the new climate or atmosphere 
in which the Bible is read today. A second part informs us how the OT was 
read by the people of Israel, the first Christians, the Fathers of the Church, 
and the mediaeval exegetes. In a final section three modern scholars of 
different exegetical tendencies tell us how they read the OT. Pére Dewailly 
appends a short lexicon of terms which recur time and again in the essays. 

Since some of the chapters presuppose a familiarity with the French in- 
tellectual and spiritual environment, and not all are of the same value, it 
seems better to single out some of those whose appeal is wider and importance 
greater. Already known for his commentaries on Divino afflante Spiritu, 
Pére Levie here reiterates four positive and constructive lessons of the 
great Encyclical, among which is the primacy of the literal sense in our 
reading of the Bible. Closely allied to this is the reminder that a Christian 
exegesis must be, above all, theological, solidly based on a sober, scientific 
study of the inspired text, to the exclusion of all which is adventitious or 
extrinsic to the text. 

A. Gelin skillfully summarizes the recent work done on Israel’s method of 
reading, or rather re-reading, its own history, in which the ancient narrative 
is placed in a new context and charged with a deeper meaning. Robert and 
Podechard are outstanding representatives of this type of research, which 
may revolutionize our understanding and interpretation of the OT. Cerfaux’s 
study of OT exegesis by the first Christians is particularly illuminating. 
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Summarizing a previous and lengthier study on this question, he makes 
clear the limitations of their approach, tributary, to some extent, of the 
rabbinic exegesis and later, in reaction to Gnosticism, leaning towards the 
essentially spiritual significance of the entire OT. 

The last section brings us to the modern period and, in the persons of 
Chifflot, Daniélou, and Dubarle, presents three different approaches to the 
reading of the OT. In reading this part one should keep in mind the heated 
debate which took place in France a few years ago between the champions 
of literal and of spiritual exegesis. The final paragraph of Pére Dubarle’s 
contribution reflects the balanced tone of the whole series: “The modern 
reader who unites these two methods (literal and spiritual exegesis) may still 
share the experience of Augustine, the Christian, when the contradictions 
between the two testaments, which had for so long disturbed him, vanished 
before his eyes—‘Et apparuit mihi una facies eloquiorum castorum, et 
exsultare cum tremore didici.’ ” 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Mortarty, S.J. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE POEM OF Jos. By William 
Barron Stevenson. Aberdeen: Aberdeen University, 1951. Pp. viii + 170. 

In 1943 W. B. Stevenson delivered the Schweich Lectures of the British 
Academy which he published in 1947 under the title The Poem of Job (cf. 
M. Cassirer in Church Quarterly Review, CXLVI [1948], 102-5; J. Coleran in 
THEOLOGICAL Stupres, IX [1948], 312-15; G. R. Driver in Journal of The- 
ological Studies, XLI [1948], 252-55; L. Koehler in Bibliotheca orientalis, V 
[1948], 55-56; R. T. O’Callaghan in Biblica, XXIX [1948], 284-88; H. H. 
Rowley in Booklist, 1948, p. 36). The present volume complements the 
previous work and is intended to explain and justify the textual emendations 
on which the translations were based. 

As the author states in his preface, both works “‘present the same general 
conclusions,” namely, that Job of the poem and Job of the folk tale are 
essentially different in character and behavior; that the Resha‘im of the 
poem are not the wicked in general but a tyrannical ruling class in Job’s 
country; that Job’s misfortunes are not due to Satan but to persecution 
from the Resha‘im; that Job’s comforters recognize his fundamental good- 
ness and believe that he will be restored to prosperity if he submits to the 
divine will; and, finally, that the controversy between Job and his friends 
is provoked by his surrender of faith and by his hostile criticism of God’s 
actions. 

The author outlines his method of treating textual difficulties (p. 3), 
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and, so far as it goes, it is quite sound. Nothing is added to the principles, 
which can be found in any handbook, of dittography, haplography, the use 
of ancient versions, etc. There are, however, other tools at the disposal 
of the textual critic and interpreter of biblical documents which cannot now 
be neglected. Quite apart from the recently discovered Dead Sea Scrolls, 
which were not available to the author when he wrote The Poem of Job, 
there is the rich body of literature from Ugarit. It is well known that Hebrew 
poetry owes much to Canaanite sources (cf. W. F. Albright, “The Old 
Testament and Canaanite Language and Literature,” Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly, VII [1945], 5-31). Many words, previously misunderstood even 
by the translators of the Septuagint, have been identified through the study 
of the Ugaritic texts; Hebrew syntax and rhythm have been clarified, and 
new light has been shed on many mythological allusions of the Bible. One 
glaring weakness of Stevenson’s method is his total neglect of this literature 
and of the suggestions offered by scholars who have worked with it (cf., 
e.g., the references given by H. L. Ginsberg, Kitvé Ugarit [Jerusalem, 1936}, 
p. 136; W. F. Albright’s review of Hélscher’s commentary in Journal of 
Biblical Literature, LVII [1938], 277). 

Since it is obviously impossible to consider every suggestion offered by 
the author, it must suffice to note a few samples, especially from those places 
where the author would have been helped by the Ras Shamra material or 
by the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

In 3:8, the text may be read with insignificant changes, which Albright 
has already indicated: “Let them curse it who cursed Yam, who made 
ready to challenge Leviathan.” The parallel between Yam and Leviathan 
is obvious. The translation is far superior to Stevenson’s “Let binders of 
spells blackmark it, who are fitted to stir Leviathan.” 

In 9:13, for Stevenson’s “helpers of Rahab,” we should render “warriors 
of Rahab” or “youths of Rahab.” Both these meanings are attested in 
Ugaritic for the root gzr. Incidentally, with no emendation of the consonantal 
text, Ps. 89:20) may be translated: “I have put a youth above the mighty”; 
this makes far better sense than any emendation that has been proposed. 

The word (*kftnah (23:3), translated in the LXX as rédos, is almost cer- 
tainly the same as ‘kwn, which has appeared in the Dead Sea literature 
(DSH, VII, 13; DSD, V, 3; etc.). In the Scrolls ‘kwn clearly means “ap- 
pointed place,” “appointed end,” etc. (see the last discussion of W. H. 
Brownlee, “Further Corrections of the Translation of the Habakkuk Scroll,” 
Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 116 [1949], 15. The 
reviewer would prefer to derive the word from kwn rather than from /kn). 
This meaning fits the LXX version much better than it does the transla- 
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tions of Symmachus, the Peshitta, or the Vulgate. It is very possible that 
in the text of Job we should read the suffix of the first person instead of the 
suffix of the third. 

26:5-14 is filled with Canaanite reminiscences. There is no need to emend 
safén (v. 7), since this is most likely a reference to the mountain of the north 
(srrt spn), a holy mountain connected with Baal, well known from the 
Ugaritic myths (see the glossary in Gordon’s Handbook) as well as from some 
biblical texts, correctly interpreted (Is. 14:13; Ps. 48:3). The expression 
nahash bartah (v. 13) probably refers to the primeval serpent (see the dis- 
cussion of Albright in Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, ed. H. H. Rowley 
[Edinburgh, 1950], p. 2, note 9. The pertinent references are given). 

It is practically certain that in 39:21 the phrase b‘mg means “mightily” 
and not “in the valley.” Not only is the word parallel to b*kéah but the root 
‘mq has been discovered in Ugaritic with the meaning “might,” “force” 
(cf. C. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook [Rome, 1947], glossary, s.v. ‘mq). 

These are by no means the only examples of the importance of our new 
non-biblical materials for the textual criticism of Job; others could be cited 
from passages which, however, Stevenson has omitted from consideration. 

Job is undoubtedly a very difficult book and it does not seem that the time 
is ripe for any sweeping clarifications of the text. There are many words 
still not understood; there are certainly textual corruptions and disloca- 
tions, though they are probably nothing like the number suggested by 
Stevenson. Most of the author’s textual emendations are not original but 
have already been proposed in the older commentaries. As is inevitable in 
treating a book like Job, numerous suggestions are tinged with a great deal 
of subjectivity. It is hard to see that the author has made any notable con- 
tribution to the textual criticism of Job. 


Johns Hopkins University GeorcE S. GLANZMAN, S.J. 


Das HEILSGESCHEHEN BEI DER TAUFE NACH DEM APOSTEL PAULus. By 
Rudolf Schnackenburg. Munich: Karl Zink, 1950. Pp. xvi + 226. 

This work by a Privatdozent in the University of Munich, completed in 
1947 but published only in 1950 as Volume I in the new Miinchener The- 
ologische Studien, is further evidence of the great interest, in German-speak- 
ing countries, in St. Paul’s theology of baptism (cf. THEOLOGICAL StTuDIES, 
X [1949], 350-51; XII [1951], 240-41). It is divided into two parts of almost 
equal length: an exegetical treatment of all Pauline texts which concern 
baptism, and a biblical-theological consideration of the part baptism plays 
in the divine plan of salvation, in so far as this is presented in Paul’s theo- 
logical system. 
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In the exegetical section baptism is considered as a bath and as a union 
with and a putting on of Christ. Particular attention is given to the classical 
text, Rom. 6:1-11, and, among others, to I Cor. 10:1 f.; 12:13b; 15:29. In 
this section the author refutes the charge that Paul was influenced by pagan 
rites, and opposes, as he constantly does in the second half of his book, Dom 
Casel’s Mysterienlehre as excessive objectivism. 

Paul’s entire theological system is based on the fact, handed down by 
tradition, that Jesus died, was buried, and rose on the third day. The Son of 
God became Man, experienced ineffable humiliation, and was exalted by His 
Father as Victor and future Judge. Christ won man’s salvation objectively, 
but for individual application something more was necessary. Christ as the 
New Head of mankind died and rose, and in this death and resurrection His 
followers participate through faith in Him and through baptism. 

Union with Him is not something external but mystical; it is the “putting 
on” of Christ. It is therefore not merely an historical event that baptism 
recalls; it involves real participation in salvation, in the present. But all this 
affects not only the individual as an individual; it affects him as a member of 
a society, and this society is the Mystical Body of Christ, the Church. The 
baptized Christian must ethically live, mystically experience his oneness with 
Christ, look forward to the fulfilment of the Messianic Kingdom in the 
Second Coming of Christ. 

The author modestly professes to make no new contribution to his subject, 
but the reader of his Zusammenfassung (pp. 204-7) must indeed be grateful 
to him for expressing so clearly the deep and rich view of St. Paul on the 
important topic of baptism. His exegetical treatment is a model of rigorous 
investigation of New Testament texts, and his theological development (pp. 
99-204) is in the best tradition of German Catholic thought. The bibli- 
ography is very good but war and postwar difficulties made easy access to 
foreign literature impossible. Three indexes of sources, subjects, and authors 
add to the utility of the book. 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. M. P. STAPLETON 


De DEO CREATIONIS FINEM EXSEQUENTE. By E. Iglesias, S.J., Mexico: 
Buena Prensa, 1951. Pp. 310. $5.20. 

Many have been fascinated by Aquinas’ affirmation that God operates in 
all other operation inasmuch as He creates all finite principles of action, 
conserves them, applies them, and uses them as instruments. On this topic 
Fr. Iglesias published in 1946 his work, De Deo in operatione naturae vel 
voluntatis operante. The thesis was that Aquinas taught mediated concursus 
and that he was right in doing so. The same contention remains in the present 
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work, where it becomes the hypothesis of a theory on the nature of divine 
knowledge and providence, predestination and reprobation, efficacious and 
sufficient grace. 

In substance, the proposal is that, if one accepts mediated concursus, then 
one moves out of the context of the controversy de ausiliis into the context 


of the thought of St. Thomas and, though all difficulties do not vanish at | 
once, still one is incomparably better off. For the context of the controversy | 
was set by Scotus, who invented immediate concursus and did so because of | 


his theory of divine knowledge (p. 148 f.). But in the writings of Aquinas 
divine omniscience and the efficacy of divine will rest on the absolute per- 
fection of God. Hence there is no need to postulate immediate concursus to 
make God omniscient and to endow His will with efficacy, and so there fol- 
lows a great mitigation of the problem of reconciling divine dominion with 
human freedom. For it is immediate concursus that conflicts with contingence 
and liberty, and not at all divine omniscience and efficacy. Inversely, it is 
not immediate concursus that makes grace efficacious, but divine omniscience 
and efficacy (pp. 163, 188, 194, 290). 

I believe the foregoing, as a general scheme, to be valid and correct. In 
my opinion reservations have to be made on the author’s contentions for 
mediated concursus; these I have expressed on a previous occasion (THEO- 
LOGICAL StuprEs, VII [1946], 602 ff.). I find completely unacceptable, how- 
ever, the effort to deduce divine knowledge of the futuribles from divine 
knowledge of the possibles without any recourse to divine wisdom; and as 
the author believes that he succeeds, where it seems clear to me that he fails, 
his whole position becomes, in my judgment, ambiguous. 

Quite rightly Fr. Iglesias maintains that God knows the possibles, not as 
mere assemblages of abstract properties, nor merely as contained virtually 
in finite causes, but in themselves and in the setting of their circumstances, 
conditions, and causes. However, he argues that in each such setting there is 
a knowable, necessary nexus between the possible event, considered con- 
cretely, and its circumstances. Because the nexus is knowable, it follows 
from divine omniscience that God knows it. Because the nexus is in the field 
of the possibles, it follows that this divine knowledge is prior to any act of 
divine will. On the other hand, though the nexus is necessary, it is to be con- 
ceived on the analogy of “Socrates, dum sedet, necessario sedet,”’ and so it 
cannot conflict with contingence or liberty. Hence the author concludes that 
God, prior to any act of will, knows what He could produce through the 
mediation of created free wills (p. 88 f.). 

This conclusion, I submit, is either trivial or contradictory. It is trivial if 
it means that God knows that under determinate circumstances Peter, since 
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he is free, could either sin or not sin. It is contradictory if it means that God 
knows that under determinate circumstances Peter would sin. For in the 
very circumstances in which Peter sins, (1) it is possible for him to sin, for 
that is what he does, and (2) it is possible for him not to sin, for he is free. 
Hence, the same possible circumstances must bear two nexus; on the author’s 
showing both must be necessary; but the terms of the two nexus are con- 
tradictory, for the one is sinning and the other not sinning; and it is impos- 
sible for both of a pair of contradictories to be necessary. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto BERNARD LONERGAN, S.J. 


Tae Livinc Curist. By John L. Murphy. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1952. 
Pp. 228. $3.75. 

The author writes that his book is directed not to the learned but to the 
ordinary reader, and that his aim will be achieved if at the close the reader 
will possess a clear and correct answer to the oft-repeated question: just what 
is the Mystical Body of Christ? The present reviewer believes that the writer 
has accomplished his objective with very marked success. 

The title, The Living Christ, has been selected because this is a work about 
the Mystical Christ as He lives on in the members of His Mystical Body, 
and it aims at a more comprehensive understanding both of the God-Man 
and of the reader himself, stressing the full import of Catholic life and re- 
sponsibility. An outline of the Encyclical on the Mystical Body of Christ 
and our union with Him in it is followed by seventeen brisk chapters, retail- 
ing in a clear, direct, unpretentious style an orderly exposition of the words 
of the Holy Father. The language is precise, yet familiar to the ordinary 
reader, and abounds in apt illustrations and appropriate analogies. Through- 
out ambiguity and vagueness are happily missing, and while the thought 
element is that of the Encyclical, the theological background, where desira- 
ble, is supplied. A more straightforward commentary, couched in a more 
chaste style, would be difficult to find. 

Where there is so much to be praised and recommended, the reviewer 
trusts that it will not be unseemly to point out a few oversights, in order that 
subsequent editions may be entirely flawless. The statement on page 24 that 
the physical body of Christ is physically present only in heaven, while sus- 
ceptible of an orthodox interpretation, might readily be misunderstood. On 
page 57 we are told that we do not know why God decided to create, except 
that He created out of love. The Vatican Council answered the question 
(sess. ITI, ch. 1). On page 59 it is set forth explicitly that there is no “‘middle 
path” between heaven and hell, though many reputable theologians would 
assign unbaptized children to some such manner of life. Finally there would 
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seem to be confusion (p. 61) between actions which are supernatural and 
those which are meritorious, since actual grace suffices for the former, though 
not for acts strictly meritorious. 

The book makes easy, pleasant reading. To the Catholic it will impart a 
richer appreciation of his faith, and to the non-Catholic it will afford an 
intimate acquaintance with the Church and her position in the world. It will 
be welcomed by the study club moderator, by the teacher of religion in high 
school and college, as well as by the individual reader. 


Woodstock College D. J. M. CALLanan, S.J. 


DE CORREDEMPTIONE BEATAE VIRGINIS MARIAE. By Juniper B. Carol, 
O.F.M. Vatican City: Vatican Press, 1950. Pp. 643. 

At the close of the Third National Convention of the Mariological Society 
of America, held in New York last January, an announcement was made, on 
behalf of the Most Reverend John J. Wright, Bishop of Worcester, that a 
Marian Award would be conferred annually on an active member of the 
Society in recognition of some outstanding contribution to Mariology. By 
unanimous vote, the first recipient of this award was Juniper B. Carol, 
O.F.M.., president of the Society. The award could not possibly have gone to 
anyone else. The long list of works by Fr. Carol on various aspects of Mari- 
ology, particularly on Our Lady’s co-redemption, has made him the foremost 
Mariologist in America; and publication of De corredemplione Beatae Virginis 
Mariae has raised him to the front rank of the world’s specialists in the field 
of Marian theology. 

The mammoth book is the first volume in a new theology series edited by 
the Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, New York. Introduced by this 
distinguished work, the series is a project to be welcomed by all theologians. 
A model has been furnished and a goal has been set calculated to call forth 
the best efforts of future contributors. Thus happily inaugurated, the series 
is off to a good start to continue in our country the eminent achievements in 
theology that are traditional in the Seraphic Order since the great days of St. 
Bonaventure and John Duns Scotus. 

The title page carries the information that the work is a Disquisilio 
positiva. No book in the abundant literature on Mary’s co-redemption can 
match it for sheer wealth of documentary evidence and judicious scholar- 
ship. Although the author is an ardent champion of Our Lady’s proximate 
cooperation in the work of objective redemption, he successfully guards an 
attitude of theological detachment in his examination of testimony and never 
reads his favorite doctrine into the documents he studies. He is far more 
critical in his verdicts than some other contemporary Mariologists of equal 
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rank. This procedure engenders confidence and is more likely to convince 
readers of the rightness of his position than an enthusiastic insistence that 
Mary’s co-redemption in the strict sense is taught in writings which do not 
clearly come out out in favor of the doctrine. If I may interject a personal 
note, after a long period of hesitant study I came to the conclusion several 
years ago that the Blessed Virgin’s proximate cooperation in the work of 
objective redemption is the only position I could maintain. But I have no 
doubt that if my mind were still wavering, the presentation of evidence in 
this excellent book, along with the author’s clarifying discussions, would be 
the final step leading to a firm adherence to this teaching as a truth capable 
of being numbered among the dogmas of our faith. 

A work of this magnitude and painstaking research is not the product of 
a few years’ labor. In fact, its beginnings go back to 1931, when Fr. Carol 
conceived the project. His prolonged investigations carried him progressively 
into deeper and wider studies, of which a bibliography of thirty-four pages 
placed at the head of the volume affords some notion; and this bibliography, 
in the interest of brevity, omits reference to the Fathers, the great Scho- 
lastics, pastoral letters, and manuals of theology. 

The plan of the book is simple and clear. After a preliminary chapter 
discussing the fundamental principle of Mary’s co-redemption, Part I 
presents the doctrine according to Sacred Scripture. A sound study of the 
Protoevangelium, proceeding by way of a careful analysis of the text, with the 
aid of outstanding exegetes and the declarations of the magisterium, results 
in a convincing case for the Blessed Virgin’s immediate cooperation in ob- 
jective redemption. Part II, the longest and perhaps the most valuable por- 
tion of the work, is devoted to an investigation of the witness of tradition, 
beginning with the Fathers and continuing through the medieval Scholastics 
up to the sixteenth century. The subsequently increasing bulk of testimonies 
is conveniently treated in separate chapters dealing with writers of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. A finely wrought systematic 
conspectus gathers the rich fruits of this patient labor into a precious harvest. 
In Part III the teachings of the magisterium are assembled. The pronounce- 
ments of recent Popes, from Pius IX to Pius XII, are exploited, and writings 
of many bishops on Mary’s co-redemption during the past few centuries are 
amassed. 

The conclusions the author comes to can scarcely be disputed. The doctrine 
of Mary’s co-redemptive office, as proposed by most theologians today, is 
found to be fully in harmony with Sacred Scripture. Indeed, the view that 
the teaching is implicitly revealed in Genesis is quite tenable. Very many of 
the documents of tradition solidly teach the modern co-redemptive position, 
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although not, of course, in modern terminology. The magisterium, especially 
as represented by recent Popes and bishops, proclaims the doctrine of Mary’s 
co-redemption sensu proprio. 

As for the views of theologians in our own century, who have written so 
copiously, pro and con, about all phases of Our Lady’s co-redemption, the 
indefatigable Dr. Carol is now preparing a new book. The present volume is 
an earnest of the scrupulous research, clarity of exposition, controversial 
courtesy, and fearless criticism to be expected in the future work. 


St. Mary’s College Cyrit VoLLeRrT, S.J. 


LE SACRIFICE DANS L’ECOLE FRANCAISE. By J. Galy. Paris: Nouvelles 
éditions latines, 1951. Pp. 403. 

A seminarian could hardly study the treatise on the Sacrifice of the Mass 
without hearing something about what Hervé calls “the system of the Ora- 
torian School.” In this thorough study of that theory by Abbé Galy the 
seminarian’s professor will find a full and apparently very excellent account 
of it. The doctrine had already received careful treatment; notably, for 
instance, in the writings of Lepin. Owing to advances in theology and history 
Galy judged it opportune to reconsider the teachings of the French School 
on this point and to restate them in an improved form. 

The three great masters, de Berulle, Condren, and Olier, are investigated 
at great length (pp. 21-338). The work of de Berulle consisted in preparing 
the way for a system of sacrifice rather than in constructing it. This task was 
reserved for Condren, who was in this matter “‘the true doctor of the French 
School.” His thought is characterized by special emphasis on the note of 
destruction, and also by taking Christ’s sacrifice broadly enough to include 
His whole life and then His “‘celestial sacrifice.’’ Olier made minor additions 
and modifications but did not alter the essentials of the theory. In connection 
with the ideas of these three leaders modern interpretations and criticisms 
are also presented. Then three of the most prominent disciples, namely, 
Bourgoing, Quesnel, and Amelote, are studied individually, but much more 
briefly (pp. 339-64). Finally there is a section of general conclusions: the 
first part sums up the main points, indicates likenesses and differences, and 
makes comments, while the second part gives an interesting comparison of 
the Oratorian conception of sacrifice with the views of certain modern ex- 
ponents of it or with recent theologians who have followed its inspiration to 
a greater or lesser extent (especially Lepin, de la Taille, Masure, de Mont- 
cheuil, and Scheeben). 

The third part of this last section gives a brief résumé of the principal 
theses that go to make up the Oratorian system of sacrifice. Sacrifice is the 
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great act of religion, and this is not just one of the virtues but a very special 
one, giving the basic right attitude toward God. This disposition appears to 
include the idea that man, even apart from sin, cannot properly refer him- 
self to God without somehow feeling that he should destroy himself. At all 
events destruction is a very important element in this conception of sacrifice ; 
some writers have not adequately acknowledged how significant it is. 
Through Christ God has given us a sacrifice much more perfect than any 
that creatures could devise. Death, required for adoration and expiation, is 
the way to union with God. The whole life of Christ was in a way part of 
His sacrifice. His death was the supreme manifestation of reverence and love, 
and it brought His humanity into divine glory. He underwent this immola- 
tion for the benefit of all men. They too, in turn, should be baptized in 
His death, and continue and complete His passion. The resulting union with 
God will be perfected for each individual person when he reaches heaven, 
and for the whole Church at the general resurrection. Even after that, for 
all eternity there will be a sort of sacrifice in heaven. This exercise of perfect 
religion has already been begun by the blessed, and it is “‘extended’’ to this 
world by the Eucharist. The Mass really contains the sacred humanity im- 
molated on the Cross and offers it in adoration to the Father, thus prolong- 
ing the homage of Christ Himself. Through Communion it joins men to the 
blessed and enables them to continue the earthly sacrifice of Christ. Jesus, 
present in the Eucharist, diffuses His spirit of religion among His members, 
perfects His own immolation, and brings them to their final consummation 
with Himself. 

The Oratorian doctrine of sacrifice was elaborated primarily with ascetical 
aims. Hence this study of Galy will serve not only to furnish dogmatic the- 
ologians with a full and accurate account of it, but also to inspire all who read 
it with some of the devotion and ardor of the distinguished spiritual masters 
who proposed it for the Church. 


St. Mary’s College AUGUSTINE G. ELLARD, S.J. 


DE POENITENTIA, Il: DE CONTRITIONE ET CONFESSIONE. By Emmanuel 
Doronzo, O.M.I. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1951. Pp. vii + 988 + [49]. $10.00. 

The first volume of Fr. Doronzo’s De poenitentia was reviewed in THEO- 
LocIcAL Stup1eEs, X (1949), 582 ff. The general merit of the work and the 
method used in its compilation are there set forth in considerable detail. Fr. 
Doronzo’s texts on the sacraments are distinguished by a clear and orderly 
arrangement of subject matter, a careful canvassing and evaluation of con- 
flicting opinions on controversial questions, generous quotation of lengthy 
passages from Church councils, Fathers, and theologians, a comprehensive 
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attention to proofs and objections from Scripture and tradition. These 
features are characteristic of all of Fr. Doronzo’s work and they are conspicu- 
ously present in the second volume De poenitentia. Two more volumes are 
projected in this series, and the completed set will have the unique merit of 
being at once a systematic study of the sacrament of penance and a rich 
source book for the further investigation of individual theses within the 
treatise. The sheer size of the series is impressive. There is a saying in Ireland 
that, if anyone claims to have read all the miracles of St. Kevin, he is a liar; 
mutatis mutandis and adhibitis debitis caulelis, a somewhat similar judgment 
may eventually be passed on the man who claims to have read all that Fr. 
Doronzo has written on the sacraments. It is remarkable that he writes so 
much; it is even more remarkable that he writes so much so well. 

In Volume I of the De poenitentia Fr. Doronzo treated (1) the institution 
of the sacrament of penance, (2) the general question of its constitution as 
an external sign, (3) the virtue of penance. Volume II continues this study 
with an exhaustive account of the first two acts of the penitent, contrition 
(339 pp.) and confession (649 pp.). The discussion of contrition begins with 
an examination of the distinction between perfect and imperfect contrition, 
proceeds in order through such standard questions as the qualities of con- 
tritio salutaris, the problem of reviviscence, the efficacy of perfect contrition, 
the value of aiiritio formidolosa, and concludes with the crucial thesis on the 
sufficiency of attrition for the fruitful reception of the sacrament. The 
twelve articles in the second section of the book are chiefly concerned with 
the necessity of confession and the qualities required in it as an essential part 
of the sacrament. Subordinate questions, such as the definition of confession 
and its relationship to the virtue of penance, are handled briefly and ade- 
quately. There is also, in this second section, a lengthy discussion of the 
history and theology of the sacramental seal (pp. 761-849). The final article 
is a treatise in itself on the difficult problem of the administration of the 
sacrament in Christian antiquity, with special reference to the existence oi 
private penance in the early Church. Five excellent indices add immeasur- 
ably to the value of the book. 

It is not Fr. Doronzo’s purpose to raise new controversies or to present 
original solutions to old ones. He has, however, written a critical com- 
mentary on the principal solutions which have been proposed to various 
persistent problems in the theology of penance and it may be of interest to 
point out where his preferences lie in one or two of the more important 
current controversies. Thus, e.g., his position on the attritionist controversy 
is clear and definite. He rejects all forms of contritionism, including the amor 
benevolentiae required by Diekamp, Hugon, Garrigou-Lagrange, and others, 
in favor of the more commonly accepted view that the sacrament may be 
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received fruitfully with a disposition of sorrow in which there is no other act 
of love than the implicit amor initialis found in all true attrition. In his 
discussion of this problem Fr. Doronzo gives an excellent analysis of the 
teaching of St. Thomas (pp. 296-303) and includes a valuable excursus on 
the theological note to be assigned to the attritionist thesis (pp. 311-13). In 
the bibliography prefaced to this article (p. 278 f.) the recent studies of H. 
Dondaine and J. de Blic might be added, as well as some reference to the 
extensive periodical literature which has grown up in recent years around the 
work of J. Perinelle. 

In Volume I of the De poenitentia Fr. Doronzo rejected Poschmann’s 
opinion that the direct and proper effect of ecclesiastical absolution was 
thought of in Christian antiquity as pax et reconciliatio cum ecclesia. This 
view he considers practically indistinguishable from the Rationalists’ denial 
of the existence of the sacrament. In the present volume he repeats these 
strictures (pp. 880, 906, 950) and shows himself equally unsympathetic to 
related views of the same author on ancient Christian doctrine and discipline; 
in particular, he rejects the opinion that private penance did not exist in the 
Church before the seventh century. Fr. Doronzo favors the view that, al- 
though public penance was the ordinary form of the sacrament during the 
first centuries of its administration, there existed also at this time a private 
penance, granted in cases of special utility or necessity for the sacramental 
forgiveness of sins. This is the familiar thesis of Pére Galtier and it is well 
argued by Fr. Doronzo. Fr. Doronzo, however, departs from Galtier in 
describing the relationship between public penance and absolution. Here he 
is inclined to prefer the opinion of Palmieri and others that sacramental 
absolution was given before and not after the performance of the public 
penance. The question is quite complicated and Fr. Doronzo is not sure that 
a final solution will ever be reached. 

In appraising a book sent to him for review by a Chicago publisher Abra- 
ham Lincoln once wrote: “Those who like this kind of book, this is the kind 
of book they’ll like.” No such caution is called for here. Fr. Doronzo’s book 
is not just the kind of book one likes or dislikes; it is the kind of book one 
needs or does not need. It may be said with assurance that every theologian 
who wants the most complete, modern account of the sacrament of penance, 
published in any country and written in any language, needs this book. The 
two remaining volumes are awaited with interest. 


West Baden College WiiiaM Le Saint, S.J. 
MYSTIQUE DE JESUS CHEZ ORIGENE. By Frederic Bertrand. Théologie, 


XXIII. Paris: Aubier, 1951. Pp. 157. 
Recent studies of Origen have emphasized the importance of the mystical 
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element in his theology and exegesis. Here we have a slender volume on 
mysticism itself. The author has limited the subject to the personal relations 
of the Christian with Jesus in Origen’s theology. It is a common opinion that 
personal attachment to Jesus first appears in the great medieval mystics, 
notably St. Bernard. This volume proposes to show that it goes back to the 
patristic age, and that, if any of the Fathers is to be called the first in this 
line, it is Origen. The subject, indeed, has been treated before (see Daniélou’s 
bibliographical note in Origéne [Paris, 1948, pp. 287-88]), but previous 
studies have not taken up directly the subject of this book. 

The author quotes Origen abundantly; in fact, the book often resembles a 
catena. This is not always the best way to expound an author’s thought; 
there is room for more analysis, comparison, and criticism than appear here. 
Bertrand has constructed a scheme which may or may not be present in 
Origen’s works; the elements from which the scheme may be elaborated are 
present, but this does not show that it was in the mind of Origen himself. 
The scheme is composed of the various attitudes exhibited in the Gospel 
towards the person of Jesus, and the application of these attitudes by exten- 
sion (“spiritual exegesis”) to the interior life of the Christian. These attitudes 
are five: to search for Jesus, to approach Him, to receive Him, to follow 
Him, to seize or touch Him. 

Five chapters, each of which deals with one of these attitudes, form the 
central portion of the book. In each chapter a similar scheme is followed: the 
attitude of those hostile to Jesus, of the “crowds,” of those who accept Him, 
of the apostles. In these there is implicit what Bertrand calls the celebrated 
opposition between the simple “faithful” (pisteuontes) and the “perfect” 
(teleioi). Bertrand is at some pains to defend Origen against the charge of a 
kind of Christian gnosticism. Pistis-pisteuontes and gnosis-teleioi, he explains, 
are opposed not as two terms but as a less advanced and a more advanced 
progress in the same path towards the same term. The explanation, in the 
mind of this reviewer, needs a more extended discussion than Bertrand gives. 
Recent studies, more sympathetic towards Origen, have all inclined to mini- 
mize this distinction in the spiritual doctrine of Origen; effectively, he is 
drawn into the modern school which holds that contemplation is the normal 
means to perfection. The high esteem which Origen constantly exhibits for 
the charisma of gnosis—and for him it is a charisma—and his treatment of 
it as beyond the reach of the mass of believers make it difficult to accept such 
a simple explanation. Can the ‘‘crowds” arrive at the intimate association 
with Jesus which was the privilege of the apostles unless they themselves 
become apostles—an impossible hypothesis? The reviewer does not wish to 
say that there is no answer to these questions; but Bertrand has compressed 
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his treatment so much that no answer appears in his work. One modern 
school of spirituality holds that mysticism is the extraordinary and excep- 
tional way to which few are called; whatever one’s opinion of this school 
may be, it is no dishonor to Origen if he be classified in the same school. 

Bertrand has performed a real service in amassing the texts which exhibit 
Origen’s idea of personal relationship with Jesus. Whether they actually were 
worked out in his own mind into a theory is less important than the fact 
that the elements are clearly there. Nor should we be surprised. The true 
antecedents of “Christian” mysticism lie not in the patristic age but in the 
Gospels and St. Paul. We understand it better if we see that mysticism, 
like dogma, is a single stream from one source throughout its course. Similar 
studies of the writings of other Fathers would be profitable. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 


Saint BastL: THE Letters, I. Translated by Sister Agnes Clare Way, 
C.D.P., with notes by Roy J. Deferrari. New York: Fathers of the Church, 
Inc., 1951. 

It can probably be said with truth that, for an understanding of the com- 
plex period of the Arian controversy, no single source is more important than 
the correspondence of St. Basil the Great. If for no other reason, a new 
translation cannot but be of interest, particularly now, when study of 
patristic sources is becoming more and more widespread. 

The present volume contains 185 of the letters—roughly one-half of the 
correspondence—together with an introduction and short select bibliogra- 
phy. The translation follows the Garnier-Maran edition (Paris, 1839; re- 
printed in PG, XXXII, Paris, 1886) and the edition of R. J. Deferrari 
(Loeb Classical Library, 4 vols., London, 1926-34). Critical and explanatory 
notes by R. J. Deferrari add much to the usefulness of the book. These are 
substantially the same as those in Deferrari’s own edition, but have been 
somewhat expanded to embrace findings of more recent research. 

A question that naturally suggests itself with the appearance of this new 
translation is whether or not it is an advance beyond the work of Deferrari, 
which has been standard in the field since its publication. One definite im- 
provement is seen in a greater precision in theological terminology. A con- 
spicuous example of this is seen in the way the two translations handle a 
paragraph in Letter XXXVIII dealing with the processions in the Trinity. 
The earlier translation confuses the order of the processions of the Persons 
with the order of human cognition coming to a knowledge of the Persons. 
The new translation (p. 88), following more closely the native meaning of the 
words of the original, succeeds in presenting the thought clearly and in a 
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manner consistent with the immediate context as well as with Basil’s doctrine 
in other passages. In this same passage, as elsewhere, greater precision is 
gained also by a discriminate use of ‘‘cause” and “principle” in relation to 
the divine operations. Basil’s own usage, it is true, is not clear cut (airia 
and airy are used indifferently for operations ad inira and ad extra); but 
his thought in context is so clear as to demand the precisions of later ter- 
minology. 

There are, however, some instances of ambiguity. Translation of the 
frequently-used xowwvia simply by the word “Communion”’ gives the impres- 
sion that St. Basil is writing about communio eucharistica where in context 
he is referring to communio ecclesiastica. Thus, in Letter LXX XTX as trans- 
lated, Basil tells Bishop Meletius of Antioch that their efforts to bring peace 
will be unavailing unless Athanasius “receives Communion from you.” In 
the same place he refers to a former occasion when Athanasius was “sent 
away without Communion” (p. 198). It is only natural for the modern reader 
to understand these expressions as referring to reception of the Eucharist, 
especially since ‘““communion”’ is capitalized. What Basil is suggesting here 
is that Meletius take the first step—by letter or messenger—towards settling 
his differences with Athanasius, so that “communion” between the two 
bishops might be finally established. 

The meaningful custom of supplying escorts for travelers in the early 
Church would be brought out more clearly if some of the compound forms of 
néuxw—particularly poréuxw—were translated to give the idea of “leading” 
or “escorting,” rather than simply “sending.” That this is not an undue 
stretching of the meaning is seen by the examples given by Liddell-Scott 
(s.v. epowéuxw), and by the use of the same word in Christian literature from 
the very beginning (cf. Zorell, Lex. graec. Nov. Test., s.v.). The point is of 
interest and not simply a philological nicety, for St. Basil regarded the prac- 
tice as of apostolic origin and was exact in his observance of it, both as a 
manifestation of Christian charity and as a means of signifying the com- 
munion between the various churches (cf. Benedictine ed., PG, XXXII, 410, 
note 95). Similarly, when in writing to Athanasius (Letter LXIX [PG, 
XXXII, 432 AJ) Basil requests on behalf of his letter-bearer: “Ov éwi ra 
mpoxeiueva ddnyqoes, he does not mean only that Athanasius should give 
advice but that he should supply escorts and the necessities of travel for 
the journey to be made. What Basil wants above all is this public manifesta- 
tion of the agreement between himself and Athanasius. Refusal of such a 
request would indicate severance of communion or at least strained rela- 
tions. This is not the place to substantiate this interpretation, except by 
indicating some pertinent texts for comparison (cf., e.g., PG, XXXII, 409 
B, 432 A, 488 C with note 66 ibid., 496 A, 744 B-C, 912 A, 932 B). 
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As regards style, Sister Agnes gives evidence of care and ability in trans- 
lating a difficult author into smooth-flowing, modern English. In some 
instances the flow is broken by awkward and un-English constructions. In a 
sentence such as: “But, the particulars the deacon mentioned above will 
announce to your Charity,”’ the meaning is clear only after the reader has 
discovered that “particulars” functions as object, and “mentioned above” 
is adjectival. 

These deficiencies, however, affect but a relatively small proportion of the 
book. The translation as a whole must be judged as a solid contribution 
capably representing the thought of an important and vitally interesting 
source work. 


Alma College TERRENCE R. O’Connor, S.J. 


DER SENTENZENKOMMENTAR DES KARDINALS STEPHAN LANGTON. Edited 
by Artur Michael Landgraf. Beitrige zur Geschichte der Philosophie und 
Theologie des Mittelalters, Band XXXVII, Heft 1. Miinster: Aschendorff, 
1952. Pp. xxxix + 160. DM 12.50. 

Stephen Langton, Cardinal and Archbishop of Canterbury (d. 1228), is 
well known to history as the great medieval protagonist of political liberty 
who helped the English Barons wrest the Magna Carta from King John 
Lackland in 1215. He is less well known as the most prolific writer which the 
late 12th and early 13th century produced and as one of the most important 
figures in the university life of the Middle Ages. He was one of the great 
medieval initiators. He was the first “to comment the whole Bible in its 
moral and its full sense,” the first to arrange and quote the Bible according 
to the chapter divisions which we use today, the first to use the form of 
quaestiones in exegetics, and also the first to write a commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard. The creation of this last type of work was of 
supreme importance and had a vital influence on theology up to the 16th 
century. 

In the volume under review Bishop Landgraf presents the first textual 
edition of Langton’s Commentary on the Sentences which he found and 
identified in a manuscript (Cod. VII C 14) of the National Library in Naples. 
Outside of a few scattered fragments and a sermon, this is the first work of 
Langton to be published. 

In the Introduction Bishop Landgraf gives a description of the manu- 
script in which he found the Commentary: a parchment of 150 folios from the 
beginning of the 13th century wherein the Commentary runs from fol. 86 to 
9 inclusive. The manuscript also contains three other glosses on the 
Sentences as well as Langton’s Glosa in historiam scholasticam. 
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Langton’s authorship of the text, which Bishop Landgraf had proposed 
in his article on the subject in New Scholasticism, XIII (1939), 101-32, is 
here clearly and solidly established: (1) from evidence allowing the manu- 
script to be dated as belonging definitely to the first decades of the 13th 
century (the manner of citing the Bible and the fact that the division of 
Lombard’s text into distinctions is not yet found); (2) from the author’s 
references to his own Quaestiones and Pauline commentaries; (3) from parallel 
texts of the Pauline commentaries. 

The reconstruction of the text from the manuscript offered special diffi- 
culties because this was the only extant manuscript with which to work. 
Hence the editor thought it advisable to present an edition reflecting in 
minute detail the text of the manuscript. All variants and deletions as well 
as doubtful corrections from the hand of the copyist are given in the critical 
apparatus of the text. 

The difficult work of identifying references in the text to other works of 
Langton is handled with extraordinary skill in the Introduction. Citations 
from other authors have been run down with remarkable success, in spite of 
the inaccuracies of the copyist, and appear in the footnotes. 

To analyze and evaluate the Commentary itself would be matter for a 
doctoral dissertation. But the edition as such of this work is definitely a land- 
mark in medieval studies. It provides the student of medieval theology with 
a wedge into the writings of the early Scholastic period about which rela- 
tively speaking we know so little. It will also be a needed stimulus as well as 
a tremendous help in further studies on Langton. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD VAN ACKEREN, S.J. 


KIRCHENGESCHICHTE, I. By Karl Bihlmeyer and Hermann Tiichle. 12th 
ed.; Paderborn: Schéningh, 1951. Pp. xv + 455. DM 24 (bound). 

This book deservedly occupies a very special place among Church history 
manuals as the most excellent and scientific from a Catholic pen in any 
language. It provides not only a masterly textbook for seminarians but also 
a handy, authoritative reference work for advanced scholars. Christian 
antiquity, embracing the first seven centuries, is covered in this volume. 
From one modest tome published in 1886 by F. X. Funk, the complete work 
has grown to three under him and his successor, K. Bihlmeyer, both of them 
renowned authorities on the early Church. Dr. Tiichle, who now takes 
over as editor, has added to the eleventh edition of 1940 twenty-one pages, 
due mostly to new bibliographical entries. He has also incorporated the 
results of recent scholarship, thereby keeping the book fully up to date. 

The distinguishing features of this history are completeness, accuracy, 
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conciseness, and clarity. Judgments are moderate and penetrating, display- 
ing sound critical acumen and breadth of view. The terminology has evi- 
dently been chosen with care to convey delicate shades of meaning. Terseness 
of style, omission of minor descriptive details, and frequent recourse to small 
print permit the synopsizing of an amazing amount of material in a limited 
compass. In brief fashion all questions bearing on ecclesiastical history 
receive attention. On controverted points, which abound in these centuries, 
the authors outline the chief opinions, indicate the more probable ones, and 
then supply plentiful references to more detailed accounts. 

The bibliography is very full, exceeding a quarter of the text. An index 
enhances its usefulness. Valuable also are the notations of important reviews 
of controverted books. Despite the difficulties in Germany, few notable titles 
have escaped mention. For completeness in compact form, this bibliography 
cannot be matched. Alone it is worth the price of the volume. Under St. 
Augustine, e.g., there are 6 titles of larger bibliographical collections, 50 
items on sources, 34 on biographies and monographs, and over 120 on various 
special topics. Though the books are preponderantly German and French, 
the reason is not that the English-speaking world is overlooked. Rather is it 
a commentary on the relative dearth of scholarly productions in our tongue. 
If anything, the lists are encumbered with English books of inferior quality, 
which might well be weeded out. On the other hand, more notice could be 
directed to encyclopedia and periodical articles in English. None of the 
former are cited regularly; of the latter, only Harvard Theological Review, 
Journal of Theological Studies, and Speculum. 

Disturbed lest this bibliography become overcumbersome, Dr. Tiichle 
asks reviewers to comment on his plan to restrict it in the next edition 
chiefly to literature published since 1930, while retaining all the titles of 
sources. The scheme does not strike this reviewer as entirely happy, since it 
involves the elimination of numerous older productions more vita! than those 
of the past two decades. 

The distribution of the vast material is schematic and chronological. The 
year 313 is used to split antiquity into two periods. Each of these is then 
treated under five headings. The external life of the Church, its founding, 
growth, and persecutions, merit 116 pages. To the Church constitution are 
devoted 43 pages; to worship, discipline, and morals, 77; while 91 are given 
to doctrinal developments, heresies, and schisms. The 86 pages on ecclesi- 
astical literature form a summary patrology. The introduction is taken up 
largely with a 9-page history of writings on Church history, and with a 
precious 16-page bibliography of the sources and auxiliary sciences of 
ecclesiastical history. 

According to the prefaces of the last two editions, a different disposition 
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of the contents is under consideration. To overcome objections against the 
present segregation of subjects into isolated compartments, a more organic 
arrangement may be resorted to. Yet the advantages of the traditional 
method, its convenience for consultation, its clarity for students, seem to 
outweigh its shortcomings. One change for the better would be a breaking-up 
of the numerous lengthy sentences and paragraphs, which embody al- 
together too many disparate ideas. 


It is a pity that an English translation has not appeared in recent years. 2 


The version of Funk’s fifth edition, published in 1910 and still in print, is 
antiquated. 


Weston College Joun F. BroperIckx, S.J. 


THE PastorAL Care OF SOULS IN SOUTHEAST FRANCE DURING THE 
Sixt Century. By Henry G. J. Beck. Analecta Gregoriana, LI, Ecdl. 
hist., B, VIII. Rome: Gregorian Univ., 1950. Pp. lxxii + 414. $3.50. Copies 
available from the author: Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington 
(Ramsey P.O.), N. J. 

This doctoral dissertation, presented at the Gregorian University, is a 
mature and valuable piece of historical work. Based throughout on the Latin 
sources for the period, it has profited by the detailed researches of scholars 
of many nations. Fr. Beck writes in a direct and pleasing manner, and al- 
though his material comprises a multitude of facts he always dominates it. 
Especially helpful from this point of view is the Epilogue, an extended 
presentation of the results attained. Professors and students of church history 
will peruse this excellent book with pleasure and profit. 

The area studied is the thirty dioceses lying to the east of the Rhone and 
south of Lyons. Among them are the well-known cities of Vienne, Arles, 
Grenoble, Aix, Riez, Nice, and Marseilles. Unable to find a satisfactory 
definition of pastoral care in any sixth-century author, Fr. Beck had to 
formulate one based on their writings: “Pastoral care of souls is that form of 
Christian charity exercised from day to day by a corps of consecrated men 
in maintaining Divine Worship for, communicating Sacramental Life to, 
providing inspirational guidance for, and procuring material benefits for 
that portion of mankind officially assigned to its charge.” 

In Part I (pp. 3-91) the bishops and clergy are studied. We learn what 
classes of society furnished the bishops, what their intellectual attainments 


were, how they were chosen, what became of their wives in case they wert | 


married men at the time of their election, and the manner of life they led in 
the episcopal domus. A synod of Macon forbade bishops to keep dogs lest 
they bite those coming with their problems. 
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The whole body of the clergy from ostiarii to priests is studied in somewhat 
less detail. There is an interesting section on the privilegium fori (pp. 62-66). 
The author points out that there was no intention on the part of the Gallic 
Church to deny the theoretical competence of lay judges in matters touching 
the clergy. The clergy had to get permission to bring suit before the ordinary 
tribunal against other clergy or laymen, but the right of the layman to bring 
clergymen before secular judges was taken for granted. There is also interest- 
ing information on parish organization (pp. 70-79). 

Part II comprises the major portion of the book (pp. 94-344). There are, 
from the liturgical point of view, important chapters on the organization of 
the Divine Office, on the celebration of Mass, and on baptism and con- 
firmation. Fr. Beck is inclined not to agree with the view of Mabillon and 
Leclercq that daily Mass was exceptional in Gaul at that time (p. 131 f.). 
He points out, however, that laymen communicated but rarely. During the 
century baptism of adults became increasingly rare. The author suggests 
that little or no effort was made to convert the remaining pagans. Perhaps 
if he had been able to study the apostolic activities of the religious com- 
munities of the region, some light might have been thrown on this problem. 

The pages devoted to penance, matrimony, and extreme unction also 
contain much that is new and important. There follow interesting chapters 
on preaching and the cult of the saints. Hilary of Arles, who used sometimes 
to preach for four hours, was moved on one occasion to shout after the folk 
leaving at the homily that they would not get out of hell so easily. Caesarius 
of Arles used to lock the doors (p. 265 f.). 

The final chapter is on the charitable activities of the clergy. Here we have 
a brief study of the power of bishops to render decisions in civil cases. Aside 
from this judicial function, they had as yet acquired no public office, at 
least de jure (p. 317 ff.). The book ends with an appendix devoted to the 
archeology of sixth-century Arles, Marseilles, Vienne, and Lyons, and with 
an index of proper names and a general index. There is at the beginning an 
extended critical list of the sources and a bibliography. 


Woodstock College E. A. RYAN, S.J. 


RENAISSANCE TO REFORMATION. By Albert Hyma. Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 1951. Pp. 591. $6.00. 
During the last decades of the nineteenth century Leopold von Ranke and 


_ his school of German critics set the pattern for most subsequent attempts at 


historical synthesis. Although continued research has advanced historians 


_ beyond the efforts of these earlier industrious scholars and necessitated re- 
_ peated modifications of their conclusions, one Rankean notion still persists, 
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namely, that the periods of the Renaissance, Reformation, and Counter 
Reformation must be considered in terms of cause and effect. To break 
through this wooden and now inadequate arrangement has been a fixed 
resolve of Dr. Albert Hyma. This prominent scholar and teacher sees more 
in the Medicean and Roman Renaissance than a renewed interest in an- 
tiquity and the corresponding theorizing of Poggio, Valla, and Beccadelli, 
Besides radical neopagan elements there existed a steady revival in religious 
response present particularly in the transalpine Renaissance. Its source can 
be found in the reform movement initiated by Groote, Radewyns, a Kempis, 
and the other leaders of the Deventer school, and was a strong regenerative 
force a century before the protest of Luther. Therefore it is not realistic to 
think of the Reformation growing out of the Italian Renaissance with the 
recalcitrant work of Luther as its great initial impetus. In fact the terms 
Renaissance and Reformation are unfortunate. To Dr. Hyma there was one 
Reformation which included the Counter Reformation and received its com- 
pelling vigor from the Devotio moderna. Geographically this movement was 
confined to the immediate area of the Netherlands, northern France, and 
northwest Germany, but because it succeeded in pervading the spirit of such 
divergent figures as Luther and St. Ignatius of Loyola, it can be called the 
common parent of both Protestant and Catholic efforts at reform. It was a 
Christian Renaissance. 

To establish this position the author, who is himself a native of the Nether- 
lands, planned an extensive research project mostly in libraries abroad, and 
over a period of thirty years published his findings in a scattered series of 
volumes, some of them in limited editions. The present volume is the in- 
corporation of several of these earlier works, edited anew to make their 
contents available to a wider circle of readers, 

For a fuller perception of the forces present in this Christian Renaissance, 
the author assigns the first chapters of his book to an evaluation of the politi- 
cal, economic, and social developments of the Middle Ages. Here will be found 
a concise exposition of the struggle between the legistic and curial theorizers 
upon the limitations of spiritual and temporal power, extending, however, 
only as far as the first Avignon Popes and the challenging ideologies of the 
two celebrated anti-papalists, Marsilius of Padua and John of Jandun. 
Historians who prefer to project the Middle Ages into the early fifteenth 
century might find this discussion of medieval Church and State relations 
inadequate without mention of the pre-Erastian doctrines of John Wyclif, 
the triumph of Conciliarism at the Council of Constance together with the 
concordat arrangements which followed that eventful synod, etc. Medi- 
evalists, however, are so rarely in agreement upon the terminal points of 
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this middle period that there should be little serious objection to the present 
divisions. The author believes these later events belong to the Renaissance, 
that period from 1350 to 1520 which “constitutes the borderline between 
medieval and modern civilization” (p. 95), and he discusses some of these in 
further chapters. 

Tracing the lineage of ideas is a perilous undertaking, particularly through 
the tangled centuries spanned by the remainder of this book. To avoid as 
many hazards as possible, care has been taken to present the dominant 
characters of the Renaissance and Reformation periods in the environment 
of their own times, a practice that is laudable and indeed endemic to this 
author’s historical method. Such procedure contributes interest and con- 
viction to his attempt to follow the evolution of humanistic politics and 
economics through the minds of Alexander Hegius, Rudolph Agricola, whom 
he calls the Petrarch of Germany (p. 160), Erasmus, the king of the trans- 
alpine humanists, and Wessel Gansfort, whose significance is largely under- 
estimated by historians, although his theories had a forceful impact upon 
the thinking of Erasmus, Standonck, Paracelsus, Cardinal Cusa, Biel, and 
Luther. Copious quotations are used to illustrate Luther’s views on the 
quality and extent of imperial power and the correlative obedience demanded 
from submissive subjects; his intolerance of usury and the abuses of the 
Zinskauf ; his declining respect for Canon Law, of which he once said, ‘“‘noth- 
ing is good but the name” (p. 309); his astringent condemnation of papal 
luxury and the institution of cardinals; his conflict with Erasmus on the 
worth of humanistic achievement and of all peripatetic philosophy. 

In the chapter entitled, “Protestantism and the Rise of Capitalism,” Dr. 
Hyma brings the theories of Luther and Calvin to summation, and after 
further corroborative citations from Melanchthon, Bucer, Zwingli, the vari- 
ous Confessions of Faith, records of later Protestant synods, and the pro- 
nouncements of theological faculties, he faces such controverted questions 
as the Protestant stand on moneylending in the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries; the alleged Calvinistic tenet that associates financial suc- 
cess with eternal salvation; the expansion of the spirit of capitalism in 
European economics before these eventful centuries. His objective is to dis- 
prove the prevailing belief that capitalism was largely assisted by Calvinism 
and that the powerful Dutch banking system, Holland’s naval pre-eminence 
and colonial empire drew its principal power from doctrines put into practice 
by Calvin’s Genevan theocracy. 

The questions discussed in Dr. Hyma’s book have provoked debate and 
learned research for centuries. Consequently it would be fanciful to expect 
the answers proposed there to win unqualified acceptance. However, the 
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book is marked with earnest scholarship and a high objectivity (if we except 
an occasional unexpected descent into polemics), and will be a welcome 
stimulant for all interested in the genesis of religious, economic, political, and 
social ideas from the Middle Ages to modern times. Furthermore, since the 
author’s years of scientific inquiry into the history of the Devotio moderna 
and the Brethren of the Common Life have made him an acknowledged 
leader in this field, it is in these earlier chapters that the reader will be most 
richly rewarded. 


Alma College Epwarp D. McSHANE, S.J. 


DIRECTION SPIRITUELLE ET PSYCHOLOGIE. Etudes carmélitaines; Paris: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1951. Pp. 364. 

Spiritual direction is here defined, in general, as the science and art of 
leading souls to their proper perfection in accordance with their personal 
vocation. This volume deals, for the most part, with the direction of women, 
especially contemplative nuns. Even such details as the kind of food and the 
amount of sleep required by contemplatives are competently discussed. 
Nevertheless many of the topics will have application to direction in general. 

How often should direction be given? Should the ordinary or the extra- 
ordinary confessor be the vehicle of direction? In a questionnaire, submitted 
to about forty Carmelite convents, the great majority of nuns were opposed 
to regular direction by the ordinary confessor. This may be circumstantial 
but it seems to indicate the extraordinary as the better vehicle (pp. 72-73). 
The qualities expected of the priest-director by these religious square with 
those demanded by St. Theresa of Avila and St. John of the Cross: prudence, 
experience, sanctity, knowledge, and discretion. 

The history of the account of conscience from earliest times indicates that 
direction is not necessarily linked with the priesthood or the confessional 
(pp. 111-28). Direction and confession are not immune from human frailty. 
Pére Beirnaert shows that transference may enter the situation with some or 
all of the advantages and disadvantages that we know from Freudianism. 
Several contributors indicate the pitfalls and proper attitudes which both 
director and directee should or actually do have. Both may be acting out 
hidden motivations in so doing. But Pére Beirnaert, though he himself is 
psychoanalytically orientated, warns against the assumption of one Freudian 
attitude which would simply assume that there must be hidden motivations 
in the directee or that normal virtue does not exist (pp. 322-23). The director 
is the instrument of God. He should respect the action of grace in the soul, 
not impose his own wishes (or even a vow of obedience to the director), but 
respect the freedom of the one directed. 
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Understandably, the authoritative sources used are mostly Carmelite. 
John of the Cross and Theresa of Avila are here the pillars of fire and their 
teaching is normative for Carmelite nuns, who are principally envisaged. 
But since these two authorities are fundamentally rooted in the Catholic 
tradition of spirituality, their teaching will incidentally help all, with neces- 
sary modifications for those seeking perfection in an active life. 

It is a thesis of this book that these great masters anticipated a knowledge 
of what modern psychology has to tell us about personality, normal and 
even abnormal. Pére Bruno believes that John of the Cross in particular 
taught implicitly what modern psychology explicitates. This thesis intro- 
duces us to the second part of the book: the knowledge that a director should 
have of normal and abnormal psychology for purposes of direction. 

Actually these two saints did have remarkable insights into human nature 
and some of the many mental difficulties that affect the spiritual life. They 
were keenly aware of many of the disguises of self-love and self-interest, 
though they did not know, or call them, narcissism. Well they knew the 
battle of instincts, though they did not dichotomize them as Eros and 
Thanatos. They prescribed the practice of a highly-motivated self-denial as 
the indispensable means of progress towards perfection, though they did not 
try to fit all into one mold. They realized admirably the importance of 
“interpersonal relationships” and inculcated a charity that was universal 
and theologically motivated. 

Does this knowledge mean that John of the Cross, Theresa, and the other 
masters were necessarily competent to cope with deep-seated psychological 
disorders, with neurosis and psychosis? Can priests and other directors, who 
are not as well endowed, or not better equipped, deal with the same? This is 
one of the problems wisely posed in the present volume. There are pitfalls 
in this matter for the priest who is not specially prepared, as well as for 
certain types of psychoanalysts. Pére Beirnaert remarks that the priest 
meets with normal people in his direction much more than does the psy- 
chiatrist. But the difficulty is that he may not recognize the abnormal. On 
the other hand, an undeviating Freudian might sense abnormality where he 
should not. But in the area between this Scylla and Charybdis, there are 
neuroses, not to speak of psychoses, which the untrained director will not be 
able to handle. I believe I am correctly voicing the opinion of good Catholic 
psychiatrists, some of them priests, in saying that the priest should not 
attempt the task of directing neurotics with deep-seated disorders without the 
help of a psychiatrist or one competently trained. Let there be team work, 
yes; but the priest is not an ordained psychiatrist, unless he has been doubly 
trained. 
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This does not mean that a priest will have nothing to do with a neurotic. 
He can and should offer valuable assistance and help him to sanctify himself, 
as Pére Tonquedec has shown him to do (cf. J. Tonquedec, “Sanctification 
des anormaux,” Dictionnaire de spiritualité, 1, 678-89). His real task, how- 
ever, in the face of really deep-seated neurosis, is to know whom and when to 
refer to competent hands. When the neurosis has been cleared up or amelio- 
rated, the ordinary functions of the director will be resumed. In the mean- 
time, in the case of scruples, for instance, he will handle the case as the text- 
books prescribe. In milder cases this may suffice. 

The above is not exactly the position of Pére Beirnaert, whose highly 
instructive chapter is recommended. In one of the chapters Dr. Nodet 
provides a masterful summary of more or less orthodox Freudian theory. 
Beirnaert is of the opinion that, if the priest will master Nodet’s contribution 
and read a few well-selected books and articles along the same line, he will 
be sufficiently orientated to deal with hidden motivations. For him psycho- 
analysis is not at all esoteric (p. 318). I cannot help but believe that Beirnaert 
is mistaking his own excellent equipment for an ordinary and easy achieve- 
ment. I do not think we can expect such competence in every director or 
priest. 


If the neurotic is one who “does not know how to love and cannot love,” | 


if he cannot be directed normally with success by the non-initiated priest or 
director, we are confronted with a serious impasse in direction. Perhaps the 
first solution would be to submit all candidates for the religious life (and, if 
that were possible, all candidates for direction) to a screening process. That 
would eliminate some of the difficulty, as it has in the experience of those 
dioceses and religious orders that have tried it. But neuroses may blossom 
later. What is to be done? 

Certainly some pastoral psychology should be given in all seminaries so 
that all priests may know how to discern abnormalities and be able to refer 
them. I do not think we can propose, in an already crowded curriculum, a 
double training as priest and clinical psychologist; but it is not expecting too 
much that some should be thus trained. Capitalizing on the hint about the 
preference for the extraordinary confessor, some seminarians should be 
specially trained, either in the seminary or after, to act as extraordinary or 
supplementary confessors, who could spot difficult cases, help milder ones, 
and refer deep-seated disorders to competent psychiatrists. 

All articles of this book are worthwhile. But, in view of the newly stressed 
importance of a clinical background for the director, the psychological 
articles are especially recommended. Over here, we would not put as much 
emphasis on psychoanalysis as do many of our French brethren; we would 
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prefer to be more eclectic. Of outstanding merit is the contribution of Enrico 
di Santa Teresa on the grace of state in the director. 


Woodstock College Hucu J. Brmter, S.J. 


THE PEOPLE’s Priest. By John C. Heenan. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1952. Pp. xi + 243. $2.75. 

Be YE PerFect. By David L. Greenstock. St. Louis: Herder, 1952. 
Pp. 362. $5.00. 

The Most Reverend John C. Heenan, Bishop of Leeds, and prior to his 
consecration popularly known throughout England as “Britain’s Radio 
Priest,” proposes in The People’s Priest to share with younger clergymen the 
results of twenty years’ experience in the sacred ministry. Rightly assuming 
that the people themselves readily recognize the qualities requisite for a 
successful pastor of souls, the writer deals in detail with each of those re- 
quirements, thus providing an appropriate blueprint for the young priest’s 
life. The subject is studied from every angle and as it enters day by day into 
the complexity of the sacerdotal milieu. Each of the priest’s ministrations to 
his people is deftly and sympathetically handled, while the importance and 
necessity of personal holiness, of a truly interior life, of union with God and 
complete dependence on Him are emphasized throughout. Not that the 
author pretends to offer novel suggestions; rather he tactfully and kindly 
recalls what seminarists have heard prior to ordination, but amid the endless 
occupations of the ministry may easily be forgotten or overlooked. The 
esteemed author’s latest contribution fully measures up to its predecessors 
and unfolds a clear, practical program, implemented by cogent motives, for 
solid priestly sanctity and for successful endeavor among all classes of people. 

Be Ye Perfect is a sincere, theological study of the spiritual life, touching 
most of the engrossing problems associated with it and evaluating them in 
their relation to Catholic dogma. The nature of perfection forms the under- 
lying theme, and while it is investigated mainly from the doctrinal angle the 
devotional phase is not neglected. The author distinguishes between essential 
and non-essential perfection, understanding by the former precisely what is 
necessary for salvation, assigning the latter term to all other grades of 
holiness. The essential elements are identical for all persons; the accidental 
will differ in individuals dependently on the designs of God and the coopera- 
tion of the creature. Much space is correctly allotted to an exposition of the 
life of grace and the infused virtues, of the indwelling of the Holy Trinity, 
of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and the interrelation of charity and the other 
infused virtues. Throughout the writer professes to be following the lead of 
St. Thomas, and some pertinent citations support his contention. 
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Apropos of the call to perfection, the opinion is expressed that, while all 
are called to essential perfection, not all are called to the highest degree of 
accidental perfection, though it is feasible for all to attain the grade of per- 
fection proper to their state of life. Repeatedly the author creates the impres- 
sion that predestination prior to foreseen merits is the only Catholic position, 
and nowhere has the present reviewer discovered any intimation of a teach- 
ing maintained and well supported to the effect that predestination, not in- 
deed in its complete content, but to salvation as a compensation, is subse- 
quent to God’s prevision of man’s merits. The reader will rightly expect some 
mention of this school of theology, some inkling of its contribution in clarify- 
ing God’s role in our attainment of perfection. This omission detracts from 
the value of the book; it is calculated to create a distorted intellectual impres- 
sion and to enfeeble individual striving for sanctity. 

The writer’s reply to the problem relative to the call to mysticism and its 
necessity for perfection appears very balanced. It is not a requirement for 
perfection, nor are all called to it. It is God’s free gift to chosen souls and we 
are to be satisfied with detachment from every hindrance to it, should God 
will to bestow it on us. Here and there some confusion appears between ha- 
bitual and actual grace, the language becomes ambiguous, and the needless 
repetitions, summations, declarations of intention pall on the reader. The 
book is by no means light reading, but its thoughtful perusal will yield ample 
compensation. 


Woodstock College D. J. M. CALtanan, S.J. 


A Summary OF Moral AND Pastoral THEOLOGY. By Henry Davis, S.J. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1952. Pp. xxviii + 484. $5.00. 

Published posthumously, this book is substantially a condensation of the 
same author’s four-volume work, already so well known to the American 
clergy that any general evaluation at this date would be superfluous. As a 
summary of moral doctrine this last work of Fr. Davis provides nearly all the 
advantages of a good compendium, while avoiding most of the defects to 
which this mode of presentation is by nature prone. Its title perhaps is some- 
what less than accurate, since the pastoral portions of the original have either 
been omitted entirely or incorporated in so compressed a form as to be com- 
paratively negligible. The reader can be assured that the author, as was always 
his practice, kept pace with current ecclesiastical pronouncements until his 
book went to press; and in that respect his Summary is as modern as its 
publication date would imply. The table of contents remains unique in its 
detail, and in some instances may prove even more convenient than the 
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index, which, while generally adequate, has been notably condensed. Gener- 
ous use of sub-titles adds to the clarity of an eminently readable text. 

Comparison with the sixth edition of Moral and Pastoral Theology would 
yield more than a few points for comment, of which only a sample is here 
suggested. Despite the devaluation of English currency in 1949, Fr. Davis 
made no change in his prior estimate of 8 pounds as the absolutely grave 
sum. By way of minimum penance for one mortal sin, “the Pater, Ave, and 
Gloria five times” now merits his approval, an opinion which he had previ- 
ously rejected as contrary to common teaching. His Latin presentation of 
the sixth and ninth commandments has been abandoned for the vernacular; 
and the treatment of conjugal chastity, likewise in English, has been reduced 
to a scant four pages comprised of an excerpt from Casti connubii, the sub- 
stance of several responses of Roman Congregations, and a synopsis of recent 
papal teaching on artificial fecundation. In view of the number and practical 
importance of problems in this field, it is regrettable that the author elected 
so to abbreviate this particular question, even in a compendium. However, 
parish priests will find the canonical treatment of matrimony most con- 
venient for purposes of reference and review. The medico-moral section, one 
of the author’s predilections, is nearly as extensive as in the original text; 
and some questions, such as that of clerical celibacy, have even been ex- 
panded. 

Moralists occasionally have reason to complain of authors who, inad- 
vertently or otherwise, present disputed doctrine under the guise of cer- 
tainty. Unhappily this summary is not altogether immune from such criti- 
cism. Its universal and unqualified condemnation of atomic bombing, for 
example, is not an accurate presentation of current legitimate opinions on 
that question; nor is the statement, cited above, regarding minimum grave 
penance. Actual mistakes in the text appear to be few; but future revisors 
of this work might, for instance, test for clarity and accuracy the principle 
of the imputability of evil effects as enunciated on page 3; and on the pre- 
ceding page clarify the sentence which states the effect of fear upon 
imputability. 

Fr. Davis had explicitly, and laudably, insisted in his preface that this 
work “is not intended for beginners, for no one can learn a science from a 
summary.” The publisher would have done well to respect this restriction 
when making up the dust-jacket; for while the book does serve well its 
limited purpose as a convenient refresher course, it is not—and does not 
profess to be—‘“‘an introduction for students to the larger classical treatises.”’ 


Weston College Joun J. Lyncu, S.J. 
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ALCOHOL, CULTURE AND Society. By Clarence H. Patrick. Duke Uni- 
versity Sociological Series, No. 8. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xv + 176. $3.00. 

The author of this volume, who is a professor of sociology at Wake Forest 
College and was formerly active in the Baptist ministry, takes the view that 
culture is the most important factor affecting the use of alcoholic beverages 
whether they are used in great or small degree. He writes the book “‘to seek 
a clearer understanding of the nature and extent to which the prevalence 
and forms of alcoholic indulgence in a given society are culturally influ- 
enced,” and to seek a solution to alcohol problems through consciously 
planned social controls. 

The book begins by explaining what is meant by the cultural approach to 
the problem; it then describes very sketchily some drinking customs of the 
world from ancient times until the present, summarizes and attempts to 
explain the reasons why men drink, and especially why men drink im- 
moderately. While conceding that geographical, physiological, psychological, 
and personality factors play a part in the phenomena of abuse and addiction, 
he reserves the principal place for social custom and cultural determinants. 
Alcohol advertising in the United States is considered to be of great impor- 
tance in the formation and continuance of our drinking customs. The effects 
of alcohol on the individual and on society (mostly deleterious) are described 
in considerable detail, with the conclusion that ‘‘the use of alcohol as a bever- 
age constitutes a definite social problem in this country. Hence society may, 
in keeping with its prerogatives, exercise its power in an attempt to modify, 
replace or eliminate the use of alcohol as a beverage in its cultural system.” 
The conclusion would be more in keeping with the requirements of logic as 
well as with the data previously adduced if it were stated as follows: “The 
abuse of alcohol is a definite social problem in this country, and therefore 
society may exercise its power to eliminate the abuse.” 

The final chapter, ‘““Toward Social Control,” first discusses some national 
systems of liquor control and gives reasons for the “failure” (always in quotes) 
of national prohibition in the United States. Taking for granted that the 
problems connected with alcohol are so severe that social control of some 
kind is imperative, and admitting that due to the present state of public 
opinion absolute national prohibition is not feasible in the near future, the 
author then offers suggestions for a very drastic regulation and control, by 
the Federal government, of the entire use of alcoholic beverages. His plan, 
among many other things, would require warning labels on every bottle 
containing an alcoholic beverage of any kind, would prohibit all advertising 
of alcoholic beverages, and would prohibit any sale of hard liquor anywhere 
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in the United States for consumption on the premises where sold, etc., etc. 
The degree of control envisaged seems much greater than public opinion 
would stand for, and hence not feasible under the author’s own criteria for 
effective, socially acceptable, legal controls. But recognizing that “‘alcoholic 
indulgence is too deeply rooted in the customs of human societies to admit 
of being removed simply by means of legal processes,”’ the author does not 
neglect the more fundamental approach, which consists in a gradual changing 
of the drinking customs of our society by the establishment of acceptable 
substitutes for alcoholic beverages (e.g., wholesome recreation, practice of 
mental hygiene, a vital religious experience), by education about the nature 
and effects of alcohol (through family, school, church, and adult education 
groups), and by development of a social consciousness concerning alcohol 
problems. 

The value of this work lies in the fact that it emphasizes and illustrates 
the importance of sociological and cultural factors as explanations of the 
alcohol problem. Its weakness, to the present reviewer, is that in seeking a 
solution of this problem it would rely too heavily on drastic, sweeping, 
Federal controls of a prohibitory character, and apparently would welcome 
eventual absolute prohibition. There is no evidence of misgiving at increas- 
ing Federal power, at restriction of individual liberty, at the prospect of 
another era of lawlessness. And in spite of the conceded fact that the alcohol 
problem arises from the immoderate use of alcohol, the solution hoped for 
here is apparently the eventual elimination of any and every use of beverage 
alcohol. There remains to be written a work which will satisfactorily develop 
a socio-cultural solution to alcohol problems. The present book makes a 
beginning in this direction; but it seems also to be, in part, a plea for pro- 
hibition or quasi-prohibition presented with a socio-cultural rationale. 


Weston College Joun C. Forp, S.J. 


INSTITUTIONES IURIS CANONICI. By Eduardus F. Regatillo, S.J. 2 vols. 
4th enlarged ed.; Santander: Sal terrae, 1951. Pp. 564 and 623. $5.00. 

Fr. Regatillo’s fourth edition reproduces the merits and defects of the 
previous editions. The author’s clear and concise historical and doctrinal 
summaries are unequaled in any other modern Jnstitutiones. This reviewer 
knows of no modern canonist who manages to say so much in so brief a 
space, without giving the impression of crowding. It is precisely because of 
the evident worth of the work that the presence of some mechanical defects 
is the more annoying. Some misprints and incomplete or inaccurate citations 
of canons have now been repeated over several editions (cf., e.g., I, 133, 139, 
151, 298, 318, 329, 408, 453; II, 215, 218). A few new misprints were noted 
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in passing (e.g., I, 91, 330, 334, 466; II, 152, 389, 505). It is to be hoped 
that these will not be added to the fifth edition. A general bibliography 
would have been helpful in this new edition, since it is not always clear which 
edition of a particular author is being used. In the absence of such a bibli- 
ography, more complete data should be given in the brief lists of scriptores 
and in footnote references, particularly in the case of citation of authors who 
are less familiar to the non-Spanish reader. 

As in the earlier editions, there is a heavy stress on specifically Spanish 
problems, though it is only rarely that Fr. Regatillo fails to treat a problem 
of universal interest adequately and clearly. On a few questions the American 
reader would prefer a fuller treatment of some matters which concern us 
more vitally on this side of the Atlantic. The Jan. 11, 1951 Decree of the 
Holy Office on Rotary, for example, is treated in only three lines, while four 
and one-half pages are devoted to the question of indults for private oratories 
and portable altars as contained in the Oct. 1, 1949 Instruction of the 
Congregation of the Sacraments. An American work would have had a some- 
what different emphasis. 

In his preface the author notes as the chief feature of the new edition the 
the fact that clearer and more legible type has been used. A total of about 
fifteen pages has been added on decisions of the Holy See during the three- 
year period between the third and fourth editions. The treatment of decisions 
relating to Communism is surprisingly brief. 

As in the previous editions, convenient headings at the top of each page, 
the fact that the order of the Code is followed closely, and Fr. Regatillo’s 
rare talent for schematic presentation which is not sketchy, make the work 
one of the most useful in its field. 

Some individual opinions are repeated which, though interesting, have not 
met with general acceptance—e.g., that the obligation of the Eucharistic 
fast for children under seven years is explained by the principle ‘“‘accessorium 
sequitur principale” (I, 67), that women over fifty are to be advised rather 
than obliged to fast (II, 76), and that the pastor who is absent for a week or 
less may name a vicarius substitulus who has ordinary faculties even for the 
assistance at all marriages, even before confirmation by the ordinary 
(I, 408, 415-19). 


Weston College Mavrice B. Wats, S.J. 


JupAIsM AND MopERN Man. By Will Herberg. New York: Farrar Straus 
and Young, 1951. Pp. xi + 313. 

Will Herberg, who did not begin his career as a professional theologian, 
has written a book on Judaism, for which those who have been looking for a 
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justification in our day for following the Jewish way of life will feel grateful. 
But Christians and Mohammedans, too, will find much in it to bolster their 
faith in those fundamental assumptions which they share in common with 
the adherents of the religion of Moses. 

Essentially a follower of Franz Rosenzweig, Martin Buber, and other 
modern Jewish thinkers of the existentialist school, Herberg opens his ‘“‘con- 
fession of faith,” which covers twenty chapters divided into four parts, with 
a statement of the disillusionment that has come in the middle of the twen- 
tieth century upon man who had been so hopeful at its beginning. Science, 
which had promised him so much, has betrayed him. The substitute faiths 
of our time, such as Marxism and Nazism, have brought him no peace. In 
search of a rock upon which to base his hopes, he is compelled to return to the 
living God of the Hebraic tradition, the Absolute, who created the universe 
out of nothing and transcends it. 

Herberg’s philosphy of religion is anything but humanistic. In fact he 
regards the exaltation of man—notwithstanding Judaism’s teaching of 
dignity of human life—as the supreme form of idolatry. “Idolatry,” he says, 
“js the absolutization of the relative; it is the absolute devotion paid to 
anything short of the Absolute” (p. 94). This is just one example of the 
method he employs in translating into the idiom of today such concepts 
drawn from the arsenal of traditional Judaism as sin and repentance 
(teshubah). He has an opportunity also, in passing, to make many an illumi- 
nating observation on such subjects as justice and freedom, and authority 
and democracy,—observations which he seems very well equipped to make 
by reason of his experience and training as a labor relations counsel. 

Interesting is also Herberg’s interpretation of the concept of “Israel’s 
election.” Universal ideas, he admits, may be impersonal, but history is 
particularistic (p. 263). And it is an historic fact that Israel was chosen at 
Sinai for its mission in the world. 

Herberg believes in the fundamental importance not only of the study of 
the Torah but also the observance of the commandments (mitzvoi). Yet he 
tefuses to be classified as a fundamentalist, for he does not recognize these 
precepts as either “absolute or unchangeable” (p. 293). Is this inconsistency 
with his main thesis a logical consequence of his thinking, or merely a ra- 
tionalization of the mode of living to which he has been accustomed and 
which he finds impossible to shake off? At all events it is the implementation 
of his conclusions that seems to be the weakest link in the author’s chain of 
reasoning. 


Johns Hopkins University SAMUEL ROSENBLATT 
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EVANGELISCHE RELIGIONSKUNDE. By Gerhard Rosenkranz. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1951. Pp. xii + 258. DM 12.40. 

The purpose of this book is to present the distinctive beliefs and practices 
of the most important modern religions and to view them in the light of the 
Christian truth. As such, it is a contribution to Protestant missiology. 
Rosenkranz himself has written on this subject before, and he acknowledges 
his dependence upon a number of contemporary works which deal with the 
same problems. The author professes no effort to write a history of religions 
in the technical sense; indeed, he has no use for the avowed “objectivity” 
of the historians of religion. But a knowledge, and an intimate knowledge, 
of the basic religious ideas of the East is necessary for any missionary effort; 
the author believes the effort to attain this knowledge has not always been 
present. Furthermore missionary activity in the East is now faced with the 
danger of Communism, which is not only a military and a political force 
but a missionary religion as well. The author believes that the failure of 
Christian missionaries to penetrate the Oriental mind has been shown in the 
success of Communism. 

The religions with which Rosenkranz deals are Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Chinese religions, and Islam. His method is to present Christian beliefs 
against the corresponding beliefs of these religions in such a way as to show 
that Christianity is the definitive religion. He does not accept the compara- 
tive-religion thesis of the objective indifference of all religions; neither, on 
the other hand, does he believe that Oriental religions offer a praeparatio 
evangelica for Christianity. 

A chapter of historical summary traces the origins and development of 
the great religions of the East. These religions are then examined in their 
teaching on certain fundamental questions: the world and man, the divine 
reality (Ueberwelt), the relations between man and the Ueberwelt, death and 
the after life. It is immediately evident that the author has not chosen a 
limited area in which to work; and this is the essential defect of the book, 
that its ambitions are too great for its dimensions. The religions of the East, 
which are of surpassing complexity and variation in both time and space, 
can scarcely be encapsulated in such a brief compass. One could not easily 
recommend the book as an introduction to the study of these religions. 

A more pertinent question for general theological interest is the author’s 
understanding of Christianity. Rosenkranz strives for pure Evangelical 
simplicity; he repudiates sectarian dogma, whether Catholic or Protestant. 
For him, the Gospel is just what the word means, and it is with this that he 
would confront the Oriental world. Even St. Paul is not entirely above 
suspicion of having altered the original purity of the Gospel. In this, Rosen- 
kranz is following certain well-established critical and theological lines; his 
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pure Evangelism is itself a statement of sectarian dogma. On the other 
hand, his view of the person, the claims, and the work of Jesus is substantially 
Christian; but he omits from Christianity all that is associated with Christian 
tradition. 

The objectives of the book are worthwhile, and the methods are in general 
sound; the reviewer feels that it does not quite succeed because it never 
attains that simplicity which its author desires. But it will call the attention 
of its readers to the true character of Oriental religions and to the tremendous 
importance these religions have had in the formation of the Oriental cultures 
and the Oriental mind. Not only missionaries but statesmen and diplomats 
have failed utterly to achieve a sympathetic understanding of the men of 
the other side of the world. One can only regret that the author fails to see 
that the East, like the West, must know the living Christ, not merely the 
“Jesus of history” or the “Christ of faith.” 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 


LE PROBLEME wu MAL, II: La sotution. By A.-D. Sertillanges, O.P. 
Paris: Aubier, 1951. Pp. 142. 

The first volume of Pére Sertillanges’ treatise on the problem of evil was 
a 400-page survey of the history of the question (cf. THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, 
XI [1950], 163-66). He was working on the second volume when death 
overtook him in July, 1948. In attempting a solution to the problem of evil, 
he had succeeded in writing four chapters: the definition of evil, the origin 
of evil, replies to objections, and evil in nature. An editorial note in the 
present volume states that his total project called for at least four more 
chapters, dealing with: evil in human life, evil in history, evil in the City of 
God and, by way of conclusion, the mystery of evil. From the author’s notes 
the editor (unnamed) has gathered together a few pages of detached remarks 
illustrative of the mystery of evil. A letter of Sertillanges is quoted, however, 
to the effect that he regarded the first three completed chapters as the meta- 
physical core of his treatment and that the remaining chapters were corol- 
laries of this central section. We are fortunate, then, in having his main 
systematic development of the question of evil. 

It is fitting that Sertillanges’ work should be brought to a close with this 
book, since it reflects the two central preoccupations of his mind: fidelity to 
St. Thomas and passionate concern with the issues troubling contemporary 
man. His major writings had to do with God the Creator and man the moral 
agent, as seen from the Thomistic perspective. In the first two chapters of 
the present work he makes a skillful synthesis of these two themes, which 
are brought to natural focus in the analysis of evil. The basic doctrine is in 
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no way new, since it springs from a mature reflection on the Thomistic treat- 
ment of evil. But the method he employs for presenting this perennial truth 
contains a good many lessons for those who are trying to establish lines of 
communication between St. Thomas and the contemporary mind. We can 
all profit by observing his supple prose, his constant use of apposite quota- 
tions from the national literature, his enlightened graciousness (combined 
with firmness) in dealing with opponents, and his way of radiating positive 
confidence in his own position and thus of placing his adversaries on the 
defensive. Above all, he can teach us something in a concrete way about 
that delicate question of a “Christian philosophy,” which is neither a philoso- 
phizing theology nor a juxtaposition of philosophical and theological reasons. 
Sertillanges had a way of philosophizing that respected the demands of the 
science, without forgetting the individual minds in which alone philosophical 
reasoning comes alive. 

Special attention should be paid to the third chapter, entitled “Grappling 
with the Adversary.” It will prove useful to American teachers of 
philosophy, because it deals mainly with Pierre Bayle, the author of Reply 
to a Provincial’s Questions and Historical and Critical Dictionary. Although 
Bayle did not possess an extraordinary intellect, he had the knack of formu- 
lating the rationalistic arguments concerning God and evil in a clear and 
forceful way. Bayle’s treasury is still being drawn upon for support by those 
naturalists who attack theistic belief by declaring a good God to be ir- 
reconcilable with the presence of evil in the world. Bayle also provides good 
ammunition for the proponents of a finite God, who simply accept one of his 
alternatives and thus settle the problem of evil to their own satisfaction. 
Furthermore, Bayle instigated Leibniz’ Theodicy, which has recently been 
given an English translation and which therefore may be subject to fresh 
analysis as a representative statement of the theistic position. Sertillanges 
points out the weaknesses in the Baylean arguments based upon “‘the if J 
were God fallacy” and “the if God did foresee fallacy.”’ Yet he is also critical 
of Leibniz on many scores, resolutely refusing to accept either the best- 
world hypothesis (except in the Thomistic sense of being directed by su- 
preme wisdom toward infinite good) or the notion of a metaphysical evil. 
He does not like the easy toleration with which some Scholastic authors 
regard the notion of a metaphysical evil as a harmless but loosely expressed 
truth. He warns that the malum metaphysicum destroys the ground of the 
Thomistic analysis of evil in terms of its good principles. Sertillanges knows 
how to distinguish between appropriation of sound insights and principle 
less straining after every apparent support of one’s conclusions. 


St. Louis University James CoLLins 
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IL DIRITTO NATURALE DELLA RIFORMA CATTOLICA: UNA GIUSTIFICAZIONE 
STORICA DEL SISTEMA DI SUAREZ. By Giovanni Ambrosetti. Milan: Giuffré, 
1951. Pp. xi + 257. 1000 lire. 

Dr. Ambrosetti discusses the reaction of Scholastic philosophy to the 
demands made on it by humanism, the Protestant Reformation, and the 
actual unrolling of history at the time of the Catholic Reform. The doctrines 
and practices of humanism and Protestantism demanded that those who 
wished to hold on to traditional Scholasticism face facts and tendencies pre- 
sented by those processes. The author is interested in the manner in which 
the intellectual leaders of the Catholic Reform, especially in Spain, made the 
adjustments and applications from the perennial truths within medieval 
philosophy and confronted the voluntaristic philosophy developing from 
the new knowledge and new outlook on life. He is specifically interested in 
the development of natural law and natural rights which was presented by 
the followers of traditional Scholasticism, and their synthesis of theses on 
human nature, natural liberty, the individual state, and the origin of civil 
authority. 

Humanism placed emphasis on the individual—individual thought, in- 
dividual criticism, independent investigation of things—on liberty, on ac- 
tion. Progress can be made only by action. Individual action, done with full 
liberty of thought and independence of past mental constructs, would neces- 
sarily result in material, artistic, and intellectual advancement. There are 
good things here. The human person is dynamic, not static; he is not only 
intellectual but also volitional; he is never satisfied with possessions but 
naturally desires more. Human and not just a soul, he is not content with 
conceptualism. The actual man is the man actually willing and willing to 
act. Here we have voluntarism facing the conceptualism and nominalism of 
a decadent Scholasticism. 

The Protestant Reformation, too, cried for freedom: freedom of biblical 
interpretation, of discussion, of expression, of belief, of association. The 
fact that some of the Protestant doctrines on freedom carried the seeds of 
destruction of the sect in which they were claimed, did not prevent the 
clamor for freedom. The Reformation likewise brought forth the doctrine 
that human nature was intrinsically vitiated, that it could do no good of 
itself, that it could not be a norm of the good and just. With its spread came 
the dissolution of the respublica christiana. The correct relations of Church 
and State, of State and Pontiff, were now a matter of study and investiga- 
tion, along with the nature of the natural order and its relation to the super- 
natural. Furthermore, while the individual was proclaiming his sacrosanct 
position, demanding unlimited opportunity for liberty and action for cultural 
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expansion, the state and civil authority were trying to control his activities, 
The origin and end of civil society and the source of civil authority were 
necessarily involved. 

These were the problems which faced the Catholic Reform. Order had to 
be brought into these various relations if a rational conception of the universe 
was to prevail, and not chaos or tyranny, anarchy or totalitarianism. No 
one doubts that the new problems demanded specific answers: a synthesis of 
theses on human nature, on human liberty, human activity, relation of in- 
tellect and will, on civil society, civil authority, relations between civil and 
ecclesiastical authority and between citizen and Church. Suarez, the author 
claims, is the man who made the synthesis by his exposition of natural law 
and its application to contingent facts. 

Suarez had the precise qualities required to see the facts in themselves 
and in their multiple relations. He knew Scholasticism from Anselm to his 
contemporaries, was not ignorant of Jewish-Arabic philosophy, and could 
link William of Auxerre to Albert the Great and Aquinas. He knew the 
Thomistic School of the fifteenth century, Capreolus and Soncina; from the 
sixteenth he quotes Cajetan, Ferrariensis, Kollin, Diego de Deza, up to and 
including Soto and de Medina; from the medieval Franciscan School he 
cites Alexander of Hales, Bonaventure, and Scotus. He knew Giles of Rome 
and current nominalism—Occam, Durandus, and Aureolus to Biel and 
Almaino. He was familiar with the Latin Averroism of old Scholasticism. 

From humanism Suarez drew the qualities of personal investigation, in- 
dependent thought, rational criticism, and the use of the new scientific 
methods. The presentation of his doctrine is far removed from that of de- 
cadent Scholasticism. He holds rigorously to the actual data of 
varied experience, but does not reject intellectualism. His style is not that 
of a controversialist, disputant, or partisan, but he reveals a measured 
analysis, an indefinite series of arguments, the language of reason, of in- 
flexible logic, and of scientific detachment. 

With these abilities Suarez could and did write the conflicting tendencies 
into higher unity by his explanation of natural law and of natural rights. 
His doctrine is not entirely different from that of the medieval Scholastics, 
but he made the adjustments, refinements, and applications needed to meet 
the historical situation. Of course it was impossible to agree with all the 
medieval Scholastics on all the fundamentals. St. Thomas and Scotus differ 
e.g., on the principle of individuation; Suarez could select either one or the 
other. Ambrosetti thinks that Suarez selected the Scotistic rather than the 
Thomistic explanation of individuation because of humanistic influences. 
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The author does not emphasize that the Suarezian notion of potency is far 
removed from that of St. Thomas’ notion; hence potentia activa in 
the Suarezian system, for which there is no place in the Thomistic. 

Those who know the Suarezian doctrine on potency, liberty, the nature 
of man, the distinction between lex naturalis imperans and lex naturalis 
concedens, the actual division of property, freedom to marry, the consent 
required that civil society exist, the source of original subject-possessing 
sovereignty, will enjoy the presentation of the order in the Suarezian system 
of rights. Those who know the various doctrines in the Suarezian system will 
not learn any new doctrine, but they will read an interesting and sympathetic 
description of the intrinsic consistency of his doctrine on natural law and 
his applications, and will appreciate his insertion of eternal principles into 
contingent facts. 

In the following chapter Ambrosetti notes the similarity of the Suarezian 
principles and applications to the Jesuit attitudes and activities in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. The Society was interested in a concrete 
problem, was looking for results and the means thereto, and hence was 
necessarily concerned with the investigation of the actual situation. The 
Society, as a unit, seemed to be using the positive-historical method, allowing 
its members much independence of judgment in determining the kind and 
extent of the problem and of their activities. The Society had to investigate 
calmly all the factors and the influence actually exercised by the various 
factors, and then determine freely the chance of success with respect to the 
whole by an attempt to redirect one or two factors while neglecting others— 
and all this while considering the morality not only of the purpose but of the 
entire process. Principles had to be inserted into action in an historical 
context. 

Hence we have, the author claims, the Jesuit tendency to the study of 
morality, of natural law, and of moral theology. I do not think he claims that 
this process and result are due to Suarez, but that at most there is a similarity 
between the Suarezian and Jesuit philosophy of life, their approaches to 
problems and solutions. The Jesuit mode of thought and action was an ideal 
historical situation for the person that was Suarez. It was inserted into an 
historical situation and gave a rational philosophical unity justifying the 

Jesuit efforts in their concrete historical surroundings. 

A small portion of this section is devoted to the charge of eclecticism made 
against Suarez and his followers. It seems to the reviewer that, while the 
author stresses many similar fundamental positions of Aquinas and Suarez, 
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he does not emphasize sufficiently the radical differences in their diverse 
notions of potency. The following chapter enumerates the various persons 
and places in Europe influenced by the Suarezian doctrine of natural law. 
The last chapter is a restatement of the problem and the conclusion that a 
connexion must be made from the principles of justice to the contingent 
manifestation of the principle. The principle is in the action. But action is of 
the will, of liberty, in time, in circumstances; it must be inserted in the 
rational structure of the universe. Suarez inserted the principle into action 
and put action into a rational universe. 

To Ambrosetti can be attributed all the virtues of humanism which he 
ascribes to Suarez. He is neither controversialist nor disputant nor partisan. 
He is aware of the facts within the historical situation and focuses on them 
the scientific method, cold reason and inflexible logic. He sheds light from a 
new angle on a man who had tremendous influence, and still has some in- 
fluence, on the subject of natural law. It is a pleasure to read the calm, 
leisurely, but thorough and exact exposition of the author’s thesis, flavored 
throughout by an understandable enthusiasm and admiration. 


Woodstock College Joun J. McLaucaiy, S.J. 


Prers PLOWMAN AND SCRIPTURAL TRADITION. By D. W. Robertson, Jr., 
and Bernard F. Huppe. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. 
xi + 259. $4.00. 

Despite its title, this book is exploratory rather than definitive in any 
way. The treatment of the scriptural tradition is, of necessity, very limited 
and at many points quite arbitrary. It points once again to the woeful state 
of the study of medieval exegesis and especially of the fourteenth-century 
commentaries. The authors have chosen to follow a few well-known earlier 
commentators rather than face the problems of unpublished material, un- 
assorted commentaries, and garbled texts, all of which must be faced before 
any definitive work on medieval scriptural commentary can be undertaken. 

In their selection of earlier works the authors have shown the arbitrariness 
of their method. They have excluded on aprioristic grounds many of the 
best known medieval commentaries by Englishmen. With a text from Piers 
Plowman in mind they merely searched the few commentators they had 
decided upon until they found a meaning which would fit the text—some- 
times with some wrenching on both sides. The ascetical tradition which 
bulks so large in the poem has been omitted altogether. The substantial work 
of establishing the scriptural tradition with regard to given texts and 
demonstrating the connexion with the poem still remains to be done. 
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Despite the weakness of the book in method and in the detailed handling 
of texts, some of which was unavoidable in the circumstances, the authors 
have opened up a field of investigation which needed to be opened. If they 
succeed in awakening interest in a series of investigations into the relations 
between fourteenth-century literature and the scriptural tradition in its 
fullness, their work of exploration will not have been in vain. 


Boston College Tuomas J. Grace, S.J. 
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HILFsBUcH zuM StupIuM DER DocmaTik. By Emanuel Hirsch. Berlin 
and Leipzig: W. de Gruyter, 1951. Pp. xiv + 446. Designed initially to 
render sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Reformation theology commodi- 
ously available to his students at Géttingen who knew little or no Latin, 
Prof. Hirsch’s modest enchiridion has achieved a much wider success, as 
this edition (largely a reprint of that of 1937) testifies. The Catholic theo- 
logian will find it a useful guide to the more important evangelical texts, 
grouped herein, for convenience sake, under the conventional doctrinal 
headings. There is, unfortunately, no index. 


IL CONCETTO TEOLOGICO DI CARITA ATTRAVERSO LE MAGGIORI INTER- 
PRETAZIONI PATRISTICHE E MEDIEVALI DI I aD Cor. XIII. By Ruggero 
Balducelli, O.S.F.S. Rome: Officium Libri Catholici, 1951. Pp. xxxii + 244. 
An historical study of the patristic and medieval exegesis of I Cor. 13. 
The crucial point is to fix the meaning of ‘‘agape.” To the Greek Fathers it 
signified the love of neighbor; to the Latin Fathers it came to mean the love 
of God, by a semantic evolution of “‘agape-dilectio-caritas.” Among the Latin 
Fathers, the meaning of charity as a source of merit (Ambrosiaster) and as 
a principle of morality (Augustine) contributed to give to the charity of I 
Cor. 13 the meaning of religious virtue, but introduced an element of con- 
fusion. This confusion was eliminated, afterwards, in the medieval period, 
by the distinction between the natural and supernatural order, drawn by 
St. Thomas. Thus was formulated an interpretative scheme which modern 
Catholic exegesis inherited as its own, and in which the charity of I Cor. 13 
is interpreted as the theological virtue of charity. But this scheme is not an 
exegesis in the strict sense: it is the culmination of a laborious evolution of 
interpretative concepts. The author therefore suggests that the exegesis of 
I Cor. 13 be submitted to a complete revision and that the exegetic tradition 
of the Greek Fathers be kept in mind when a definitive exegesis is attempted. 


Tue VirciIn Mary. By Jean Guitton. Translated by A. Gordon Smith. 
New York: Kenedy, 1952. Pp. x + 190. $2.75. An essay-meditation on 
our Lady, deeply and inspiringly theological, yet written with clarity and 
with a flair for striking statement and apt phrase. A prefatory chapter, 
“Faith and Devotion,” deals with the function of devotion within faith, and 
with the possible approaches to the mystery of Mary. The first section of the 
book describes the “Virgin of History”: the author studies “the growth of 
Mary’s knowledge, as suggested by the texts that concern her and by the 
analogies of our own nature” (p. 16). A second section is concerned with the 
development of Marian dogma and belief; a third with the “Mystery of 
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Mary”: her relationship to Christ’s person and work, her relationship to the 
Trinity, and the position she holds in Protestant thought. A final series of 
chapters discusses the Virgin in relation to themes that have preoccupied 
the author in former books: human love, existence, time. The volume evi- 
dences modern French thought and writing at its finest. 


AMBROISE DE MILAN: DES SACREMENTS, DES MYSTERES. Text established, 
translated, and annotated by Bernard Botte, O.S.B. Sources chrétiennes, 
XXV. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1950. Pp. 138. 425 fr. The present 
edition is a via media: without attempting a definitive text (that is being done 
by Faller for the Vienna Corpus), Dom Botte gives us an edition based on a 
small number of ancient manuscripts—twelve for De sacramentis, ten for 
De mysteriis. Later witnesses are discarded as offering nothing of signifi- 
cance. The editor is convinced of the authenticity of De sacr.: his arguments 
are inspired by Faller and Connolly, but he has subjected them to personal 
review and added some elements of his own. Besides the critical problem the 
introduction deals with the rites of Christian initiation at Milan, as they 
emerge from these two works, and indicates the method and principal themes 
of the Easter catechesis. The French translation clings quite closely to the 
original, recapturing the informal conversational tone of De sacr. and the 
more strictly literary approach of De myst. To the usual apparatus of variants 
is joined, for De sacr., a second apparatus giving parallel passages from 
indisputably genuine works of Ambrose. 


GUALTERI CANCELLARII ET BARTHOLOMAEI DE BononiA, O.F.M., QUAES- 
TIONES INEDITAE DE ASSUMPTIONE B. V. Mariage. Edited by Augustine 
Deneffe, S.J.; 2nd edition by Henry Wausweiler, S.J. Miinster: Aschendorff, 
1952. Pp. 84. The quaestiones of two thirteenth-century theologians, 
Walter of Chateau-Thierry (d. 1249), a Parisian canon and diocesan chancel- 
lor, and Bartholomew of Bononia (d. 1294), a Franciscan who taught at 
Paris in the seventies. They afford an introduction to the attempts of golden- 
age Scholasticism at interpreting the dogma of the Assumption according to 
the analogy of faith, and offer illustration of the manner in which the sys- 
tematic theology of the period used the arguments listed by Pope Pius XII 
in paragraphs 25-28 and 38 of Munificentissimus Deus. There is an intro- 
ductory note on the state of the dogma in the thirteenth century and another 
on the two authors. The notes contain illuminating parallels from other 
medieval Scholastics. 


TREATISE ON PREACHING. By Humbert of Romans. Translated by the 
Dominican Students, Province of St. Joseph. Edited by Walter M. Conlon, 
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O.P. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1951. Pp. xiii + 160. $2.50. A small 
treatise by the fifth Master-General of the Order of Preachers (d. 1277) on 
the duties and obligations as well as the joys of the office of preacher. Not a 
book of rhetoric and not a sermon book; the content and purpose can best 
be indicated by these chapter headings: Qualities of This Office, Exercise of 
Preaching, Omission or Refusal of Preaching, Effects Which Preaching 
Produces. 


LacorparrE. By St. M. Gillet, O.P. Paris: Dunod, 1952. Pp. xii + 236. 
540 fr. Lacordaire inspired the youth of his own day with a love of true 
liberty and taught them its meaning; this study intends to communicate 
that inspiration and teaching to the youth of today. Rather than write a 
complete biography, the author “groups the principal events of Lacordaire’s 
life around the idea which most preoccupied his mind and heart: the idea of 
liberty. This method has the double advantage . . . of giving these events 
their full meaning and of reducing them to unity” (p. x). There are chapters 
on liberalism and liberty; freedom of belief, of teaching, of thought; the 
meaning of Lacordaire for his age and for our own. 


BULARIO DE LA IGLESIA MExIcANA. Compiled by Jesus Garcia Gutierrez. 
Mexico: Buena Prensa, 1951. Pp. 595. This is a valuable collection of 
the texts of the more important documents pertaining to Mexican ecclesiasti- 
cal history, which have been reprinted from two out-of-print collections and 
gathered from various archives and the AAS. The first section contains nine 
bulls issued by the Roman Pontiffs between 1454 and 1522 conferring various 
privileges on the Iberian kings in their dominions overseas. The second 
section contains the documents of erection of every diocese of Mexico. There 
are also included incidental royal decrees, bulls of execution and some early 
decrees of the bishops. The dioceses are listed alphabetically so that the 
historical growth of the various bishoprics—sometimes by division—is not 
always easy to grasp. The norm for the selection of various minor documents 
is not always clear, the notes are jejune, and there are no indices to facilitate 
the use of an important book. 


A CuurcH RENASCENT. A Stupy IN MoDERN FRENCH CATHOLICISM. By 
David Watmough. London: S.P.C.K., 1951. Pp. xviii + 125. 8s. 6d. 
Written by an Anglican for Anglicans, this book is a survey of the methods 
and theories associated with the names of Godin, Retif, Michonneau, Perrin, 
Loew, and others who have sparked the priest-worker movement and allied 
activities in the French religious revival of the past decade. In great part the 
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author relies on extensive translations from the writings of Bishop Ancel 
and Fr. Boulard. Great sympathy is expressed for the whole movement and 
a plea is made for the adoption by the Anglican Church of all that is good 
in it. Worthy of note is the stress Watmough places on the sacramental and 
social nature of the revival and on its consequent theological implications for 
a Christian communion that would emulate it. 


REALITY AND JUDGMENT ACCORDING TO St. THomaAs. By Peter Hoenen, 
§.J. Translated by Henry F. Tiblier, S.J. Chicago: Regnery, 1952. Pp. 
xvi + 344. $6.00. Published originally in 1946, Fr. Hoenen’s book aims 
at showing that for St. Thomas the synthetic judgments of science are also 
a posteriori: that “the immediate necessary principles of all the sciences, 
philosophy included, are necessities discovered in ‘what is’” (p. vi). A 
“Phenomenological Theory of the Judgment,” describing the simple ap- 
prehension and its relation to the existential order, leads up to a “Justifi- 
cation of the Judgment.” This second section—a critical noetic theory— 
discusses the pre-judicial reflection on the first intellectual operation, and 
then treats in detail of the various types of judgments and their justification: 
first principles, singular necessary judgments, judgments of perception and 
of pure perception. The book is rounded off by an appendix containing an 
article of Charles Boyer, S.J., analyzing St. Thomas, De veritate, q. 1, a. 9 
(reprinted from Gregorianum, V [1924], 424-43). This translation will prove 
of value to American students of Thomistic epistemology. 


/ Tae Lone LoneLiness. By Dorothy Day. New York: Harper, 1952. 
Pp. 288. $3.50. The co-founder, with Peter Maurin, of the Catholic 
Worker Movement, here complements the story of her conversion (From 
Union Square to Rome) with an account of her early life and of the years 
since her entry into the Church. Those familiar with the Catholic Worker 
will be prepared for the frankness which characterizes this autobiography 
and for the burning zeal which illuminates pages devoted to a discussion of 
the Christian’s attitude vis-4-vis the problems of modern society. Of particu- 
lar interest is the account of the early days in Mott Street and of the found- 
ing of the Houses of Hospitality. Concluding chapters touch on such moot 
questions as the Catholic Worker’s position on war, agricultural society, and 
the like. A separate chapter is devoted to the “retreat,” which seems to have 
been a major spiritual influence on the members of the movement, through 
the instrumentality of Frs. Roy and Hugo. The author is content to present 
an indirect apology for the basic principles of this doctrine. 
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SAINT BENEDICT JosEPH LABRE. By Agnes de la Gorce. Translated by 
Rosemary Sheed. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1952. Pp. 213. $3.00. 
How wonderful God is in His saints must be the conclusion of the reader 


after perusing this life of Benedict Joseph Labre, whom the author styles [ 
“the great patron of all who are trying to find out what they are meant to [ 


do, for he spent his life trying to find that out for himself.”” With consum- 
mate skill the author weighs the influences working on the youthful Labre, 
molding his character and outlook, developing a rigorist strain and prone- 
ness to scruples. His doubts, anxieties, and vicissitudes, and his experience 
of the “dark night of the soul” are recounted; the steps by which he became 
a pilgrim to the chief shrines of Europe are detailed; his peregrinations are 
followed; the rise of traditions and legends is explained. A fresh and lively 
style, a wide knowledge of social and religous customs and prejudices of 
places and times, coupled with appropriate quotations from French litera- 
ture, and indulgence in pertinent comments, enliven the narrative and sus- 
tain interest. The translation is excellent. 
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